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THE FESTIVITIES *AT PARIS. 


Tur succession of brilliant scenes which have taken place 
in Paris during the present week will long be remembered. 
throughout the world. The Prefect of the Seine, in the 
name of the great city of Paris, and, to some extent, in 
that of the French nation, has invited the Chief Magis- 
trate and civic dignitaries of London, the Mayors of the 
English provincial towns that were represented at the 
Great Exhibition, the Royal Commissioners, the Executive 
Committee, and all the persons whose names and labours 
were associated with that work, together with a host of 
other distinguished Englishmen, to accept the hospitalities 
of France, upon the French soil. The generous invitation 
was freely accepted ; and for five days Paris and her ma- 
eat gistrature, with a profuse expense, with the most excellent 
: *udgment, with the most consummate good taste, with the 
= most kindly feeling, and with the most painstaking zeal, 
have endeavoured to show their English guests that they 
= = did not under-rate the importance of the occasion, or the 
effect it was destined to produce, not only on the public 
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GREAT EXHIBITION FETES AT PARIS —COURT-YARD OF LOUIS QUATORZE, AT THE HOTEL DE VILLE.—ARRIVAL OF THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. - 3 
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civilised world. 

All the preliminaries, accessories, and accompaniments of the 
scene have been in harmony with the original idea of the fe: i 
When France held out the hand of good-fellowship to England, 
she did so with the full determination that heart should go with 
hand upon such an occasion. The city of Paris not only gave her 
guests a free passage by rail and by sea, but for this once abol’shed 
the passport system ; and, what was perhaps still m re greveble, the 
inspection of luggage at the Custom-house. France neither exa- 
mined the Englishm: portmanteau at Boulogne, nor did the city 
of Paris examine it for her octroi at the entrance of her barriers. 
From first to last there has been nothing but good feeling and polite 
arrangement ; and we are certain that no Englishman who had the 
priviieze of forming one of that distinguished party will ever 
forget the cordiality of his reception, or fail in his own country to 


reciprocate it, should opportunity arise, as it certainly must when 
Paris shall pay London a return visit, 
The year 1851 bids fair to be celebrated in all future times as 


the Year of Peace. ‘The Great Exhibition first gave it that cha- 
racter, and all the events that from time to time have sprung out 
of it, have confirmed and strengthened that ennobling reputation. 
It has, in fact, been a year of Peace Congresses, with this difference 
between i ongresses and all former ones, that, in all its proceed- 
ings, Peace was a practical fact,,and not a barren idea—a thing 
done, not a thing spoken of—a living principle, and not a fine-spun 


theory of Utopians, And certainly it is not « litde remarkable, 
when we consider things in this light, to find that the most warlike 
nation in the world—the nation amongst whose children military 


renown is a passion inculeated and instilled into them from the 
very earliest period of their lives—has enacted Peace in so splendid 
and successful a manner. When the Mayor and authorities 
of Boulogne welcomed to the French soil the Mayor and 
Aldermen of London, and pledged in bumpers of generous wine 
the future and growing friendship of Great Britain and France, 
we had ar Peace Congress, not the less remarkable, or the less 
gratilying, for its being the first of a series, When the municipality 
of Amiens performed the same functions, in a manner equally 
cordial, we Fad Peace Congress the second ; when the Prefect of 
Paris threw open the magnificent hall of the Hotel ce Ville, pro- 
vided with a banquet as grand as the place and the occasion, we 
had Peace Congress the third; when the Prefect invited the same 
circle of guests, and thousands more, to the fairy galleries and sylvan 
shades of Versailles, and when the waters of innumerable fountains 
sparkled in the glowing sunshine of as lovely a day as ever dawned, 
and the crowd shouted with delight at the romantic and almost 
incredible splendour of the scene—we had Peace Congress the 
fourth. The gorgeous festival given by the President of the Re- 
public in the galleries and gardens of St. Cloud was an eyent as 
worthy to be culled a Peace Congress as any of its predecessors ; 
while the ball at the Hétel de Ville—a spectacle of a magnificence 
not often witnessed in the sober working world in which we live— 
might be called the crowning festival of the series, did we not re- 
member that the spectacle of the great review in the Champ de 
Mars, and the dramatic representation at the opera, were each, in 
their own peculiar manner, as splendid and as gratifying as those 
which preceded them, It is difficult to speak or write of scenes 
like these, if we express the admiration and approval which they 
demand, without using language that, to those who were not pri- 
vileged to be present, may appear exaggerated and hyperbolical ; 
buteven the cooler judgment of those who will merely read of these 
scones will approve the spirit which dictated them, and look hope- 
fully towards the good results that cannot fail to flow from them, 
One other point of view from which these fétes may be regarded 
is too important to be left entirely unnoticed. What impression 
with regard to the principles of municipal government will the 
dignitaries of London and the other Englishmen present carry 
away from these scenes? and what impression will be pro- 
duced upon the French, who, for the first time, will have learned 
to compare Paris as a municipality with London as a muni- 
cipality? Doubtless, both will have much to learn. The 
Londoners will see in Paris a real city—one and in- 
divisible like the Republic itself, with a jurisdiction simple 
and comprehensive, into which no alien interests or monopolies 
are allowed to thrust themselves, to direct or to impede; a muni- 
cipality competent to plan, and powerful to execute, improvements; 
and with great wealth, which is employed not only in splendid 
hospitality, but in making Paris the most beautiful and agreeable 
city in the world, But they will see at the same time that the 
chief magistrate of Paris is a political officer, a man over whose 
appointment the people have neither directly nor indirectly the 
slightest control; that he holds his place at the commands and 
exigences of political parties ; and that, although Paris is so large, 
so simply and effectively organised for government, and so rich and 
powerful, these advantages are purchased at the sacrifice of in- 
dividual liberty, and the right of popular election, so dear to the 
English, as well as at the large cost of a tax upon food and drink 
and other articles entering the city. On the other hand, the Parisian 
who for the first time in his life shall inquire what sort of a muni- 
cipality is that of London, will be told that its officers are entirely 
independent of Government and Government control; that they 
are the choice of the people—freely elected ; and that they have 
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OREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The Exhibitions Pétes (a fall account of which is given in another page), aud 
the general apathy and indifference to political questions and Parliamentary 
business which the near approach of the prorogation of the Assembly has natu- 
rally created, have left absolutely nothing of a more serious character to be 
noticed in the news from Paris this week. 

Marshal Jerome Bonaparte is seriously indisposed, but hopes are entertained 
of his recovery. His complaint is cholera and diarrhoea, attended with fever. 

Considerable injury has been sustained at Lyons by the rising of the waters 
of the Rhone, some parts of the city being completely inundated. The waters 
however, haye begun to subside, and it is believed that the greatest danger is 


over, 
UNITED STATES. 

Accounts from New York to the 24th ult. mention a rumour as prevalent in 
that city of the occurrence of an insurrection in Cuba, whieh, however, some 
accounts sey is exaggerated, The report is, that there bas been @ conflict at 
Principe,.in the interior of the island, between 500 and 600 of the people of that 
piace and the troops, in which the latter were defeated; that troops were sent 
to disperse them, but were repulsed with the loss of their commander, and 
28 killed and wounded; the insurgents had retired to the mountains, and 
fortified themselves; that other towns followed the example of revelt, and that 
in u few days the whole castern part of the island was expected to bein a state 
of revolution. The Havana papers say little on the subject; and it is understood 
the Government ure doing ail in their power to prevent the true state of things 
becoming known. 

A banquet was given on the 2Ist ult. to Dr. Hughes, the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of New York, in celebration of his return from Europe. Nearly 200 of 
the principal Roman Catholics of New York were present at the Astor House on 
the occasion. The first toast, as at the entertainment in Liverpool to the same 
personage, was the hea th of the Pope. The Hon. Daniel Webster, Secretary of 
Siate of the American Government, proposed az a toast, “ Religions toleration 
and charity.” 

Another fugitive slave case had recently occurred. A Negro, named Daniel 
Hawkins, was arrested at Lancaster, and, on being taken before the United 
States Commissioner, he was ordered to be sent back to his owner, in Maryland, 
Great excitement existed, but no violence was offered in opposition to the law. 

A terrible tornado swept over a portion of Oneida county, New York, on 
Wednesday, the 16th. It arose in the south-west from Whitesboro’, aud passed 
over that town in a northerly direction, sweeping a tract about half a mile 
wide; twisting off the largest trees, unroofing buildings, prostrating churches, 
and spreading destrnction in its wake, 

Jenny Lind was at Rochester, where the feeling was most enthusiastic, and the 
sale of tickets for her concert was immense. They were bought up by specu- 
lators, and selling in the streets at Jarge premiums. 

The cholera is very prevalent in several of the western states of the Union. A 
number of fatal cases have occurred in varions towns of Illinois, Indiana, 
aes and Ohio ; and the pestilence appears to be spreading with alarming 
rapidity. 

The United States steam-ship Pacific, which arrived at New York on Monday 
night, July 21, about nine o'clock, met with an accident on the 17th, when she 
was eight days out; viz. she broke a part of one of her engines, which ren- 
dered it necessary to stop and disconnect the two, causing a delay of three 
hours. The rest of the passage was done with a single engine. 

The yellow fever is making havoc at Cuba among the troops recently arrived 
from Spain. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Srarr Apporytments.—Brevet Major Gilman, 68th Regiment, has 
bewn appointed to act as aide-de-camp to the Governor of Malta. Captain 
Waddell, 34 West India Regiment, has been appointed aide-de-camp to Major- 
General Bunbury, commanding at Jamaica. Lieut. Chad, her Majesty's 64th 
Regiment, has been appoinied uide-de-camp to Major-General Godwin, about to 
preceed to Bengal. Captain Black, half-pay staff corps, hs been appointed mili- 
ee beg eyot to Lieut.-Gen. Wood, commanding in the Windward and Leeward 

slauds. 

Tue War Mepat ror AvA.—The medal lately granted for the war | 
in Ava, from 1824 to 1826, is now in course of distribution to such as have proved 
their claim thereto, 

Muutia Pay Bru.—This bill has been printed by order of the 
House of Commons, Its purport is to defray the charge of pay, clothing, and 
contingent expenses of the disembodied militia in the United Kingdom, to grant 
allowances in certain cases to officers, and to authorise the employment of non- 
Sormauesloset officers. The rates of pay, &c. will be inserted in the bill incom- 
mittee, 

Cuetsea Hosprrau.—The grounds of this Institution are about to 
undergo great alteration. Thecanals which, until lately, supplied the building 
with water, are to be drained and filled up, This alteration will add much to 
ae fe dyin and heaith of the place, and afford additional space to the 
public. 

INSTALLATION OF A MusrAry Kyiguror Wixpsor.—Last week, 
Mr. Scott, who had retired from the 9th Foot, after 50 years service, and been 
quarter-master of the regiment since 1807, was installed at St. George’s Chapel 
as a military knight. The United Service Gazette, in a notice of the ceremony, 
states—The Hon. and Very Rev. G. N. Grenville, the Dean, and Rev. Canon 
Markham, &c., efficiated. There were 12 military knights present, including 
the governor, also several naval knights, in full dress. The new knight was led 
to his stall with the usual ceremonies by Captains Ellison and Kinly, junior 
knights, where his patent was delivered to him.” Mr. Scott has received the 
silver war medal and five clasps for his seryicesin the Peninsular war, where 
he was present at Vimiera, Vittoria, San Sebastian, Nivelle, and Nive. a 

East Inpra Capersairs,—the following isa copy of the points 
upon which candidates for direct appointments are to be examined before they 
are passed as cadets, agreed to in accordance witha resolution come to at a Court 
of Directors held on the 22nd of January last:—1. Each candidate will be re- 
quired to write English correctly from dictation. 2. He should possess a com- 
petent knowledge of the ordinary rules of arithmetic, including the rule of 
three, compound proportion, simple and compound interest, vulgar and decimal 
fractions, and the extraction of the square root, He should also have read the 
first three books of Euclid. 3. In languages, he should be able to translate 
into English passages from Cmsar’s ‘* Commentaries,” or from the first four 
books of Virgil’s “ Aneid ;” and he will be further expected to parse, and show 
his knowledge of grammar and syntax. The eandidate will be required to 
translate from French into English an extract from one of the follow- 
ing works; namely, ‘Telemachus,” Voltaire’s ‘Charles the Twelfth,” 
and “ Peter the Great.” But the candidate will have the option of being exa- 
mined in the Hindustani im lieu of the French language; and in that case he 
will be required to translate from Hindustani into English an extract from one 
of the following works, viz. ‘* Bagh-o-Buhar,” ‘Tota-Kuhanee.” 4, In history 
heshould be prepared to pass an examination in Keightiey’s ** Histories of Greece 
and Rome ;” in Gleig’s “ History of England;” and in the “ History of British 
India,” contained in vols. 1 and 2 of the “ Edinburgh Cabinet Library.” 5. In 


often, in times of political difficulty and danger, stood forward 
successfully as the champion of the popular cause, and braved, 
like Beckford, the displeasure of the Majesty of England in de- 
fence of those principles which they considered to be right. They 
will learn, however, at the same time that London and its Lord 
Mayor do not represent, in fact, the great metropolis of Britain— 
that London (proper) is but an insignificant fraction of a still 


mightier and more modern city—that the real London of the nine- 


teenth century is composed of several distinct cities and boroughs 
—that the jurisdictions are at times conflicting—and that our 
chief town is, like our constitution, the growth of time, a piece of 
patchwork and expediency, with many absurd things about it, yet 
on the whole in accordance, to a great extent, with the conser- 
vative, yet improving, spirit of the people. If London is poorer 
than Paris in wealth and power, he will see that London is richer 
than Paris in freedom, and in the inestimable right of self-govern- 
ment. Shall not both cities learn something from each other ? We 
think they might, with mutual advantage ; 4nd that, in point of 
fact, London has the most to learn of the two. The City of Lon- 
don is not fitted for its time ; it needs adaptation to modern cir- 
cumstances, and requires to imitate, in many things, its more 
powerful and better organised friend, the City of Paris. 

At all events, whether these lessons are to be derived or are re- 
rivable from the visit which has just been paid, we most sincerely 
trust, that they have served, or will serve, to cement the growing 
friendship between the two countries. A firm and cordial alliance 
between them, and what perils would menace the liberties of the 
world? None whatever. 


Srarus To THE LaTE Str R, Pexn.—Mr. Baily, the Royal Acade- 
mician, has completed the model of his statue of the late Sir R. Peel, which is to 
be erected in the town of Bury, after it is cast in bronze. In this statue the 
deceased statesman is represented in an attitude in which he was frequently wont 
to address the House of Commons—his left hand resting on his hip, and his right 
extended. In expression, figure, and posture, this statue bearsa strong resem- 
blance to the late right hon. Baronet. _ It is 10 feet in height, and stands upon a 
pedestal measuring 12 feet. The upper part of the pedestal isto be ornamented 
‘with a group, in high relief, of acricultural implements, and on either side are 
be placed bas-relief figures representing Truth and Justice. In front will be 

the arms of the town of Bury, ang on the sub-plinth a head of Minerva 
nd several objects emblematical of arts and science. The pedestal will be com- 
ed of granite, and the ornaments will be raised on it in bronze. 


ge phy he should possess a competent knowledge of the modern divisions of 
the world, the principal nations of Europe and Asia, the names of the capitals of 
each nation in Europe, and of the chief cities of Hindostan ; and the names and 
situations of the principal rivers and mountains in the world. 6. In fortification 
he should have read some elementary work on the subject (Strath’s “ Abridged 
‘Treatise,” or Macaulay’s ** Field Fortification”), and have received some instruc- 
tion in drawing. 

Fire ar rae Roya Arviuiery Forage Stors.—Wooiwich.— 
About twelve o'clock on Monday an alarm was ies that the large forage store 
for the horses of the Royal Artillery, situated on the north side of Artillery- 
place, and opposite the north entrance to the barracks, was on fire. The engines 
ot the Royal Artillery, the Royal Sappers and Miners, and Royal Marines were 
promptly on the spot; but, although a plentiful supply of water was obtained, 
all attempts to stop the progress of the combustion of the hay, straw, and oats 
in chests were ineffectual for upwards of two hours. 


Tre Vetasquez Porrrair or Cuarves I—An interesting ques- 
tion came before the Jury Court of Scotland last week, in which Mr. Snare was 
plaintiff and the Earl of Fife defendant, with respect to the celebrated portrait of 
Charles 1, by Velasquez. Mr, Snare, the plaintiff, is a bookseller in Reading, 
and purchased the portrait of a Mr. Kent, of Oxford, and afterwards exhibited it 
in Beene Londen, and Edin . While exhibiting it in Edinburgh, the 
trustees of the Earl of Fife claimed it, presented a petilion to the sheriff, and 
asserted that it had been stolen or surreptitiously abstracted from the collection 
of the late Earl, After considerable litigation, a case was submitted to a jury as 
to the damage sustained by Mr. Snare in having the picture seized under the 
warrant of the sheriff, and the loss in consequence of the profits arising from the 
exhibition of it. The damages were laid at £5000. On Saturday various wit- 
nesses, including Mr. Herrman, the well-known picture-dealer, 
restorer, and Mr, Hen: i 
A., were examined, and gehts 


genuine Velasq 4 
having Peed Lord Gowan charged the jury at considerable length ; after 


awarding damag 
did not take into consideration. ie 
Pusurc Income anp Le earad SE eee 
sheet of the income and expenditure for the year ending the , gives 
income as £53,045,267 9s., and the expenditure £50,012,480 13s. 4d., showing an 
excess of income aver the expenditure of £3,032,786 7s. 5d. The balances in 


the Exchequer on the 5th of July last year were £8,900,380 1s, 10§d, and on 
ties 5th ult. they amounted to £7,934,154 9s. 63d. 
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- IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Sarurpay, Aveusr 2. 
Pi ans Lordships sat for a short time at noon, to forward the bills on the table 
Be: 

The Metropolitan Sewers Bill was read a second time, 

The following bills passed through committee:—The Battersea Park Amend- 
ment 3 ne peer Fer Tevet Coes nfcrmanely Prevention ; the Commission - 
ers o! way Acts Re 3 the Lands Clauses (Ireland) Consolidation ; 
Steam Navixations, and the Customs. ‘Viger oe 

The Report on the New Forest Deer Remoyal Bill was received. 

The Coal-whippers (port of London) Bill was a read a second time. 

The Mercantile Marine Act Ametidment Bill, the Grand Jury Cess (Ireland) 
and the Medical Charities (Ireiand) Bill, were each read a third time and 
passed. 

The Lunatics (India) Bill was read a second time. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Sarturpay, Aueusr 2. 
‘The House hed a short mid-day sitting. 
On the motion of Lord J. Russe, the order of the day upon the Charitable 


Trusts Bill was read, and discharged, as it was not hi = 
ther with the measure this session, rane eran 


OLD HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Sir E. N, Buxton asked the noble Lord whether it was the intention of the 
Government to order the present building to be pulled down during the recess? 

Lord J. Russeru said that when the hon. Baronet had first asked him the 
question, he stated that, in consequence of the uncertainty which existed in re- 
spect to the condition of the New House of Commons, it was not considered 
prudent to allow the present house to be pulled.down, From the experience 
which they had since had of the new buildings, they were of opinion that the 
experiment was so satisfactory that they might feel certain of being able to 
occupy the house permanently from the next session, fhe Government had 
therefore come to the decision to allow this building to be pulied down in the 
recess, in order to curry ont the architectural arrangements. (Hear, hear.) 


: CASE OF ROBERT ERSKINE. 

Sir E. N. Buxton wished to ask the hon, Under-Secretary for the Colonies a 
question respecting the care of Robert Erskine, on the coast of Africa, towards 
whom great cruelty had been practised, The young man was accused of rob- 
bery, and was cruelly tortured, it was alleged, by the orders of two officers in 
her Majesty’s service, named Murray and Stewart, for the purpose of making 
hin confess. He wished to ask his hon. friend whether he would inform the 
Honse of the nature of the correspondence that had passed between the 
Colonial Office and the Commander-in-Chief in respect to this matter ? 

Mr. Hawes said, that if the hon. Baronet would move for the correspondence 
he would be willing to assent to its production. The case was one, no doubt, of 
great atrocity, but being committed by individuals not in the service of the 
local Government, jt unfortunately did not come within the operation of the 
stetute for the punishment of offences committed in the colony. The 
case was brought subsequently under the notice of the Commander- 
in-Chief, and he (Mr. Hawes) would read to the House the con- 
cluding paragraph of a letter which he had received from Lord 
Kitzroy Somerset, conveying the Duke of Wellington’s decision on the subject . 
“Tn reply, I have to acquaint you that his Grace also feels that imputations of 
great seriousness are raised, and supported by a considerable body of evidence, 
against officers in her Majesty's service; but haying considered the whole matter 
with anxious attention, and being advised that the officers in question cannot be 
tried ee Punished by SOUT TOE for an offence committed now three years 
ago, his Grace is at a loss to su it to Earl Grey what further i 
could be taken against them,” sa a ionic 


THIRD READINGS, 
The following bills were severally read a third time and passed :—The Metro- 
Politan Interment Bill, the Attorney and Solicitory’ Bean Act ‘Amendment 
pela eae Rone of Sane (No. 2) Bill, the Church Building Act Amend- 
men’ he Petty Sessions (Ireland) Bill, the Sammary Jurisdic! 
Bill, and the Constabulary Force (Ireland) Bill. aN reat 
‘The remaining orders on the paper were then advanced a stage. 
‘On the motion of Mr. G. A. HAmILTon, the Lords’ amendments to the Churehes 
and Chapels (Ireland) Bill, and to the Ecclesiastical Residences (Ireland) Bill 
were considered and agreed to.—Adjourned, 


HOUSE OF LORDS—Monpax. 
The General Board of Health (No. 2) Bill, and the Emigration Adi = 
tricts (Scotland) Bill were severally read a second time, Martel 
On the motion tor the second reading of the Metropolitan Interments Bill, 
The Bisuor of Lonpon complained of the inefficient powers that had been 
assigned to the Board of Health, and the unsatisfactory way in which the com- 
see na eel dient of the existing burial-places in the metro- 
polis, where it seem: iy authority enough to disturb the old 
interment, but not enough to establish a new aes biting 
The Earl of Suarressury vindicated the Board of Health, 
After some further conversation, the bill passed the second Treading, 
he aed lua te trot us ae ied pe went throug committee, 

mimissioners of Railways Act Repeal Bill was read ird ti 

passed, aiter a short discussion and a division. Aaa ene ae 
The Customs Bill was also read a third time and passed, 
Some other bills were forwarded a stage.—Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—Monpay. 
The House had a mid-day sitting. f 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


Lord J. Russet rose and said that her Majesty had been pleased to give the 
following gracious answer in reply to the address of the House of Commons re= 
specting the Crystal Palace:—‘tHer Majesty has received the address of the 
House of Commons, praying that her Majesty would be pleased to take steps 
for the preservation of the Crystal Palace until the Ist of May. Itmay be neces- 
sary to consider carefully the engagements of the Royal Commissioners, and 
her aati will Ses te ininy not Anes into those engagements, but into 
various matters of detail, which must be considered before cision 
made on the subject. (Hear, hear.) eee ren 
The General Board ot Health (No. 4) Bill was read a third time and passed. 
The Canterbury Association Bill was also read a third time. 
The Patent Law Amendment Bill passed through committee, after some dis- 
cussion of the several clauses, 
In the evening sitting, 


NATIONAL GALLERY, 


Lord J. RusseLu brought up the report of the commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the site of the National Gallery, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. The noble Lord stated that the commis-ioners recommended that the 
National Gallery should not continue in its present situation, and considered it 
would be desirable that a site shonld be chosen for it in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Hyde-park or Kensington-gardens, where they thought a site 
ebin th dara ae The s ject Pe ee ates Boley Firat 
wi ie lens. e sul woul rw the Government 
for consideration next session. (Hear, hear.) ui: 


OCCUPATION OF ROME.—FOREIGN REFUGEES IN ENGLAND. 
Mr. Anstey, referring to a report in the Continental newspapers of an in- 
struction from the court of Rome to its representative at the court of Vienna to 
endeavour to effect the replacing of the French garrison at Rome by a garrison 
of Austrian and Neapolitan troops, the avowed object being to prevent the 
possibility of the re-establishment of a liberal Government in Rome, asked if 
any communication on the subject had been brought under the notice of her 
Majesty's Government the representative of the court of Vienna in a note 


as had been reported ? , Whether, in the same note, as was also 


4 introduction of certain words in clause 
:and interests ar ae sce church property 
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of the question at issue, concurred in recommending delay, 


Lord J. Russet submitted that the only doubts expressed had referred to the 
interests of the lessees, which were sufficiently protected by the amendment of 


the Solicitor-General. 
Ultimately the committee divided :— 
For reporting progress 
Against 5 “s 
This clause as amended by 
went through committee, several hours being occupied in the discussion of suc- 
cessive amendments respective its details. 


KOSSUTH AND HIS COMPANIONS 

Lord D. Stvanr moyed for an address for the list of any addresses to her Ma~ 
jesty, or memorials to the Foreign Office, or petitions to the House of Commons, 
on the subject of the liberation of Louis Kossuth and his companions, with the 
names of the places {from which addressed, and the numbers of signatures to 
each of them, stating also when signed by a chairman on behalf of a meeting. 
‘The noble Lord said that Tarkey had no right to keep these men in confinement, 
No persons acquainted with the affairs of the East would believe that that im- 
prisonment would not have been pnt an end tozbefore, if the noble Lord had 
‘used his influence, He did not say that was his opinion, but such an opinion 
had got abroad. He hoped, however, that the influence of his noble friend would 
prevail oyer that of Austria.» He also hoped that his noble friend would not 
oppose his motion, but that he would be able to say there was no truth in the 
report that Turkey wonld detain the prisoners beyond the 15th of September. 
# was said that the influence of Austria had been exercised to induce them to 

0 80. 

Viscount Patarerston had no intention of offering any opposition to the 
motion of his noble friend. He should not have thought that the Turkish Go- 
vernment would have considered it right or necessary to detain these persons 
so long, when at the same time assurances of the most complete protection of 
them had been received from officers high in the Turkish service. The House 
well knew the circumstances which had led the Turkish Government to 
swerve from the engagement that had been entered into by their own Officers, 
and the efforts that had been made by the French and English Governments to 
support Turkey in an independent course. It was notorious that the conduet of 
‘Turkey had for a long period been inconsistent with that independent nation. 
The Government had not ceased to u-e all the means which friendly influence 
could afford to induce the Snitan to an end to the confinement of those per= 
sons. They had received the most forcible assurances that on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, which, by the difference of our style, we called the 15th of September, 
those persons wouid be set at liberty, and would quit the Turkish territory, and 
ee no reason to believe or suppose that that assurance would not be ful- 

The motion was agreed to.—Adjourned at a quarter to one o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuxspay. 


Lord MonTEacLe moved the second reading of the Removal of Doubts as to 
Penalties on Assumption of Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. The noble Lord observed 
upon the many uncertainties and cross interpretations to which the clauses of 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act were subject, and insisted on the necessity of pro- 
viding some further definitions and explanations. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne and the Lord Cuancecior contended that 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act as it stood was sufficiently precise and intelligible. 

Some conversation followed, after which the motion was negatived by 
consent. 

The bills on the table were advanced a stage, and their Lordships adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tourspay. % 


The House met at noon. 

The consideration of the Patent Law Amendment Bill was resumed in com~ 
mittee, and some pregress made with the clauses. 

The County Courts Further Extension Bill was read a third time. 

The Episcopal and Capitular Estates Management (No, 2) Bill, as amended, 
was considered. 

Adjourned at three till five, 

At the evening sitting, 

MILITARY KNIGHTS OF WINDSOR. 

Colonel Sauwey, after an historical statement relative to the institution of the 
poor or Military Knights of Windsor, complained that the estates out of which 
these pensioners were endowed had fallen into the hands of the Dean and Canons 
of St. George’s, who absorbed large revenues arising from the enbanced value 
of the property, not only without giving the knights any corresponding share in 
the advantage. but were encroaching in other ways upon their privileges and 
perquisites. The hon. aud gallant Colonel was proceeding to move the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to inquire into the subject, when the House was 
counted ont at half-past six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Wepnespay. 


Their Lordships met at noon, and sat for about an hour. 

The following bills were read a third time and passed :—The Collection of 
Fines, &e. (Ireland), the Constabulary Force (Ireland), the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion (Ireland), the Petty Sessions (Ireland), the Metropolitan Interment, the 
Emigration Advances (Distressed Districts, Scotland), the New Zealand Settle- 
ments, the General Board of Health (No, 2), the Canterbury Association, and 
the Coalwhippers (port of London). 

‘Their Lordships then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Wepnaspay. 
The Speaker took tbe chair at twelve o'clock. 


NEW MEMBER, 

‘The Earl of Anunpet and Sorrsy tonk the oaths and his seat for Limerick. 
‘The noble Lord was introduced by Mr. Monsell and Mr. Field. 

Lord Joan RussELt moved the third reading of the Episcopal Capitular 
Estates Management Bill. 

Mr. HExiey moved as an amendment, that the bill be read a third tire that 
day three months. His conviction was that the measure would prove injurious, 
not only to the lessees, but to the Church itself. 

‘After a good deal of discussion, the amendment was negatived, and the bill 
read a third time, 

Two new clauses were added to the bill, on the motion of the Soricrror- 
GENERAL, and some verbal amendments made. The bill then passed. 


THE PATENT LAWS. 

‘The consideration of the Patent Law Amendment Bill was resumed in com- 
mittee, and lasted several hours. Atthe outset a lively conversation occurred as 
to the propriety of postponing the measure. and withdrawal threatened to be the 
result; but a commencement was made, and by five o'clock all the remaining 
clauses were agreed to. 

THE COMMONS AT THE PROROGATION. 

Lord J. Russet brought up the report of the select committee to settle the 

order in which members shail accompany Mr. Speaker on all occasions when 
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her Majesty shall command the House to attend her Majesty in the House of 


Peers. The committee reported, that, in their opinion, every member desirous 
‘of being present on such occasions should intimate his desire to the Clerk o° the 


House before five o’elock of the day preceding—that a ballot of the names should 


be taken on the day of the ceremony, and arranged accordingly—that members 


of the Cabinet have precedence, and that, after the House being summoned, no 
member should be allowed to remain in the lobby, or to cross it. The noble 
Lord moved that the report be printed, with the view of asking the House next 
day to agree to it. He thonght it was desirable to prevent the scramble that 
usually took place on sueh occasions as the opening and prorogation of Par- 


liament. 


After a few words from Mr, V.Smira and Mr. O'ConNELL, the motion was 


given to bring in a bill for the 
regulation of the ports and harbours of the United 


agreed to, 

On the motion of Sir F. Banine, leave was 
better preservation and 
Kingdom.—adjourned attwenty minutes to six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Txurspay. 
Their Lordships assembled at five o'clock. 


PROTESTANTISM IN ROME. 
The Earl of Harnowsy 


measures to secure from the Sove 1 
a Protestant church in the city of Rome. 
‘The Marquis of LanspowNE 


Sir J. Gnauam, observing that the property involved amounted to millions in | 
valne, and adding other considerations relative to the importance and delicacy 


the Solicitor-General was agreed to, and the bill 


a f 1 a petition numerously signed by English 
persons inhabiting the city of Rome, who were desirous of erecting a Protestant 
place of worship in Rome, praying that her Majesty's Government would take 

of the Roman States permission to erect 


"said that it would be impossible for her Majesty’s 
Government to interfere so as to secure the erection of a place of Protestant 


sims whether the Court of 


same liberty to Protestants 


7 
The Earl of Hasnowsy then moved for the papers, and also for an address 
to her Majesty to exercise her influence to secure the erection of a Protestant 
place of worship in Rome. 
The:motion was then agreed to. 


ROYAL COMMISSION. 

The Royal Assent was then given by commission to the undermentioned 
bills :—Medical Charities (Ireland) ; Grand Jury Cess (Ireland) ; Representative 
Peers for Scotland; Law of Evidence Amendment ; Administration of Criminal 
Justice Improvement; and upwards of 600ther public and private bills. The 
Lords Commissioners were the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Carlisle, and Lord 


Broughton. 
VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE. 

Earl St. GeRaans rose to call the attention of their Lordships to the im- 
perfect ventilation of their Lordships’ house. No one who had frequented it 
could have failed to feel the effects produced by the want of a supply of pure 
air. He was awate that it was late to bring forward the subject; but still he 
hoped that something might be done by presenting it to their notice before the 
close of the session; and, though no grant of money could bé obtained to meet 
the expense of any improvements which might be decermined'on during the 
recess, he thought the Treasury wight safely venture to grant the money in the 
certainty of obtaining the sanction of the House of Commons. He had no dis- 
tinct proposition to make farther than to suggest the expediency of appointing 
a commission of competent persons to examine the subject during the 
recess, for the purpose of devising the most effectual means for removing the 
inconvenience. The system of ventilation by means of the steam jet had been 
tried with effect in the courts of law, and it might be desirable to place the 
commission in communication with the inyentor of that plan; and it wonld, 
probably, be found that by these means the ventilation of the House might be 
improved at a small expense. 

The Marquis of Lansbowns said, that the free circulation of air in their Lord- 
ships’ House had hitherto been impeded by the non-removal of some buildings 
which could not be pulled down“until the completion of the new Houses, but he 
believed that Mr. Barry had been in communication with the inventor of the 
system to which allusion had been made; and he hoped that in 1852 the position 
of their Lordships would be very different in respect to ventilation. 

After some further conversation the subject dropped. 

The Earl of Kixesron, pursuant to notice, moved for affidavits made in the 
Encumbered Estates Conrt in Dublin, in the matter of the sale of the estates of 
the Earl of Kingston, in the counties of Cork, Limerick, and Tipperary, with 
reference to the value of the said estates, and the qualifications of Mr, Collins as 
a Jand surveyor and yaluer. 

The Marquis of Lanspowns said that copies o! all affidavits sworn in the court 
in question, might be had upon payment of a trifling expense. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

_ The Earl of CAaw.iste presented a petition, numerously signed by the 
inhabitants of Hammersmith, in favour of the preservation of the Crystal 


alace, 
The Consolidated Fund Appropriation Bill was read a third time and passed. 
Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuurspay. 


The Speaker took the chair at four o'clock. 
ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES. 

Mr. Fresurtetp wished to ask the Right Hon. the Attorney-General if kis at- 
tention had been called to an infraction of the Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption 
Act, which was said to have taken place in Iyeland on the part of certain priests 
and bishops of the Roman Catholic Church ? 

The Avrorney-GeneRAL said the matter did not come within his department; 
the que+tion should have been asked of his hon. and learned friend the Attorney- 
General for Ireland. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Colonel Sts rnoxe wished to ask the President of the Board of Trade whether 
certain individuals had not been adinitted into the Crystal Palace on the Sab- 
bath day, and whether some of them had not availed themselves of that oppor- 
tunity to copy certain articles therein deposited ? 

Mr, Lazovouere said the Executive Committes were anxious to preserve & 
record of all the useful articles exhibited in tie Crystal Palace ; and, in order to 
procure illustrations for that record, a gentleman had been allowed admission on 
Sundays to make some photographie experiments, which could not be effected 
at any other time. 

Col. Srsrnoxr asked if it was true, that, in consequence of that permission, 
some of the articles had been injured ? 

Mr. LanovcuEre said one work of art certainly had been injured in some 
way, but ample compensation would be made to the exhibitor for the damage. 

” METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT. 

Sir B, Hatt wished to ask the noble Lord at the head of the Woods and 
Forests if he intended to renew the Metropolitan Buildings Act? 

Lord Seymour replied in the affirmative. 

SINGULAR ERROR. 

Captain Scopes wished to know from some of the Admiralty authorities how 
it was that in the official Navy List he was returned as dead ? 

Admiral Dunpas was glad to find that his gallant friend was alive and in his 
place, but he believed the mistake had arisen from the fact tha: the gallant gen- 
tleman's death had been reported in a local nawspaper. 

PATENT LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 

On the motion for considering this bill, as amended, 

Mr. C. Lewis said Government were not prepared to accede to the proposal 
made yesterday to establish a separate fee-fund; but they were prepared to make 
such an alteration in the 49th clause of the bill as to prevent any compensation 
being paid under the provisions of the bill without the sanction of Parliament. 
The probable amount ef compensation that would have to be awarded was 
yery trifling, considering the magnitude and nature of the offices abolishid by 
the bill. 

The clause was amended, as proposed by the hon, member ; and some other ad- 
ditions and alterations having been made, the bill, as amended, was considered 
and agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Lasoucuens, the Standing Orders were suspended, so as 
to admit ef the bill being at once advanced through the remaining stages. 

The bill was then read a third time and passed. 


ATTENDANCE OF MEMBERS IN THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 

On the motion of Mr. Lasovcuere, the report of the committee on this sub- 
ject, which was presented on the preceding day, was read by the Clerk at the 
table. It was as follows :—‘ The select committee appointed to settle the order 
in which members shall accompany Mr. Speaker on all occasions when her 
Majesty shall command the House to attend her Majesty in the House of 
Peers have considered the matter to them referred, and have come to 
the following resolutions, which they have agreed to report to the House :— 
‘Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that, in order to 
jnsure regniarity in order of proceeding from this House to the House of 


sirous of attending Mr. Speaker, do communicate his intention in writing to 
the Clerk of the House, in case the House be not sitting, before the hour of five 
in the afternoon of the day preceding ; and, if the House be sitting, between the 
hour ef three in the afternoon and the rising of the House on the day preceding, 
That, on the House béing summoned to attend her Majesty, the Cabinet Minis- 
ters present do immediately follow the Speaker. That, on the day of meeting 
or prorogation, before any other business be entered upon, the names of the 
members so sevt to the Clerk be put into a glass, and arranged according to the 
order in which they shall be drawn forth therefrom. When the House is sum- 
moned to attend her Majesty, the members now so arranged shall be called over 
by the Clerk, and the members sball proceed in such order to the Honse of 
Lords, in ranks of four. That, after the House has been summoned to attend 
her Majesty, no member of this House do remain in, or cross, or pass through 
any of the lobbies or passages leading from the door of this House to the door of 
the House of Lords, and ths Serjeant-at-Arms attending this House do keep the 
said passages clear of members.” 

‘A lengthened discussion ensued, in which several hon. gentlemen strongly 
objected to the adoption of the resolution. 

Sir B. Havx thought that the best mode of proceeding wonld be to 


out. The hon. Baronet moved an amendment to that effect, which, after some 
further discussion, was agreed to, instead of the origina] resolutions. 


SARDINIA AND NAPLES. 


of the Foreign Office, and he hoped for the sake of humanity that the noble Lord 
would be able to answer them satisfactorily. It was well known, upon the 
most wnexceptionable authority, that, in consequence of the refuge which 
Piedmont had given to the thousands of Italian refugees driven out from other 

arts of the 
bs interfere, and that the constitution of Piedmont was threatened with danger. 
The object of his questions, therefore, was to express a hope thatthe Governments 
of England and France united would give all possible countenanes and support 
tothe Sardinian Government in its to uphold that constitution. (Hear, 
hear.) His next question was on amore painful subject. It was known to the 
Honse and to the country, on the anthority of the right hon. member for the 
University of Oxford, that the ese eontinet of the Government of Naples to- 
‘wards those prisoners accused of political offences whom it held in its power, was 
at once an outrage against religion, an outrage against humanity, an outrage 
‘against decency, and av outrage against civilisation. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. B. Cocusane.—Order. order, 

Sir De Lacy Evans —That which he stated was not less the fact. It was in 
| the recollection of hon. members that a constitution had been spontane usly 
granted to Naples, by the King of that country, in 1848; but that constitution 
‘had since been violated in the most shametul manner on every point and the 


‘we | most summary mode of dealing with the legislation adopted by the King—namely, 


states 
The Marquis of Lanspowne said he would inquire into the subject. 


{ 


that of imprisoning the majority of the representatives of the people under that 

constitution spontaneously granted. These imprisonments, which comprehended 

} an immense number of the most respectable classes, included also a Prime 

_| Minister of Naples. 

‘Mr. B. Cocunaye rose to order, He wished to know how far the rules of the 

warranted tha hon, and gallant member in bringing the whole question of 

e foreign policy of the country as regarded other countries under notice ? 

| ‘The Speaker ruled that the hon. and gallant officer was in order. (Hear.) 
Sir De Lacy Evans had no interest in the question except that of humanity 

and jastice—(Hear)—and he regretted that he should have had occasion to move 

in the matter. The hon. and gallant member then put the second question, which 


Lords on occasions of opening or proroguing Parliament, every member de- | 


place the | 
names of all hon, members indiscriminately in a glass, and for each hon. | 
member to follow Mr Speaker in the order in which his name should be drawn | 


Sir De Lacy Evans rose to put two questions to the noble Lord at the head | 


insula for political causes, the Austrian Government had seen fit 


was as follows :—From a publication entitled to the highest consideration, it ap- 
pears that there are at present above 20,000 persons confined in the prisons of 
Naples. for alleged political offences ; that. these prisoners have, with extremely 
few exceptions, been thus immured in violation of the existivg laws of the coun- 
try, and without the slightest legal trial-or public inquiry into their respective 
cases; that they include a late Prime Minister and a majority of the late Neapo- 
litan Parliament, as well as a large proportion of the most respectable and intel- 
ligent classes of society ; that these prisoners are chained two and two together 
that these chains are never undone, day or night, for any purpose whatever, and 
that they are suffering refinements of barburity and cruelty unknown in any 
other civilised country :—it is consequently asked if the British Minister at the 
Court of Naples has been instructed to employ his good offices in the cause 
of ag ad for the diminution of these lamentable severtties, and with what 
result ? 

Viscount PaLmersron.— With regard to the first question, Ican enly say that 
her Majesty’s Government attach very great importance to the maintenance of 
the independence of the kingdom of Sardinia—(Hear, hear)—and that they look 
with much anxiety to the working of the. constitution of that country. But, at 
the same time, 1 am bound to say that nothing has occurred to lead her Majesty’s 
Government to suspect that this constitution was in any danger, orthat the in- 
dependence of Sardinia is threatened with the encroachments of any foreign 
power, (Hear, hear) The manner in which that constitution has hitherto 
worked for the benefit of the people and of the Sovereign entitle us to 
hope that it will continue as it has been and as it is—a model worthy 
of the imitation of all nations, (Hear, hear.) As Sardinia herself affvras 
an example of good government under its influence, it is highly honoar- 
ple to the Sovereign as well as the people of that country, and calculated to 
inspire hopes of its adoption by other nations. (Hear, hear.) With regard te 
the second question, her Majesty’s Government, in common with all inielligent 
men in this country, have learned with infinite pain, from various quarters, a 
confirmation of the impression produced by the communications of the right 
hon. member for the University of Oxtord in respect to the unfortunate and 
calamitous condition of the Neapolitan political prisoners. (Hear.) It has not 
been any part of the duty of the British Government to make any representation 
to the Government of Naples on the subject, seeing that it relates to the internal 
management of the government of that country; but at the same time I 
think it right to say that Mr. Gladstone has done himself great honour by 
the course he has pursued in this matter in the first instance, 
and which he has followed since—(Hear)—for when we see an 
English gentleman of station and position turn his eye from the engagements 
which such a city as Naples affords, and, instead of going to see volcanoes or 
disinterred cities, visitivg the courts of justice, visiting the prisons, visiting the 
dungeons of those prisons, and examining personally into the cases of the un- 
happy victims of illegality and injustice there to be found—@Cheers)—with the 
view of interesting public opinion in Europe to remedy these abuses—this, I 
say, does honour to any person. (Hear) And, concurring with the view of 
that right hon. gentleman. that public opinion, duly aronsed on the subject, might 
have that effect, I did think it part of my duty to send copies of the pamphlets 
in question to her Majesty’s Ministers at the several Courts of Europe, with in- 
structions to communicate their contents to the respective Governments to whom 
they were accredited, and by that means to create an influence which may be 
more effective than any direct interference of ours, in promoting the object of 
the right hon. gentleman the member for Oxford, and the hon. and gallant 
officer who has put the question. (Hear.) 

Mr. B, Cocarane rose to address the House amidst cries of ‘* Order.” 

The Speaker overruled the hon. member, and decided that he could not speak 
on the subject. 

Colonel Sisruorr bronght forward the case of Amne Hicks, who had been 
deprived of a hut and stall for the sale of refreshments in Hyde Park, by order 
of the Woods and Forests, He moved for copies of all orders and decisions 
made in her case. 

Lord Sxymovn had no objection to the production of the papers, but defended 
the expulsion of Mrs. Hicks fromm the Park, on tlie ground that the Woods and 
Forests bad no option but to act up to the provisions of the 4th of Geo. 1V., 
¢. 50, which forbade the erection of cottages in the Park. 

‘The motion was agneed to. 

THE INCOME-TAX. 

Mr. Hume moved that the evidence taken before the Select Committee for in- 
quiring into the Income-tax be laid on the table. 

‘The CHANCELLOR of the Excaequex stated that the decision of the Select 
Committee itself was, that, as the evidence was in an incomplete state, it wasin- 
expedient to lay it before the House. He should, thorefore, oppose the motion. 

After a short conversation, the House divided— 

For the motion + aS 


15 
Againstit .. o4 - - - 
There being less than forty members present, the House stood adjourned, 


OverFLowinc or tHE Ratye.—A Correspondent writes:—On 
Tueaday night, the 29th July, the Lake of Geneva, and particularly the neizh- 
pourhood of Vevey, was visited by one of the most violent storms of thun- 
der, lightning, hail, and rain, that has been witnessed for many years. The 
| size of the pieces of ice which fell for nearly an hour iy aimost incredible, and 
the injury done thereby, especially to the vices, cannot be calculated. This 
storm was followed by an almost uninterrupted heavy rain till Friday 
morning, and the consequence has been that the Rhine has overflowed its 
banks and flooded the whole country on either side nearly down to Mayence, 
and in many parts has done vast injury to crops and otherwise. The Baden 
Railway has been so much injured, that the working of it is impracticable 
from Bille nearly to Heidelberg; in some places bridges being forced away by 
the impetous rash of the waters, and in others the embankments washed 
down and the rails broken. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


The full tide towards the Great Industrial display continues in unabated 
numbers. Monday was one of the warmest and finest days of the season, and 
the concourse of visitors was very great. Between nine and eleven o'clock, the 
Kensington and Knightsbridge road had two confluent streams of vehicles—one 
caused by the usnal Monday-morning excursions to Hampton Court, &e,, and 
the other by an enormous infinx of visitors towards the Crystal Palace. Atthe 
Exhibition, arrivals did not visibly slacken until long past twelve and did not 
become much moderated till near two, fom which time they rapidly diminished. 
During the firsttwo hours about 40,000 persons entered the Building; and up 
to one, there were more than 50,000 visitors. As may be imagined, the heat 
was excessive, 

The entire number of visitors during the day was 62,631. Thereceipts were 
—Season tickets, £22; at the d-ors, £3006 15s.: total, £3028 18s. Among the 
more remarkable arrivals were the following:—Christchurch School, St. 
Pancras, 60; Tunbridge Wells Sanday-school,43; workmen from Wells’ fioor- 
cloth manufactury, Camberwell, 30; a party from Leeds, 18; farm labourers 
from Mr. Buckley’s, Kent, 20; labourers from Whitchurch, Kent, 70; party 
from Mr. Harewood’s, Belstead-hall, Suffolk, 20; girls and attendants from 
Price’s candle manufactory, Vauxhall, 45. 

On Tuesday, the sale of season tickets duced the sum of £11 10s. and the 
money taken atthe doors amounted to £3236 93.,making the total receipts £3247 
193. The police report stated the number of visitants to have been 69,069, in- 
cluding a vast gathering of teetotallers, to the number of 20,000 and upwards. 
The teetotallers, who were well disciplined in provincial music, regaled the ears 
of the rest of the visitors with a Welsh song, which produced a sensation per- 
fectly novel in this place, and had the effect of exciting ove of the auditors to 
such a degree that he made a violent attack on three women, and in his traatic 
fit knocked them down before he could be secured by the police. The Executive 
Committee have, in consequence of the disturbence, issued an order requesting 
all persons to abstain from singing. The thermometor varied in the course of the 
day from 65 deg. to 74 deg., making a mean temperature of 70-4 

On Wednesday, the excursion trains from various parts of the country 
bronght up great numbers, and certainly formed a large proportion, if not an 
| actual majority, of the visitors. One pleasing feature of the day was the number 
of school children that were seen perauibulating the Buildmg. The children of 
no less than 15 schools were afforded this treat. Amongst them were 45 from 
the national, 40 from the free school at Windsor; 50 from a school at Clewer, 
near Windsor; 69 from the Slough charity school ; and 20 from tae Countess 
of Aboyne’s school, at Orton Longueville, near Peterborough. The total nam- 
per of visitors fell short of those of the previous day by nearly 10,000; but they 
amounted to 59,139 notwithstanding; and the receipts at the doors were 
£2833 4. 6d, and from season tickets, £22. 

‘There is little to record of the official proceedings of the Exhibition during 
the past week, save in the magnificent /éies at Paris, a full report of which we 
give elsewhere, 

A novel proposition has been made to extend and perpetuate the benefits 
of the Exhibition. The Imperial Austrian Commission has proposed that 
the rich collection of minerals at present in their department shall remain in 
this country, we giving in exchange such of our minerals, especially our carboni- 
ferous products, as are of no value to us, though of much interest to them. We 
do not see why the interchange should stop here. On the contrary, we trast 
that the principle of reciprocity will be extended to all samples in every branch 
of art and mannfacture incladed in the Exhibition, This suggestion is so 
valuable that we feel assured of its meeting the full support of those with whom 
it lies to give it effect. 


THE ENGLISH IN PARIS. 
Pants, Wednesday. 


Our respected countrymen are swarming here. Paris never was so full 
of them. ‘The hotels echo with every accent of the British speech. The 
cafis on the Boulevards are making their fortune by the sale of grogues ; 
and hardly a shop in the grands quartiers which does not stick up “ En 
glish spoken,” or “ English spiked,” upon the strength of a bearded young 
gentleman, or a black-eyed young lady, able to say “ How you are, my 
Lord ? Rosbiff, plun-pudding, Jean Bull 2” it being quite needless to state 
that every proper and genuine Englishman, and more particularly every 
proper and genuine Englishwoman, rush frantically into the shops im 
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question, and 5 buy everything 'in 
creation which they don’t want, be- 
cause they have a notion, a desperate 
error, that articles are cheaper on 
the Boulevards than in Regent- 
street, and because everybody takes 
something home from Paris, and be- 
cause they feel in a holyday humour 
and are generous, and because they 
have a sufficiency of five-franc pieces 
in their pocket. The restaurateurs, 
of course, are well frequented; and 
the garcons at Very’s, Vefours, and 
the Trois Freres are in despair at the 
utterly heterodox and unscientific 
combinations of dishes ordered by 
the English customers. It is a 
grand thing to see a thorough Lon- 
don party puzzling over a dinner 
carte, floundering from poisson to 
potage, and from hors douvres to 
entremets; turning up pocket die- 
tionaries to find out what a con- 
sommée is, and dreadfully distressed 
to translate vol au vent & la jinan- 
citve, and find it means literally 
“fly to the wind like a female 
banker ;” that is, if vol signify 
“fly " the best Frenchman of the 
party stoutly offering to bet a 
glass of brandy and water that it 
means “ theft,” he having read the 
expression in the Gazette des Tribu- 
naue that very morning. Generally, 
our friends fall{back upon chops and 
steaks. They have a wholesome 
dread of mystic made dishes, and 
would as soon yenture upon senna 
and salts as command wne mayen- 
naise de volaille, or a cramouski & la 
Russe, One gentleman dolefully in- 
formed me, that, having seen some- 
thing to be cooked with champignons, 
he had ordered it instantly, taking 
champignons to mean champagne, 
and was dreadfully disappointed 
when he found it practically trans- 
lated as mushrooms. Long names 
are also a sad stumbling-block in 
the culinary way of our worthy 
countrymen, They take a dish de- 
noted by three or four words to be 
something terribly elaborate, not 
to say indigestible; and I asto- 
nished a party from Islington by 
expounding an extraordinary mix- 
ture, called purée aux croutons & la 
Crecy, a simply meaning carrot 
soup with crumbs in it. They had 
imagined some much more profound 
and complicated mixture. On the 
whole, however, I doubt whether our 
friends like the “kickshaws;” I 
hear continual cries for “ Something 
solid! Confound it! something 
respectable—-some good wholesome 
meat, and none of this trash of sauces and stews:” while, even in the 
midst of the flow of Sillery and clos vougeot, at St. Cloud, yesterday, I 
heard a fat gentleman, with great talents for perspiring, pathetically ex- 
press a wish to “ dip his beak into a quart pot of porter.” In the matter 
of meat and drink there are indeed always two classes of Englishmen 
in Paris, The one species affect an exaggerated abhorrence of French 
dishes and a contempt for French wine. ‘They frequent English taverns, 
have tea to breakfast, and joints to dinner; never take milkless coffee ; 
pay a ridiculous price for the worst possible port and sherry, and “can’t 
stand these sloppy messes some people are so fond of.” This is your 
untravelled, unsophisticated John Bull, who comes to Paris because 
everybody else does; who delivers himself over into the hands of a 
who trots him from the Are de l'Rtoile to the Jardin 
nd the Madeleine to the Column of July; and, finally, 
gives him up after a week’s hard work, under the im jon that the 
Panthéon is Notre Dame, the Louvre the Hotel de Ville, and the In- 
valides the Bourse. Not so your more experienced and longer travelled 
Englishman. He is probably young—young Englishmen now-a-days 
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have generally gone over much more ground than old ones—and his - 


glazed boots have beaten half the stones in Paris. He never thinks of 
ordinary sights—of churches, museums, institutions, and picture gal- 
leries ; his lions are particular cafés and restaurants, where they excel in 
particular dishes. He knows the dancing gardens which the most fa- 
mous lionnes frequent, and descants upon the style of polking of each. 
He speaks French boldly, if not successfully, and takes care to be as 
slangy in his phrases as possible. He is great at ordering dinners, and 
is profound upon the orthodox order in which wines, red and white, are 
to bedrunk. Furthermore, he is upto the small town talk of the day; 
bows to Malle. Bigon, of the Montausier, and leaves his card at Malle. 
v , of the Varietés, He is proud of his knowledge of Paris, and 
Speaks disrespectfully of beefsteaks. English cookery he holds to be 
but one step remote from cannibalism—beneath it; and as for 
dress, he stoutly maintains that a grisette from the Quartier 
Latin can do jmore with a five franc shawl than an En- 
glish Marchioness with a hundred and fifty guinea cachemere ! 
Of course, this latter gentleman holds the former gentleman in 
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eontempt asa Goth and a barbarian 
while the Vandal reciprocates the 
sentiment, and mentally pronounces 
his traducer to be a Frenchified 
jackanapes and a moustached frog- 
eater, The class in question—the 
thorough old John Bulls—are, how- 
ever, gradually mellowing down. It 
is upon occasions of this kind, when 
they cross the Channel, not to see 
Paris, but to see the fétes, that they 
come out most strongly, grumble 
most lustily, drink brandy and 
water most heartily, and in general 
make their Anglican peculiarities 
and singularities most manifest. 
Going along the Boulevards, the 
number of smoothly-shaven Saxon 
faces is quite remarkable. The 
Proprietors thereof usually keep in 
clusters 3 and cluster is continually 
hailing cluster, delighted to meet 
each other in a distant and foreign 
land, the encounter ending by both 
clusters coalescing and proceeding to 
the nearest ca/i, to compare notes 
and impressions—to hear how Jones, 
who is sixteen stone good, fell down 
a8 many steps upon the slipper 
waxed staircase—how Brown lise 
been scratched by the hard sheets, 
and can’t dry his face with the soft 
towels—how the Smiths, husband 
and wife, able between them to 
make five-and-thirty stone kick the 
beam, have been put into a bed five 
feet by three—how Johnson can’t get 
anything fit to eat, and longs for 
joints again—how Jackson can’t get 
anything fit to drink except brandy, 
and longs for stout again—and how 
Williams, upon four occasions, took 
the peculiar 5 with a long tail, used 
in French caligraphy, fora 9, and 
paid accordingly, to the intense de- 
light of the garcon in attendance. 
These relations over, the party inva« 
riably fall to discussing the number 
of tickets for the different fates they 
have managed to procure, Jones 
relates how he called fifteen times on 
M. Sallandrouze in one forenoon, 
and wrote eight and-thirty letters to 
the Minister of the Interior. Wil- 
liams announces with great glee 
that he secured for his party seven 
bottles of champagne at St, Cloud 
by stating that he was the Lord 
Mayor of Leeds; and Robinson 
trumps them all by announcing 
that he has a ticket for the review 
admitting him to the President’s 
tribune. By this time the ladies 
are getting impatient to be off, 
and talk confidentially over the 
little tables about the shops 
where lace is 80 ridiculously cheap, and where they have the 
most beautiful bonnets (without exception) in Paris, At this 
all the gentlemen indignantly declare that every thing is better and 
cheaper in London—that all the Mechlin and Valenciennes lace comes 
from Nottingham, and all the beautiful figured cambric handkerchiefs 
from Belfast. The ladies repel the insinuation with the contempt and 
scorn which it deserves, and imagine a number of things absolutely in- 
dispensable—for the ball, or the concert, or the review—which they haye 
never thought of until the idea was suggested by some unlucky shop 
window, and which they cannot by any human possibility do without. 
Some of the most daring hint even at bracelets, distinetly propose 
lockets at ridiculous prices, and infinitesimal watches—to be had 
“almost for next to nothing, comparatively.” The unhappy male 
Joneses, Williamses, Smiths, Browns, Jacksons, and Johnsons are, one 
after the other, encountered and placed hors de combat; and it is need- 
less to say that the bonnet figures at St. Cloud, the lace flutters in the 
breezes of the Champ de Mars, and the bracelets glance beneath the 
thousand candles of the Hotel de Ville. A. B. R. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PORTRAITS. 


THOMAS COLLINS, ESQ., M.P. FOR KNARESBOROUGH. 
Tne family of Collins is of great antiquity in the county of Sussex, 
and in the reign of Henry VII. was possessed of considerable landed 
property in and near Barwash, in that county. A branch of this family 
settled in the neighbourhood of Knaresborough in the latter half of the 


T. COLLINS, ESQ., M,P, FOR KNARESBOROUGH.—FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE 
BY CLAUDET. 


17th century, from whom the present member is descended. He is the 
second son of the Rev. T. Collins, of Folygote and Knaresborough, for- 
merly rector of Barvingham, in the North Riding of York; and in the 
commission of the peace for the North and West Ridings of Yorkshire 
and county of Durham ; was born in the Oct. of 1825; educated at the 
Charterhouse; graduated at Wadham College, Oxford, in 1847, and 
called to the Bar in 1849 by the Honourable Society of Bench he 

Inner ‘Temple, and is meniber of the Northern Chreuit, append the 
West Riding session. A liberal Tory, his political sentiments, as they 
may be gathered from his first address to the electors of Knaresborough, 
are as fellow. He is for maintaining in all its integrity the Established 
Church, both in England and Ireland, and opposed to the endewment by 
the State of the Romish religion, or concession to Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics of ierritorial titles or preccdency; thinks that the agri- 
cultural classes are entirely burdened in respect of local taxation, and 
ought to have immediate relief accorded to them ; is in favcur of non- 
interfcrence in the int rnal affairs of foreign nations, and of complete 
self-government for all truly British colonies in all provincial matters as 
means of securing the real dignity und integrity of the empi e, and 
with, at the same time, obtaining eeono.ry in public expenditure ; 
is opposed to secuiar State education, but wiuli grant to all denemi- 
nations of religicn aid from the national funds in proportion to the 
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monies which they themselves subscribe. On tie death of the Right 
Hon, W. J. Lascelles, he came forward as a candidate for Knaresboro’, 
in opposition to Mr. W. H. Watson, formerly M.P. for Kinsale. 
Mr. Watson, after prosecuting a canvass for some days, retired the day 
previous to the nomination, and Mr. Collins was returned by a ma- 
jority of 31. the numbers being—Collins, 95; Lawson, 64. 

Mr, Collins was introduced into the House by Mr, E. B. Denison, the 
member for the West Riding of Yorkshire, and Mr. Spencer Walpole, 
the eminent Queen’s connsel and member for Midhurst. 

Our portrait is from a Daguerréotype by Claudet. 


ARRIVAL OF THE AMERICAN CLIPPER YACHT 
“AMERICA,” OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. 


In the Intustrarep Lonpon News of March 15, page 207, we gave 
an Engraving of the yacht America, in frame, as she appeared building 
at New York, forthe purpose of competing with the English yachts at 
Cowes. We now engrave the vessel from a sketch made on her arrival 
at the rendezvous of the Royal Yacht Squadron on the 31st ult. 
Accustomed as we have been to witness the symmetrical models of 
our own yacht elubs, we confess our opinion falters when a model of an 
entirely different construction, so contrary in every respect, both in build 


and rig, is presented to us. In our former remarks, we termed the 
America to be “ rather a violation of the old-established ideas of naval 
architecture,” which all must candidly confess to be the case. In lieu 
of “ straight lines,” we have curved and hollow lines; instead ef spars 
loaded with rigging, top hamper, and numberless small sails, we have 
stately masts with scarcely a rope to support them; the propelling 
power being in substance, and not in sum. In fact, instead of the “ phan- 
tom ship,” we have before us “ a rakish piratical-looking craft,” whose 
appearance in bygone days in the Southern Atlantic would have 
struck terror into the soul of many a “ homeward-bounder,” But this 
yacht has traversed the Atlantic on a different mission ; and epportunely 
in the year 1851, the citizen of the States brings her for fraternal 
competition with the aristocracy of our own island. 


Since her arrival she has been visited by nearly every member of the 
Squadron, and by several scientific and naval gentlemen, and all appear 
to be gratified with the inspection. As some discrepancy has already 
appeared in the accounts of the America, we have taken some pains 
to verify the following. 


She was solely designed and constructed by Mr. George Steers, of the 
firm of Messrs, George and James R, Steers, of New York, who are now 
on a visit to this country in the yacht. To the}talents of the builder 
the New York Yacht Club is indebted for several of the specimens which 
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may name the sloop Syren, of 8% tons ; 
ybil, 68 tons ; Cygnet, 52 ; Coquille, 87 5 
several of the celebrated New York pilot-boat he W..G. Wagstaff, 104 
tons, supposed to be the fastest vessel of her tin and subsequently the 
well-known Mary Taylor, of 75 tons, the smartest vessel in the States. 
Ag it has been whispered that the yacht, after all, has been designed and 
constructed by one of our own countrymen, we have authority for 
etating that Mr George Steers was born in New York, and is the son of 
the late Mr. Henry Steers, a native of Dartmouth, England, and once 
connected with our naval establishment at Plymouth, but who emigrated 
to the United States, and established himself in that country. x 

The America belongs to the New York Yacht Club, and is, according 
to American register, 171 tons; she is owned by J. C, Stevens, Esq. the 
Commodore of the N.Y.¥.C., and by Messrs. ©. A, Stevens, H, Wilkes, 
and J. B, Finlay. Her dimensions are :— 


grace their list; among which wi 
the schooners Cornelia, 90 tons; 


Feet. In. 
Length over all se és ve vk a. 94 0 
Length of keel - - oy . 82 4 
kxtreme breadth = .. - . . oe 22 
Breadth moulded... +. bs 2», ue 


The dimensions of spars—Foremast, 79 ft. 6 in; mainmast, 81 ft., 
with 2} into a foot rake to both masts; bowsprit (hollow), $2 ft., 17 of 
which only is outboard; fore gaff, 24 ft.; main gaff, 28 ft. ; malin boom, 
6 ft. 

She carries three standing sails, viz. jib, foresail, and mainsail ; the 
foot of the latter as well as of the jib laces to the boom; she also sets a 
main gaff-topsail, Her forestay is very heavy, and is the principal sup- 
porter of the foremast. ‘The internal arrangements of the America are 
in chaste style, with a due regard to comfort. The fore-cabin is 21 ft. by 
8 ft., with 14 berths (seven on either side) for the crew, besides state 
cabins for the master andmate. The galley, or cook's department, is 
apart between the fore and after cabins, a great desideratum in warm 
climates, which comfort, as regards the men, has been overlooked in our 
yachts. The fore-cabin is ventilated by a circular skylight, 3 ft. in 
diameter. Between the galley and main cabin there are two large state- 
rooms ; there are also two other state-rooms, a pantry and wash-room. 
The cock-pit, as itis termed, is a circular opening abaft of 30 ft. cireum- 
ference, from which is the entrance to the main cabin, On the star- 
bourd side is the bath-room, and on the opposite is a clothes and wine 
room; and under the cock-pit is the sail-room. The main cabin, or 
saloon, is fitted with sofas, of mahogany and velvet, corresponding 
furniture, with a splendid carpet. Lockers extend the whole length of 
the cabin, with plate-glass panels, The internal decorations are Chinese 
white and gold, with mahogany reliefs, On deck, by the mainmast, 
there is a break, which gives the appearance of a raised quarter-deck : 
the bulwarks are only 14 inches. She has a plain raking sternpost, and 
a large gilt eagle, &c. on the stern, which is elliptical. The workmanship 
of the whole is perfection. She is ali smooth outside, and would be taken 
for an iron vessel by a keen eye, The shrouds under the line, about two- 
thirds down, are covered with white canvas, which gives her a light ap- 
pearance. 

Her crew consists of seven hands before the mast, two mates, cook, 
steward, boy, and master—in all, thirteen hands, 

Whatever may be the result in her trials with some of our fast yachts, 
we trust that the introduction of this novel specimen will be the means 
of cultivating that good feeling which ought to prevail among all who 
contend for the palm in a fair spirit of rivalry, The owners are far beyond 
any mercenary ideas or speculative purposes, and, we understand, are 
ready to allow her sailing qualities to be tested with any yacht that may 
be selected for the purpose; and, as the gain of “a cup” or a pecuniary 
prize is not their object, we have no doubt, ere long, we shall be able to 
record something definite on the subject. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


Tne eighth annual meeting of the British Archwological Institute com- 
menced at Bristol, on Tuesday week, with Mr, John Scandrett Har- 
ford, of Blair Castle, as president of the meeting, in the room of Lord 
Talbot de Malahide. Although Bristol and the neighbourhood abounds 
with splendid eeclesiastical edifices and objects of archmological 
interest, the Congress was not very numerously attended, and the local 
museum was comparatively inattractive. 

The business of the Institute was opened by an inaugural meeting at 
the Guildhall, where the members and their friends were received by the 
Mayor, Sir John Kerle Haberfield, and the various civic dignitaries. Several 
ladies honoured the meeting with their company. ‘The general programme 
of the proceedings differed but little from that of former occasions, 
The president's address was followed by addresses from Chevalier Bun- 
sen, Dr, Whewell, and others. Mr. Tucker, one of the secretaries, then 
read an interesting account of the most ancient of the civil offices, and 
a few remarks on the muniments belonging to the corporation, which, 
at the close of the meeting, the members were invited toinspect. In the 
evening a conversazione was held at the Philosophical Institution, Park- 
street, were a paper was read by Mr. Freeman, of Oxford, on the rage 
for restorations, and the Vandalism of transferring the Elgin marbles 
from their proper locality to the walls of the British Museum ; and was 
replied to by the keeper of antiquities at the Museum, who vindicated 
Lord Elgin and his own office with truth and spirit. 

On Wednesday, Professor Willis lectured on Wells Cathedral, in his 
own able and attractive manner: Mr. Cockerell explaining the statues 
and sculptures of the west front; and members examining with critical 
care and occasional approbation the several restorations conducted by 
Mr. Ferrey, and since by Mr. Salvin. 

Thursday’s proceedings commenced with the meetings of the different 
sections, the Architectural Section meeting in the chapter-house, in the 
Cathedral, and the historical section at the theatre of the Bristol Insti- 
tution. At the latter the chair was taken by Mr. Hallam, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
when the Rev. Mr. Warner read a paper giving an account of Tyndale’s 
New Testament. A discussion followed, and Chevalier Bunsen then 
read a dissertation on the Lake Moris. In the Architectural Section, 
Mr. Britton, F.S.A., read a series of admirably timed remarks on the 
topography and archeology of Bristol and its vicinity, convey- 
ing some valuable antiquarian and _ bibliographical information 
in a very attractive form. In enumerating the buildings of Bristol, Mr. 
Britton enumerated the very fine example engraved upon the preceding 
page, viz. the Abbey Gatehouse, situated at the south-west corner of 
College-green, Bristol, and which originally formed one ef the principal 
entrances to the monastery. The lower story, represented in the engray- 
ing, is a genuine specimen of Norman work of the 12th century, and is 
remarkable for the soundness and good quality of the stone 
with which it is built, the arris and mouldings being nearly 
as square and sharp as at first. The upper story isof Tudor 
architecture (temp. Henry VII.), with niches and coats of arms 
indicative of its age; and between the two stories is a long inscrip- 
tion im black letter, The Tudor story, besides its want of accord- 
ance in style, has been much disfigured by the insertion of modern sash- 
windows ; but the Norman work is not surpassed by any other building 
of its kind in the kindgdom. A paper illustrative of its merits was subse- 
quently read to the Institute meeting by Mr. J. Clayton, architect, from 
one of whose drawings the accompanying Illustration has been engraved. 

At the close of his address, Mr, Britton was mmuch cheered by the 
meeting. 

In the afternoon, divine service was performed at St. Mary Redcliffe 
Church. A very impressive sermon was preached by the Dean of 
Bristol. At the close of the service, an elaborate and very interesting 
paper was read by Mr, Godwin, the architect. who is so suc- 
cessfully conducting the restoration of St. Mary, Redcliffe. The 
Canynge Society, a club of citizens, has been formed for carrying out 
this noble work. At the close of his address, Mr. Godwin dwelt upon 
the present deplorable condition of the building; its falling parapets, its 
splitting walls, and shattered spirets on the tower, giving sad indication 
of universal decay, “On the question of restoration generally,” said Mr. 
Godwin, “ no one would oppose more earnestly than I would the de- 
struction of an ancient edifice, with all its associations and time-tints, to 
substitute for it a new copy, however well executed, so long as it could 
be maintained for its purpose. In the case of St. Mary, Redcliffe, how- 
ever, no question of this sort arises. Ifit be not renewed, its character 
must utterly pass away. There is but little of the exterior of the church 


that can possibly be maintained. If we would preserve the structure for | 


irs sacred purpcses, and transmit to posterity the noble specimen of skill 
and piety which our forefathers gave.to us in trust, there is no other 
course than restoration, conducted with a painstaking and anxious de- 
sire to make the building what it originally was, Pride of country, love 
of beauty, and duty to God, all prompt so strongly to the completion 
ha restoration, that I have no doubt"whatever as to the ultimate re- 
eult.” 

Mr. Godwin, at the conclusion of his paper, took the varions members 
and visitors of the Institute present round the edifice, pointing out the 


various alterations, the character of which called forth bighly merite 
encomiums on Mr, Godwins’ taste and ekill. 

In the evening the dinner took place at the Victoria-rooms. We 
shall illustrate this banquet next week; but should now add, that the 
proceedings of the entire meeting have, by aid of supplementary columns, 
been very ably reported in the Bristol Mirror. 


OLUME EIGHTEEN of the ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS is now ready, bound in cloth gilt, price One Guinea ; 
or in paper covers, 16s, ; published this day, JULY 19 ; containing nearly 
SEVEN HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 
360 of which ererejative to the GaeaT ExniniTIoN, 
Caves for Binding the Vol. 2s. 6d. each. 
Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsmen ; and may be had at the 
Office, 198, Strand, London. 


ATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


In Monthly Volumes, copiously Illustrated, price 2s, 6d. 
Just published, 

THE MORMONS, a Contemporary Eawlory or, Memoirs of 
= Life and Death of JOSEPH SMITH, the American jomet. In one vol, 

ice 28, 6d, 

“The contents of this volume are curious and interesting to the highest de- 
gree, containing as they do the first full and fair account which has been given 
to the world of the new religion called Mormonism, and of Joe Smith its 
founder.”—Atlas. - 

‘One of the most painfully instructive volumes that ever issued from the 
press.” — Witness, 4 

“One of the most remarkable events in modern history has been the rise and 
progress of the Mormonites ; it is, perhaps, unparalleled in the history of the 
world. The author has performed his task with impartiality and care.”— 


Standard of Freedom. 

“ An extremely interesting work, The author gives the details of the history 
of tke American Mahomet with the honesty and candour so essential to histori- 
cal narrative. The incidents are so numerous, exciting, and tragical, that the 
work has all the fascination of a romance and cannot fail to attract very general 
attention.”— Glasgow Examiner. 


Office, 198, Strand. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK, 


Souwpay, August 10.—Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monpay, !1.—Half-Quarter Day. 

‘TuEspAY, 12.—Grouse Shooting commences, 
WEDNEsDAY, 13.—Old Lammas Day. 

Tuorspar, 14.—Printing invented, 1437. 

Fripay, 15,—Assumption. 

Sarurpay, !6.—The Manchester Massacre. 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 16, 1851. 
Monday | Tuesday | Wednesday| Thursday | Friday | Sarurday 
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HBEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—THIRD WEEK 
of the GREAT AMERICAN and FRENCH TROUPE of EQUESTRIANS, who, in con~ 
sequence of their unequivocal ruccess, will appear every evening.—Particular attention is di- 
rected to the following seale cf prives :—Dress Circle, 3s: Boxes, 28; Pit, 1s 6d; Gallery, 1s; 
Upper Gallery, 6d.—Doors to open ench evening at Ha f-past Seven o'clock.—NoTICE:—The 
following list of Distinguished Artists can only appear in England for a limited period:— 
Maile Caroline, 1a Haut Ecole; Mr McCollum, whose extraordinary feats. elegance, and 
grace have already stamped him as the greatest Wonder cf the World ; Mr. Eaton Stone, 
on his Wild Horse ; Mons Loisset, Young Baptiste, Mdme Brower, &¢.—On WEDNESDAY 
NEXT, 13th inst, under most Distinguished Patronage, a GRAND DAY rERFORMANC# 
and JUVENILE FETE will take place; on which occasion Children under Ten Years of Age 
will be admitted to the Dress Circle and Boxes at Half-price.—Doors to open at Two o'clock. 
Evening Performance ax usual at Half past Seven. 


OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE, Oxtord-street.— 

MONDAY, AUGUST Il, Tho GAMESTER, APARTMENTS, and the ALHAMBRA, 
12, Tho Duke's Wager, Apariments, and the Alhambra; 13, Love ina Maze, Apartments, 
anf the Alhambra; 14, The Duke's Wager, Apartments. and the Alhambra; 15, Twelfth 
Night, Apartments, and ihe Alhambra; 16, The Duke's Wager, Apartments, and tho Al- 
hambra. 


IRENCH PLAYS—ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.—LAST 


WEEK BUT ONE of the SEASON, and of Monsicur BOUFFE'S attractive Perform- 
fancea,—Mr, MITCHELL respectfully announces, that the present Season of French Plays 
will torminate by M. Boufft's engagement.—On MONDAY EVENING, AUGUST il, will be 
revived the favourite Comedie-Vaudeville of L'ONCLE BAPTITE, in which M. Boufté will 
Appear and on Wednesday next, Angust 13, will be repeated the popular play of LV GAMIN 
DE PARIS, in which M, Ti uifé will perform his celebrated character of Joveph.—Boxes and 
Stalls at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 83, Old Bond-street; und at the Box-oflice. 


STLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE.—Proprietor and Manager, 

Mr W. BATTY —Tho most. successful and popular Theatre in London.—Another 
week of glorious triumph —MAZEPPA, the most attractive Spectacle ever produced— 
Crowded to the coiling nightly —On MONDAY, AUGUST 11, and during the Week, the grand 
Hippo-dramatic Spectacle of MAZEPPA; or the Wild Horse of Tartary, with all the original 
effects and incidents, Together with Batty’s grand SCENES of ths ARENA, embodying the 
largest equestrian company in Europe, represented by the foreign and British Ariists, male 
and female. The whole concluding with the laughable afterpiece of JACK JUNK.—Box-otfice 
open frorn 11 till 4. 


ATTY’S HIPPODROME, KENSINGTON,— Unprecedented 
scecess has attended this Establishment, which has become the most popuiar and 
fashionable Entertainment in London.—On MONDAY, August Vth, and during the week, 
the performances wiil embrace the whole of the well-known talent of the Equestrian Corps. 
‘The principal features will be the Chariot Races, with other scones on a scale of 
novelty and grandeur never before introduced to the British public. ‘The doors wil’ bv opened 
every day at 5, and commence at 6 precisely.—On THURSDAY, August 1th, a Grand DAY 
PERFORMANCE will be given; doors open at One, and commence at Two 0 elock.—Private 
Box, £1 18; Reserved Seats, 3s; First Class, 28: Second ditto, In; Third, 64 —On TUESDAY 
next, August 12th, Mdlle. Palmyre Garneron will ascend in her inegnificent Balloon. 


OVE’S POLYPHONIC ENTERTAINMENTS.—VEN- 
TRILOQUISM FXTRAORDINANRY.—These celebrated entertainments will be given 
on MONDAY, Angust 11, and on Wednesday, August 13, at the Hoyal Newbury Rooms, 
Brighton; on Tuesday, August 19, atthe Commercial Hall, King's-road, Chelsea; and on 
Thursday, August 21, at the Assembly Rooms, Kensington. Doors at Bight; begin at 
Half-past Eight.—Tickets, Reserved Seats, 38; First-class Seats, 25; Gallery, 15. y 
containing Programmes, &c, tobe had at the doors. Price 6d. 
OBIN’S 275th, 276th, 277th, 278th, 279th, 280th, and 281st 
APPEARANCE.— Unprecedented and triumphant success nighily, before delighted and 
overflowing audiences, at his magnificent Salle, 232, Piccadilly, opposite the Baymarket,— 
At Eight o’Clock every evening, M. and Madame ROBIN wiil ces # unanimous desire, 
their inimitable SOIREES PARISIENNES and FANTASTIQUES, ith an entirely new 
Programme, which contains all the delusions i edhe by command before her Majesty 


the Queen, at Windsor Castle, in the Throne Koom, on the 25th of April.—Every Wed- 
nesday, at Half-past Two o’Clock, a Morning Performance, 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER-HALL.— 
Conductor, Mr COSTA.—FRIDAY NEXT, AUGUST 15, will be performed, as an-ad~ 
ditional Subscription Concert, Mendelssohn's Oratorio, ST PAUL. Vucalists, Madame Clara 
Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr Lockey, Bir Whitehouse, and Herr Forms. The Orchestra, the most 
extensive in Exeter Hall, will consist of (including 16 double basses) nearly 700 performers,— 
‘Tickets, 34; Reserved, 5s: Central Area, numbered seats, 10s Gd each; at the Society's Office, 6, 
Exeter-Hall; or of Mr BowLRy, 53, Charing-cross. 


NGLISH GLEES and MADRIGALS.—(Under the Patro- 
nage of her Most Gracious Majesty.)—WILLIS'S ROOMS, St James's.—Mrs Ender- 

Sohn, Miss M. Williams, Messrs. Francis, Lockey, Hobbs, Land, Whit and H Phillips, 
will give their LAST PERFORMANCE but ONE ‘this season, on WEDNESDAY MORNING 
NEXT, 13h of AUGUST. Commence at Three. Tickets. &c., at Mr Mitchell's Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond-street; the principal Musicsellers; and at the doors.—The Provincial 
Tour will commence in October. Letters to be addressed to Mr Land. 5, Foley-street, London. 


noe MUSIC HALL, Trafalgar-equare (adjoining Lowther 

Arcade).—CONCERT EVERY EVENING at 8, Favourite Songs by Miss Eyles and 
Miss Phillips. folos: Apollonicon, by Mr. Mather; Clarionet, Master Cole; Pinnoforte, Miss 
Julia Worman. Philips’s Operatic Selections, with Anecdotes, &c , Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Eaturday evenings.—Stalls, 2s 6d; Reserved Seats, le Gd Upper Balcony, Is. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
inst. eos atthe GALEERS 53, Pallemall cere Poon te ene 
Nive tildask.’ Admission Ie. tmalls opposite BS AMES FAHEY, Seercary, 


R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 315, Oxford- 
lanations 


LAND, from 
tion of Mr BEVERLEY.—An entire section of this magnificent Series 
the Holy City, with its solemn and interesting associations. including Re 
Olives, Garden of Gethsemane, Siloam. 
‘Solomon's Temple, Jews! ling, and the 
Voca! Music, atthe Sf GEORGE'S GALLERY, BH 
Reserved Seats, 26; Stalls, 2s 6d. Daily, at 12, 3, and 8. 


“WEDNESDAY NEXT, AUGUST 13:h will 
paced Maa Gan ‘ronnie HACE 
atronaut), Mr H Bell, 


‘clock. “ : 
tday: lificent Galas and Fétes, with 
phage le establishment. Se asone Det n 
aidens #re open evening: on ordinary nights, at Eight 
o'clock; on Savurd ysat seven Fireworks at Ten, Muska Bale Cae 3 


RT-UNION of LONDON.—The Council regret to ie 


compelled to announce that the EXHIBITION of WORKS selected by the Prizeholders 
of 185\ is POSTPONED from tho lth instant to the Ist of SEPTEMBER. in consequence of 
‘the Piciures being retained for Exhibidion beyond the usual time by the Royal Acudemy and 
other societies, ‘The tickets already sent to members will be avails ble from the Ist to the 27th 
Be} GEORGE GODWIN, 


ptember i 
44, West Strand, Ist August, 1851. LEWI8 POCOCK, ’f Hom. Sees. 


IVERSITY of ST. ANDREW'S.—Notice is hereby given, 

that the next EXAMINATION for tho Degree of DOCTOR of MEDICINE wil com= 
mence on WEDNESDAY, the lth of OCTOBRE. Fellows and Members of the Royal Colleges 
of Surgeons of England, Edinburgh, and Dublin, of the Faculty ot Physicions and Surgeons «t 
Glasgow and Licentiates of the London Apothecaries' Company, are eligible for examination. 
Every candiduto iazequired to communicato by Jeter with Dr. "DAY. tho Professor of Medi- 
cing, fourtoon days before the period of examination, and to present himself to the Secretary 
for :egistration on or before the ith of October. 

order of the Senatus Acndemicus, 
JAMES McBEAN, A.M,, Secretary. 


(REBICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE A&SU- 
RANCE SOCIETY. 

NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, that the usual DIVIDEND cf 5 por Cent. (less Income-tax) 
on the paid-up Capital on the Shares of the Society will be PAYABLE at this Cifice on and 
alter WEDNESDAY, the 20th day of August inst. 

ACT OF PARLIAMENT.—In consequence of the powers conferred by an act obtained in 
the session of 1850, the ns of which came into operation on the Ist of last month, 
advantages and privileges will accrue to all persous NOW ASSURING to an extent greater 
than Sreaneeettoke eri oot! Five sie ae oes iit ‘et forth in a report and a 
now us, tO free of expense) by ai a line to 
GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
99, Great Rusgell-street, Bloomsbury, London, 


IHE CRYSTAL PALACE as a WINTER GARDEN, is now 


Exhibit daily (immediate! Spend the Diorama of the Overland Mail to India), 
at 12,3, and 8 o'Clock, at the GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street. 


HE CRYSTAL PALACE as a WINTER GARDEN is 


now exhibited DAILY, at the GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 4, Regent-strect, 
at 12, 3, and 8 o'Clock. 


IORAMA OF NINEVEH.—LAYARD’S DISCOVERIES. 
—EXHIBITING DAILY at the GOTHIC HALL, 3. LOWER GROSVENOR-STREET 
(within two doors of Bond-street.) The GRAND MOVING DIORAMA of NINEVDH, painted 
by F.C COOPER, Esq, the Artist sent cut by the Trustees of the British Museum to assist 
Dr.Layard, Mr, Cooper delivers the explanatory Lecture. Hours of Exhibition, 3 and 8— 
Admission, Is. Reserved Seats, 2s 6d. 


HE HOLY LAND is at the EGYPTIAN HALL.—Thelarge 
and original Sacred DIORAMA of the HOLY LAND and JERUSALEM derives its 
surpassing interest from its illustrating the lands of the Bible; from its aceuracy being uns 
disputed; and from its peculiarity in its scenery. being continuous, s@ as to afford the idea of 
getual travel.- Daily, at 3and 8 o'clock. Admission, 1s; Pit, ls 6d; Stalls 2s id —Egypiian 
Hall, Piccadilly. 


ENN’S TREATY with the INDIANS, by BENJAMIN 

WEST, in OATLIN'S AMERICAN INDIAN COLLECTION, 6, Waterloo-Place, Pall 

Mall, ‘This noble illustration of one of the most important events in the enrly history of 

the United States, and tho chef-d'ouvre of that eminent artist. iinving been recently purchased 

by an American gentlemen, is kind1y permitted to be exhibited for a few days, previous to its 

being removed to Philadelphia, the place of itefuture destination. Exhibiting Day and Even 
ing. Admission to that and the Indian Collection, 1s; Children, half-price. 


ALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET.—- 

‘The Diorama of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, exhibiting Southampton, the Bay 

of Biscay, Cintra, the Tagus, Tarifa, Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, the 

Red Sea, Aden, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, and the magnificent mausoleum, the 'Toj Mehul" 

(the exterior by moonlight, the beautiful gateway, and the gorgeous interior lighted by 

crystal and golden lumps). is now open daily, at 12, 3, and 8 o'clock. Admission, 1s, 28 6d, 
and 3s, ors open half an hour before each’ representation. 


RRINCE of WALES’ BAZAAR and COSMORAMA, 207 to 

209, Regent-street.—This elegant and Fashionable Bazuar, filted up in a style of deno- 

ration never before attempted in this or any other country, is UPEN duily from Ten to Six 

o'clock, end includes every Useful and Fancy Article in endless variety, {ogether with a fine 
GALLERY of PAINTINGS, for Sale, by tho Old and Modern Masters.—Admissicn Free. 


| ARGEST GIANTESS in the WORLD, and her COM- 

PANIONS—NATIVES of LAPLAND —Now Exhibiting DAILY, at SAVILLE HOUSF, 
Leicester-square, from Ten in the morning until ‘Ten pm. ‘This Giantess (the | argect Female 
ever known) is the more extraordinary from the fact that the natives of her ecuntry are 
almost a race of dwarfs, seldom exceeding four feet in height. Admi-sion, ts. 


“(OLDEN WATER LILIES.”—The SMALL-FOOTED 


CHINESE LADY, Native Musical Professor, and Family. al the celebrated CHINFSE 
COLLECTION, Albert-gate. Knightsbridgo, continue to attract Crowded Audiences at their 
MUSICAL SOTREES, at 12, Half-past 2. 3, 4. and 5; and ar 7, 8, end 9, every evening. 
Admission to the Chinese Collection and Family Concert, One shilling- 


OYAL CHINESE JUNK.—The Mandarin HESING, on 


his return from Paris, hus the honour to annonnce that he continues to receive vast 
Addstions to nis numerous viritors. both English and foreign, and begs to announces that the 
Museum of Curiosities and Grand Assault of Arms on board the "Keying" are creating 
universal attraction, ‘The Junk is open from 10 o’clock in the morning until dusk. Chinese 
‘War Demonstration Admission, Is. 


THE GREAT #XHIBITION AND 'THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 


LL the MOST INTERESTING DEPUSITS at the GREAT 
EXHIBITION will, in turn, be LECTURED ON at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC IN- 
STITUTION, by JH Pepper, Esq. Popular Lecture, by Dr. Bacbhoffner, on the recent 
Total Eclipse of the Sun.’ The Rotation of the Earth, exhibited by Foucault's experi 
ments, The great economy of Cooking by Gas explained. A Lecture on the History of the 
Harp, by Frederick Chatterton, Eeq., with Vocnl Illustrations. Dissolving Views. Diver 
and Diving Bell, &c.—Admission, 1s; Scnoois, Half-price. Open daily from Half-past ‘Tou 
till Five, and every evening from Seven till Half-past Ten. 


HE ELEVEN HOURS’ KOUTE to PARIS, with only Two 
Hours! Sea, is by the SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY, vid Folkestone or Dover- 
DOUBLE SPECIAL EXPRESS SERVICE DAILY, 
A SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAIN leaves the London-bridge Terminus EVERY MORNING 
and EVERY EVENING, reaching Paris in Eleven Hours. 
Return Tickets (London to Paris and back), available until the 30th September. 


REA’ WESTERN RAILWAY.—CHEAP EXCURSION 


TRAIN to BATH and BRISTOL.—A Train will leave Paddington on SUNDAY the 
17th of AUGUST. at a Quarter before Light o'clock, rturning the same Evening from Bristol, 


at 6.30, and Bath at Seven o'clock. 
First Clase. Closed Carriages. 
Fares to Bath avd Back - - 9 Od és 00 
sTiskels sie tp abteined previously st the Voadineen Crates S7eKiow seen Oe 
ets may be ol masly at ion; 27, -street, Cheapside; 
and 449, West Strand, Passengers Haplag lopbage oan oily te osedvad ntti craace ace, 


HESTER and HOLYHEAD RAILWAY.—REDUCTION 

of FARES.—On and after FRIDAY, August Ist, 1851, Passengers will be beoked 

through and conveyed at the following Fares, which includes the parsage-monry between 

Kingstown and Holyhead, ei/her by the Boats of the Chester and Holyhead, or of the City 
of Dublin Compan; 


ve 
Single Fares. Return Tickets. 

Ist Ch. 24 Cl. Ist Cl. 24 C1. 

8. d. a ds sd. sd. 

eee Oma eo GG 

Sy = oe = 480 

Balyees Manchester) 1; 38.0 (GlooMyBLots| gr 6) loge 

Kingstown. and ) chester... :: 0 iO OL Re 


‘Liverpool - 20 oe 
‘The Return Tickets between ‘Dublin, cirepoes Cher 
be available for the Return ae. for SEVEN 


Dublin and London FOURTEEN days. phen 
e from Ki 


a Arrival in London. 
i eeuess a il 0 pm. 
Ret Mall 10 pm 
bs fie froma Lowden. Arrival in Dublin, 
, im, Express, pm. 
*5 0 Baie Ex press. 630 am. 
845 pm. Mail uo 


am. 
Express-Trains between Chester, Birmingham, or London. 

‘Through Passengers by these Traing must re-book at Chester, 2 

‘Tickets can be obtuined at the Dublin and Kingstown Railway Terminus, or on board the 


Steamboats. ; 
Superintendent's Office, Chester, Slet July, 1851, J. 0. BINGE. 


WITH THY PRESENT NUMBER OF 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
_ I§ PUBLISHED 4 
AN EXHIBITIO\. SUPPLEMENT. ; 
PRICE OF THE NUMBER AND SUPPLEMENT, ONE SHILLING; pI 
WITH A HALF-SHEET SUPPLEMENT GRATIS. 


Greav Exminition Fetes av Parts.—Next week we shall complete our Illus- 
trations of the Paris Féées, with two Scenes from the Grand Review at Ver- 
sailles, the Reception by the President at St. Cloud, &c, 


*,* For Replies to Correspondents, see page 199 of Supplement published 
SEs with the present Number. i 


feuton The Tur 

— 's 
of Ireland —Strick- 
made Easy.——Early His~ 


pas 


‘ERRATUM—In the Memoir of Alderman Baleeaees (see page 108), for “ Bernal” read 


—<— 


(7 OOLGGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK. — The 
URAN UT. the 


AN, Governor of is exhibited 
TWELVE to SIX oClock: tomethrt with ihe ELEPHANT CALE, acd the HIPT OPOTAMUS, 
hit bo of The hand of the First Life Guards will 
. ut Four o'Giock, on overy SATURDAY, until further 
notice.—Admission, ONE SHILLING: on Monday, SIXPENCE. 


0 ADVERTISERS. — ADVERTISEMFNTS for 

_the FRENCH EDITION of ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS are 
RECEIVED up to THURSDAY ING, at the OFFICE, 198, STRAND; and 
may be it in any Language. : 


" Aveust 9, 1851.) 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


TO EXHIBITORS IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
As we are bringing to a close the weekly Supplements 
connected with the Great Exhibition, we receive nume- 
rous applications daily from Exhibitors and others for 
the insertion of Illustrations of their articles in the 
InuustrateD Lonpon News. It being quite impos- 
sible to comply with these requests in on ony space, 
we beg to inform ‘xhibitors that we are willing to re- 
ceive any drawings with descriptions, of articles now in 
the Crystal Palace, to be Parp for, ApveRTISEMENT 
Price. if this ua jewiae be satisfactory to Exhi- 
bitors, extra sheets will be Presented Gratis to our 
Subscribers. Immediate application must be made, and 
no Drawings or Sketches, &e., can be possibly attended 
to, unless sent during the present month. 

Office, 198, Strand, August, 1, 1851, 


— 


‘LE time NUMERO de 
"ILLUSTRATED, LONDON NEWS 
AMEDI prochain, eno ae it de toutes les Ni Hes di 

de S. |, con’ i utes les Nouvelles de 
In Seciata ‘un compte reas spevial dee E es Fen eat a 
Tous les Numéros qui ont pura depuis le commencement ont été réimprimés. 
On pent se les procurer séparément, ou réunis enun brochure, avec une cou- 
ceauaifes Vara s, cuigien Giatramtage 
is du 3! i a a 
“Nota;-Las Propri USTRATED LONDON: NEWS croient 


étaires de VILLI i 
devoir faire observer ici, le Journal lid sous le titre ci-dessus 


n'est point une traduction Ge TEdition Anglais, mais bien une publication avec 
rédaction teute séparce et dirigée i: par des écrivains de la presse Pari- 


sienne, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 1851. 


Tue last days of the Parliament were so wasted, that we could 
have no hopes of any good to result from a longer continuance of 
its labours. Twice counted out in a week, leaving business un- 
finished, and one day employed discussing the question whether 
there was time to discuss the Patent Law Amendment Bill, must 
have convinced the public that the members ought now to with- 
draw to more genial occupations than legislation. If there were a 
probability, that, by keeping together, they could redeem the lest 
time, so little have they done that we should wish they might re- 
main. But this is out of the question; nothing more can now be. 
expected of them, and already men begin to speculate on what will 
be done next session of Parliament. Time brings counsel as well. 
as roses ; and when the Houses are about to meet, we may inquire 
what they onght to do, A session wasted on the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, on substituting a house-tax for the window duties, on a 
petty reform in Chancery, on a doubtful alteration in the patent 
laws, and on a few other trivial changes, is a sure indication that 
by the present, Parliament and the present Ministry, both of which 
are on their last nothing great will in future be achieved. 
If Lord: John: Russell. were ever so liberally disposed, he could 


effect nothing ith the present Parliament, in which he has 
been repi , defeated, and of which the large Conservative 
minority has been lly gaining an increase to its numbers. 


He might gather new strength by an appeal to the people, and his 
promised measure of Parliamentary may be intended to 
serve election purposes; but till he, or some other leader enjoying 
the confidence of the , interest the people, and till their 
voice be heard in a general election, nothing decisive can be done. 
If his schemes are worthy of the support of the whole Liberal 
party, a great union may be effected, and | sive reforms, after 
a general eleetion, be carried : if he only place himself in the van 
of the movement to divert it to his own. pur he will occasion 
still further dissensions, and we shall have to go through a period 
of agitation to obtain the needed reform. The Parliament closes 
amidst so much uncertainty, its past proceedings and the past pro- 
ceedings of the Ministers so little justify us in expecting anything 
good in future, that it will only be prudent for us all to wait before 
we form any opinion of what will hereafter be done. They have 
deceived so many hopes already—neither seating the Jews, nor 
re-casting the Property-tax, nor effectually dealing with any species 
of taxation—that, before forming any opinion of what they will 
do, we must wait to see what necessities of the hour will 
dictate. 


Accorpine to the “Tables” of Criminals in “England and 
Wales” recently laid before Parliament, the number of persons 
capitally convieted last year was less than any year, except 1845, 
since 1841, when the last alteration was made in the law affecting 
capital punishments. In the last ten years the population in 
England and Wales has been increasing at the rate of 1°3 per c:nt 
per annum ; but the capital convictions, instead of increasing at 
an equal rate, have decreased. They were in each year, from 
1842 to 1850, both inclusive, 57, 97, 57, 49, 56, 51, 60, 66, 49. 
Thus the number last year was the lowest of the series, 
except 1845, when the two numbers were equal. The num- 
ber of persons committed for trial in 1850 was, with three 
exceptions—1844, 1845, 1846—less than the number committed 
in any other year since 1840. The series between 1841 and 1850 
(both inclusive) was as follows:—27,760, 31,309, 29,591, 26.542, 
24,503, 25,107, 28,833, 80,349, 27,816, 26,813, The number for 


1850 was 3°7 per cent. less than the average of the last ten years. 
It will pe nor iernignraion ear 
made his first ‘ion in our ¢ } 


that Sir Robert Peel 
alteration in our commercial code in 1842, and 


were disastrous years: the price of wheat in 

1841 was 76s. and in the summer of 1842, 

65s. 6d. The effects of his alterations and an improved 
harvest began to show themselves in the autumn of 1842 and 


same path, We record this testimony to the national improvement 
with great satisfaction; and ask our readers to contrast the 
inereasing security they have enjoyed under our ameliorated law, 
with the anarchic condition of the people of California, as exempli- 
fied by the account of the “First Execution at San Francisco,” to 
be found in another part of our Journal. 


COURT AND HAUT TON. 


THE COURT AT OSBORNE. 


Her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and the junior members 
of the Royal family, continued to enjoy the retirement of their marine retreat at 
Osborne up to Thursday, when the Court returned to town, The Royal party 
arrived at Buckingham Palace at one o'clock. 

On Saturday, the 2d inst , Lord Alfred Paget and Lient.-Colonel the Hon, A. 
Gordon, relieved Lord Charles Fitzroy and Lient.-Colonel F. Seymour as 
Equerries-in-Waiting. 

Tuesday, the 5th, his Excellency the Belgian Minister and Madame Van 
do Weyer arrived on a visit to her Majesty and the Prince Consort. Lord 
Cowiey also had the hononr of joining the Royal circle, Lord Cowley left on 
carne and the other visitors on the following morning. 

Wednesday being the birth-day of his Royal Highness Prince Alfred, the 
band of the Royal Marines assembled, at seven o’clock, in the gardens of Os- 


borne, and played a serenade in honour of the day. 


THE COURT AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


Her Majesty, accompanied by Prince Albert and attended by a numerons 
suite, left Osborne House, Isle of Wight, at an early hour on Thursday morning; 
and, having travelled from Gosport by specia! train on the South-Western Rail- 
way, arrived at the Vanxhall station at twenty minutes before one o'clock. Her 
Majesty was received at the station by the chairman and the secretary of the 
Railway Company, and other official personages. Four of the Royal carriages, 
with an escort consisting of a detachment of the 8th Light Dragoons (Hussar: 
being in waiting, the august party immediately proceeded to Buckingham Pa- 
lace, where her Majesty arrived ubout ten minutes before one o'clock, A Privy 
Council was held at Buckingham Palace in the afternvon, at which most of the 
Cabinet Ministers attended, when the Roya! Speech delivered at the prorogation 
of Parliament was submitted to her Majesty. 


‘The marriage of the Hon. Ernest Duncombe, eldest son of Lord 
and Lady Feversham, with Miss Mabel Graham, second daughter of Sir James 
and Lady Graham, took place on Thursday forenoon, at the cliurch of St George, 
Hanover-square, in the presence of a brilliant circle of friends. The brids was 
given away by her distinguished father; and the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed by the Rev. W. Graham, uncle to the bride. His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, the Earl and Countess of St. Germans, the Earl and Countess of 
Galloway, and a distinguished circle, were amongst those assembled. 


MOSIC. 


The Sacred Harmonic Society performed last night, under the direction of Mr. 
Costa, Haydn’s “ Creation,” for the second time; the principal singers were 
Mdme. Clara Novello, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes. Mendelssohn's 
“Panui” will be produced next Friday, for the first time this season, as an addi- 

tional subscription concert. 

The Bach Society commenced, last Monday, a series of monthly meetings. 

_ At the Royal Music Hall, Adelaide Gallery, Miss Eyles and Mr, Henry Phillips 
have been singing this week, with Miss Julia Worman as pianiste, and Master 
Coles, clarionet. 

_ Herr Borshitzky, violinist, gave a concert last Monday, at Willis’s Rooms, 
assisted by Misses Eyles, Purcell, Lavenu, Bauer; Herr Stigeili, Herr Formés; 
‘Miss Thomas (harp), Heinrich Werner (piano), &c. 

, Mr, John Parry gaye his final performance at the Music Hall, Store-street, 


ay. 

Mr. Bunn has resumed the lesseeship of Drury-Lane,Theatre, and will com- 
hence with a national opera at Christmas, No manager in this country has 
done more for our native artists than Mr. Bunn. His long experience will give 
him advantages in the direction ot his new undertaking, and he is too acute an 
observer not to have watched thesigns of the times, and to profit by his past 
labours, To establish an English opera-house by a committes would be an im- 
possibility. It is evident that the London amateurs are now ashamed that we 
should be without aschool for dramatic singers; and, if Mr. Bunn turns this 
feeling to the proper account, a good prospect of founding something like a 
permanent establishment is before him. 

The Wednesday English Glee and Madrigal parties, at Willis's Rooms, are 
drawing to a close, after a most successful season. 


Tue OrpER or THE GArTer.—On Tuesday, Sir George Charles 
Young, Garter-King-at-Arms, superintended the arrangement, in St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor Castle, of the banners of the Kui;hts of the Most Honourable 
and Noble Order of the Garter, consequent upon the demise of the late Doke of 
Cambridge, the late Duke of Newcastle, and the late Earl of Derby. ‘The re- 
moving these banners, and placing the banner of the Marquis of Normanby over 
his stall, gives the following order of the stalls :— 


SovEREIGN’s SIDE. Princes’ Sipe, 


| the | 


The sererien. King of Hanover. 

Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg. Doke of Cambridge. 

Crown Prince of Hanover. Emperor of Russia. 

King of the Belgians. ‘King of Prussia. 

King of Wurtemberg. Reigning Duke of Saxe-Meiningen. 
King of Saxony. Reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Reigning Dnke of Brunswick. a. 

Prince of Leiningen, Dake of Wellington, 

Duke of Rutland. Marquis of Exeter. 

Marquis of Anglesey. Duke of Buecleuch. 

Duke of Devonshire. Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Duke of Richmond, Duke of Sutherland. 

Duke of Hamilton. Duke of Buckingham and Chandos.. 
Duke of Somerset. Dake of Cleveland. 

Doke of Beaufort. Marquis of Abercorn. 

Merqnis of Salisbury. Marquis of Hertford. 

Eoerl de Grey. Duke of Norfolk. 

Morquis of Camden, Earl Spencer. 

Doke of Bedford. 

Eerl of Clarendon. 

Marquis of Normanby. 


Inish Tempora Peer.—Writs have been issued from the Hanaper 
Office, Dublin, bearing teste the tst of August, for the election of a temporal! 
peer in the room of the late Charles William Ear) of Charlville. e 

Decune OF THE MetHopist Bepy.—The returns submitted to 
the late meeting of the Wesleyan Conference show a defection of nearly 60,000 
members of the society. i , 

Acts or ParuiamEeNt.—The number of public acts which received 
the Royal assent to the Ist instant was 61. 2 
_ CHAriraBLte BEQuests.—Joseph Veary, Esq., of Middleton-square, 
thas left—To the Baptist Missionary Society in London, £200 ; Baptist College at 
Stepney, £100; London Missionary Society, £100; London City Mis-ion, £50 ; 

| Moravian Society, £50; British and Foreign Bible Society, £50; Baptist College, 
Pontypool, £50; and the following institntions at High Wycombe, viz. to the 
British and Foreign School, £50; Auxiliary Tract Society, £20 ; and the Sick 
Man's Visiting Society, £50, Mrs. Sheldon, wife of the Rev. J. Sheldon, of 
Sheffield, has bequeathed to the British and Foreign Bible Society, the Church 
Missionary Society, and to the Society for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews, to each a legacy of £50. Mr, A. T. Crane, of Lioyd-square, has left to the 


car, eee Union a legacy of £25, 

e wills of the following pistones aeons have lately been 

pe in London. Viscount Strathallan, Viscount de Chourses, Baron Van 
fagell, Don Munoz, Right Hon. W. Sebright Lascelles, Baroness Erskine, Right 

Hon. Lady Cecilia La Touche, Lady Anne Murray, and the Rev. Sir Henry 


ivers, Bart. z 

The Jate Louis Li Esq., of Hyde Park-gardens, an eminent 
merchant, who died on the 3rd ult., has left pers property in England, 
amounting to £350.000, and, by his will, after making a large provision for his 
widow, bequeaths the residue equally among his children. An estate in Ja- 
maica he has left to nis three sons. He has eathed to charitable institutions 
as follows :—To the German Jews' Hospital, Mile-end, £25, German Jews’ Free- 
school, £25: Parnassim and Gabay of the New Synagogue. Great St. Helen's, 
£50 ‘Jews? ies’ Lying-in Charity, £50; and to the London Hospital, £100, 
which institution he mentions as baving selected from its liberal gard of 

jons distinctions. 

On Saturday evening, a young man named Stone, a seaman, on 
board a Jost arrived at Sheerness from a station, having got leave 
of absence to visit his father, who lives in Union-strect, Maidstone, was walking 
from er, and onarriving about half way between Bridgewoed Gate and 

‘wus assailed by a tellow who jumped out of the hedge, demand- 
ing his m or his life, and at the time making a blow at his head, which 
ried with astick, Another man then |, Who discharged a pistol 
, the contents of which took effect in right ear and the palm of his 
dontasean $0 ourter me and vopen tolay abont hizo ince igorowa'y, when 
don’t mean to murder me ?” an to lay a’ most iy), when 
the cowardly villains made off into the wood, which was searched immediately 
ards for them, but without effect. ¥ . 
A silver mine has been recently discovered by a German in Cali- 
fornia, at a point in the mountams about eighty miles in a north-east direction 
from Los Angelos. The richness and extent is said, after having been submitted 
to a }trict assuy, to be equal, i not snperior, to any silyer mine yet discovered. 
me fortunate German ts reported to have sold twenty-seven shares at 5000 dol- 
jars cach, 


i 


CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, sc. 


Appress or tHe Supremacy DectaraTion Commrrrer.—A 
manifestation of the sentiments of a vast number of the clergy in regard to the 
“Gorham case,” has been made public in the shape of a declaration (signed by 
more than 2300 clergymen of the Established Church), among whom are the 
Deans of Manchester, Liandaff, Bristol, Ripon, and Carlisle, and many other 
dignitaries, setting forth their surprise and concern at the attempts made by 
parties holding office in the Church to invalidate and nullify the jadgment re- 
cently delivered by the Sovereign, as ** supreme governor of this realm, as well 
in all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes as temporal,” in the said case; 
and protesting against any attempt, from whatever quarter it m proceed, to 
bring into contempt a judgment soissued, The declaration further holds such 
attempts to be equivalent to the enforcement of a stansard of doctrine in the 
Church by unauthorised individuals, to be irreconcileable with the fi 
ciples of all Church poliy, and necessarily to lead to a state of disorder, strife, 
and confusion in the Church. The committee also request that the names of t 
clergy who wish to subseribe the declaration, be forwarded as early as possible 
to them, at Messrs. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly, 

PREFERMENTS AND ApPomINTMENTS.—The following preferments 
and appointments have recently been made :—Deanery Rural: The Rey. John 
Jones Browne, of Llandanwg, Merionethshire, to Ardwdwy. Reetors: the Rev. 
Robert Scarlett Grignon, to St. John (sub-Castro), Lewes, Sussex ; the ev. John 

Robert Pigott, to Ashwellthorpe with Wreningham, Norfolk; the Rev. Ferdi- 
nand Alfred Pynsent, to Bawduswell; the Rey. Robert Summer, to Bright 
Berks; the Rey. Join Sutton Utterion, to Calbourn with Newtown. 
Wight; the Rev. William Edward Vigor, to Botus-Fleming, Cornw 
Rey, Robert Weatherell, to Elton, Notts; the Rev. William Webster, to St. An- 
drew-by-the- Wardrobe, with St. Anne's, kfriars, London; the Rev. Temple 
Walter West, to Beaworthy, Devon. Vicarage: the Rev. Frederick Woods 
Mant, to Stanford and Tottingham, Norfolk. 

TestimontAts.—The following clergymen have recently received 
testimonials of esteem and affection:—The Rey. G. Thomas, on leaving the 
curacy of Thornton, near Bradford, from the inhabitants; the Rev. W. Armine 
Slipper, curate of Cattield, Norfolk, from the inhabitants ; the Rey. Whittred 
Haggerstone Ingle, curate of Catterick, Yorkshire, from the inhabitants; { 
Rev. J. R. Connor, of St. Simon, Liverpool, from the members of the contirm 
tion classes ; the Rev. Harry Wright, of Shurdington, Gloucestershire, from the 
females of his congregation ; the Rev. John Tonkin and the Rev. Hi, H. Kendle, 
curates of Hewarth, near Gateshead, from @ parishioner. 

The Guardian says there is a well-founded rumour that the Synod 
of Exeter is to be followed immediately by a similar pronunciation on the part 
of the diocese of Chichester; while other reports, not yet perhaps clothed with 
as tangible a form, but still bearing every mark of probubility, cate the 
cathedral cities of Wells and Oxford as likely to follow in the same path in the 
course of the present autumn, 

Universiry Cottecr.—On Tuesday a meeting of the council of 
University College was held, for the purpose of considering what ching: 
regulations of the college were requisite to mect cases of insubor 
part of students, such as cecurred some few montis ago at the co! 
enacted, that in future, on any occasion, any professor, lecturer, or 
report any student in his clays-room guilty of disorderly acts; and 
deem the case urgent, may require the student to withdraw from the class-room. 
That the secretary shall have charge at all times of all parts of the o 
authority to maintain order therein. That the dean be authorised to pass sen- 
tence, comprehending either admonition from the deyn, reprimand trom the 
dean in private or in presence of the fuenlty, suspension from attendance, which 
would disqualify the student from receiving his certificate; +xclusion frem any 
place of instruction; rustication from the college, and expulsion. 


jon on the 
It was 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ASSUMPTION ACT AND ITS 
AUTHORS. 


This bill received the Royal assent on Friday, last week. It is the joint pro- 
duction of her Majesty's Ministers, Mr. Walpole, Sir Frederick Thesiger, and Mr. 
Keogh. The portion contributed by each is marked out in the copy of the act 
which follows. The part which belongs to her Majesty’s Ministers ix printed in 
Roman letters; the rest is in italies, with the name of the respective authors 
appended :-— 

“ Whereas divers of her Majesty’s Roman Catholic eubjects have assumed to 
themselves the titles of archbishop and bishops of a pretended provinces, and of 
pretended sees or dioceses, within the United Kingdom, under colour of an 
alleged autherity given to them for that purpose by certain briefs, rescripts, or 
letters apostolical from the See of Rome, and particularly [Sir F. Tresiger’s] by a 
certain bricf, rescript, or letters apostolical, parporting to have been given at 
Rome on the 29th of September, 185 ind whereas, by the ¢ f the \Oth year 
of King George IV., cap 7, after reciting that the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
England and Iretand, and the doctrine, discipline, and government thereof, and 
likewise the Protestant Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and the doctrine disci- 
pline, and government thereof, were, by the respective acts of union of England 
and Scotland, and of Great Britain and Ireland, esta Jished permanently and 
inviolably, and that the right and title of archbishops to their respective provinces, 
Of bishops to their sees,and of deans to their deaneries, as well in England as in 
Treland, had been settled and established by law, it was enacted, that if any person, 
after the commenceyient of that act, other than the person thereunto 
authorised by law, should assume or use the name, style, or title 
of archbishop of any province, bishop of any bishopric, or dean of 
any deanery, in England or Ireland, he should, for y such offence, 
Sorfeit and pay the sum of £100 [Mr. Walpole’s): And whereas it may be doubted 
whether the recited enactment extends to tie assumption of the title of arch- 
bishop or bishop of a pretended province or diocese, or archbishop or bishop of 
a city, place, or territory, or dean of any pretended deanery in England or Ire- 
Jand, not being the see, province, or diocese of any archbishop or bishop, or 
deanery of any dean, recoguised by law; but the attempt to establish, under 
colour of authority from the See of Rome or otherwise, such pretended sees, 
provinces, dioceses, or deaneries, is illegal and yoid. And whereas it is expe- 
dient to prohibit the assnmption of such titles in respect of any places within 
the United Kingdom: Be it therefore declared and enacted by the Queen’s mo-t 
excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual 
and temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, that— : 

“1, All such briefs, rescripts, or letters apostolical, and all and every the juris- 
diction, authority, pre-eminence, or title conferred, or pretended to be c ed, 
thereby, are, and shall be and be deemed untaful and void. [Mr. Walpole’ 

“2. And be it enacted, that if, afrer the passing of this act, any person shail 
obtain, or cause to be procured,from the Bishop or see of Rome, or shall publish 
or put in use, within any part of the United Kingdom, any such bull, bricf,rescript, 
or letters apostolical or any other instrument or writing, for the purpose of con= 
tituting such archbishops or bishops of such pretended provinces, sees, or dioceses 
within the United Kingdom, er if any person (Sir F. Thesiger’s] other than a 
person thereunto anthorised by law in respect of an archbishopric, bishopric, 
or deanery, of the United Church of England and Ireland, assume or use the 
name, style, or title of archbishop, bishop, or dean of any city, town, or place, or 
any territory or district (under any designation or description whatsoever), in the 
United Kingdom, whether such city, town, or place, or such territory or district, 
be or be not the see or the province, or co-extensive with the province, of any 
archbishop, orthe sce or the diocese, or co-extensive with the diocese of any bishop, 
or the seat or place of the church of any deau, or co extensive with any deanery of 
the said United Church, the per-on so offending shall for every such offence forfeit 
and pay the sum of £100, to be recovered as penalties imposed by the recited 
fact may be recovered under the provisions thereof, or by action of debt at the 
suit of any personin one of her Majesty's superior courts of law, with the consent 
of her Majesty's Attorney-Generul in Engiand and Ireland, or her Majesty's 
Advocate in Scotland, as the case may be [Sir F. Thesiger’). : 

“3. This act shall not extend or apply to the assumption or use by any bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Scotland, exercising episcopal functions 
within some district or place in Scotland, of any name, style, or title, in respect 
of such district or place; but nothing herein contained shall be taken to give 
any right to any such bishop to assume or use any name, style, or title which he 
is not now by law entitled to assume or use. 

“4. Be it enacted. that nothing herein contained shail be construed to annul, 
repeal, or in any manner affect any provision contained in an act passed in 
the eighth year of the reign of her present Majesty, entitled “ An Act for the 
more effectual application of Charitable Donations and Bequests in Ireland.” 
(Mr. Keogh’s.] 


Kxowsiey Aviary.—It proves to be an unfounded rumour, that 
this unrivalled and costly aviary was wholly bequeathed by the late Earl of 
Derby, first to the Queen, if her Majesty would be pleased to accept it; and, if 
she declined, next to the Zoclogical Society. It appears that her Majesty was to 
‘be offered the choice of any paricular lot she fancied ; and it is understood that 
her Mojesty graciously accepts the loyal offer, but postpones making her final 
selection until the whole catalogue, now preparing, be completed. The Zoolo- 
gical Society, next, were to have the choice of any particular lot; and itis un- 
derstood they have already selected the eland antelope:—sutject, of coarse, to 
her Majesty’s prior opinion, After this, the whole will be sold about October, 
either by private contract or by auction, already advertised. K 

Last Sunday night an accident occurred on the Great Northern 
Rail , which threatened very serious results. The eight o'clock down-train 
re Stevenage, when the engine being exhausted of water, the engineer 
detached it for the purpose of feeding itat Hitcham, leaving the train to de- 
scend the inclined plane. While he was engaged feeding the engine he observed 
the train descend with rapidity; and deeming escape from collision impossible, 
put the engine on another line, in the hope of allowing the train to pass by. 
But in aveiding one danger he fell into another, by ranning his engine into a 
large number of carriages and trucks, which were smashed and dashed to pieces 
in all directions. The damage and loss were very great. The engineer, who es- 
caped nninjared, is in custody. i 

The Earl of Arundel and Surrey has been returned without oppo- 
sition MP. for Limerick, his opponent, Mr. Russell, haviny withdrawn from the 
contest. 


&c. On the amendment of Sir Fre~ 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


The annual Ministerial fish dinner, in anticipation of the close of the 
Parliamentary session, was held on Saturday last, at the Trafalgar, Greenwich. 
<i from Hungerford-pier, at five o'clock, in the steamer 
nd sat down to dinner at six o'clock, under the presidency 
of Sir Alexander Cockburn. The following members of the Government and 
R seh esent on the occasion :—Lord John Russell, Lord 
Marquis of Westminster, Lord Clanricarée, Earl of 


rd Clarence I Admiral Dundas, General Fox, Hon. W. Cowper, 
. W. Grey Lord Marcus Hill, Mr. Cornewall Lewis, Mr. | 
Sir W. Bellew, Mr. Rich, Attorney-General, Solicitor- 


IDEMIOLOGIG4L Soormry.—A monthly meeting of the members 
of this society, instituted last year for the purpose of investigating the causes 
and conditions which inflaence the origin, propagation, prevention, and treat- 
ment of epidemic diseases, was held on Monday evening at the house of the 
Royal Medical and Chirnrgical Society, 53, Berners-street ; Dr. B. Guy Babing- 
ton in the chair. Mr. Tucker, one of the hon, secreturies ‘to the society, pro- 
ceeded to read a paper by Mr. Grove, upon epidemical diseases. Mr. Grove 
argued that the poisons inducing epidemic, endemic, and infectious diseases 
must be ranked amongst the things endowed with lie. The faculty of repro- 
duction was a distinctive characteristic of animation as contrasted with mechan- 
nism or inanimate matter. It was during the reproductive period of existence, 
he said, that the most energetic operations of the vital force were manifested, 
and ic was during the reproduction of the poison germs within the body that the 
force of diseased action called for special attention, Whether they examined an 
epidemic or intections disease of plants, of animals, or of man, it would be found 
that the essence of the affection was a something which had the powor of repro- 
Taking this faculty of reproduction as indicative of the ex~ 
he classed the agents of disease among living things, and re- 
jon as the primary law. To account for epidemic and infec- 
tion upon the chemical basis he held to be impossible, seeing that in no purely 
chemical process was there any pmiltiplication of the agents, and that, as far as 
the physloal forees were concerned, one always increpsed at the expense of the 
other, as heat inercased by the chemical change taking place iu combustible 
bo The lecture concluded, a conversation arose upon the subject, in which 
Dr, Silvester, Dr. Suow, Mr. Charles Cochrane, Dr, M‘ William, and Mr. Tacker 
took part. A vote of thanks was then accor to Mr, Grove for his able paper, 

consequence of the Lateness of the season, society adjourned till the month 
er, when, it was announced, Dr urdon Latham will read a paper 
micul disease in Ireland. The committee of the society will continue 


upon epi 
their operations during th 


rs 


Mrippiesex Hoserra.—On Thursday a quarterly court of the 
governors and patrons of this hospital was held at the Middlesex Hospital: W,. 
Tooke, Baq., in the chair. ‘The minutes of the former meeting having been 
read and confirmed, a report was read, which stated that there were at the 
240 patients In the house, including various cases of accident. 
ons amounting to £65 had been received during the past three 
months, wi added to former sgbocriptions and donations, left a balance in 
the hand. he treasurer, ‘The accounts were then passed, some routine 
business transacted, and, alter a vote of thanks to the chatrman, the mesting 
separated 

Royan Marernrry 
meeting of the friends of this ch 
Barry, Esq , in the chair, 
months had amounted to ¢ 


Suanrty.—On Thursday, the half-yearly 
‘ity was held at the London Tavern; William 
report stated that the receipts for the past six 
fs, 2d.; and the disbursements, including the 
investment of £876, 10 £ he number of deliveries during the six months 
had been 1320, and the total eumber irom the formation of the charity, nearly 
500,000; and the proportion of deaths which had occurred had been very small, 
as compared with the reports furnished by the different lying-in hospitals of 
this country and the Continent. There were tive annuitants on the super- 
annuasted fand for infirm and disabled midwives, which tand now amounted to 
£504. The report was adopted, and « vote of thanks given to thechairman at 
the conclusion of the business of the day. 

Puoxuric Somer.—A meeting of the friends of the Phonetic 
movement was held on Wednesday e ng in the Mivor-hall, Exeter hall. 
Tea was provided for phonographe: friends, at which about 100 per- 
sons sat dov After teg the public proceedings commenced, when the room 


New Sovrn-Westrrs Stxam Packer Company.—On Thursday. 
the hulf-yearly meeting of this company was held at Nine Elms, Colone! Hen- 
derson in the chair, and the dividend of five per cent. guaranteed by the ratiway 
compuny declared payable on the 18th inst. It appeared that £564 6s. 9d. had 
been raised on the shares beyond the amount guaranteed interest by the railway 
company.and it was resolved for the present to use it by investing itin the 

| shares of the company, though it will hereafter eome as a bonus to the pro- 
prictors, 

Sourn-Wesrern Ramway.—On Thursday the half-yearly meet- 
ing of this company was held at the Nine Elms station; W. Chaplin, Esq., 
M.P., in the chair. ‘The report stated that the nett revenue for the half-year, 

| after deducting interest on loans and all other preferential charges, was 
£119,192 18s. 4d., out of whieh the directors recommended the payment of a 
dividend of 34 per cent. on the capital of £66,740,460 3s. 4d., amounting to 
£116,803 1s.; leaving a balance of £2389 35. 3d., to be carried to the next half- 
year. The report was adopted, the dividend declared, the directors authorised 
| to subscribe any sum not exceeding £1000 per annum toa life assurance and 
supersnnuation fund, to be established hy the employés, and some formal business 
transacted, concluded with # vote of thanks to the chairman, 


Furness Rarway.—On Thursday, the half-yearly meeting of this 
company was held at No. 12, Spring-gardens; Lord Burlington in the chair. 
The report stated that the receipts for the half-year had been most encouraging, 
having nearly doubled those of the previous half-year, which had enabled the 
directors to recommend a dividend of 3 per cent. per annum, etter which they 
would have £900 to carry over to the credit of the ensuing half-year. A reduc- 
tion had been effected in the rate of interest of some of the debentures, and they 
had obtained the money at 44 per cent., instead of 5 per cent., which was the 
rate payable upon the debentures paid off. The receipts for the last six months 
amounted to £10,884 18s. 7d.. and the expenditure to £6313 8s. 9d., leaving 


Arriva or Inpiaw Curers with ARTICLES FoR THE GREAT 
Exuisitior.—A pariy of four Midian chiefs huve arrived. in the metropolis vid 
Liverpool by tlie steemer 4/rica.ftom New York. They have brought with them 


several packages, contuining-articles worked by themselves aud their families, 
which {t appears are intended for the Great Exhibition of the Works o! In- 
dustry of All Nations in Hyde Park, when arratgements are made for their re- 
ception into the Exb)bition for the 


Annivat or Four Cixuse Lapnts or Ranx.—The ship Lady 
Peet, just arrived at Torbay, hus ro! er four ladies, natives of the Celes- 
tial Empire, who are said to be yery lrandsome, and to belong to families of 
n They came to London by train, arriving on Me evening, und will 
in a few days, itis understood, be presented to her Majesty. © 

CoMMENCEMENT OF THE Oyster SEASON.—The regular oyster 
season commienced at Hungerford and Billing-gate Kets at six o'clock on 
last Monday morning. The recent di of an apparently inexhaustible 
oyster-bod between Shoreham and Havre, and the facility with which they can 
be forwarded by railway to London, has caused a supply throughout the year; 
and in the course of the case heard at the Mansion-houseon » in which 
Mr. Goldham, the clerk of Billingsgate Market, attended asa witness, Sir Peter 
Lanrie took oceusion to ask hin what effect the extra supply had upon the 
trade, and whether they were good and wholesome fish. Mr. Goldham said the 
supply was so great, that, if they were sold at little more than the cost of the 
freight, the fishermen were satisfied, as it was all profit. The oysters themselves 
open well and in good condition, and were inuch sought after by the poorer 
classes. He did not think they were very wholesome taken in a raw state, but 
they were very good cooked, stewed, or in sauce. The boats froni Whitstable, 
Queenborough, Colchester, and the various oyster stations on the Kent and 
Essex cousts, arrived with the tide on Sunday night, and were moored off Bil- 
lingsgate, but were not allowed to break bulk untli the hour tised by the regu- 
lations of the market, 


a balance of €4071 98. 10d The report was adopted, a dividend of 3 per cent 

per annum declared ; and, after a vote of thanks to the chairman, the meeting 

separated. 
VEGETARIAN & 


—A great gathering of the members and 
friends of the Vegeta Society took place in the Freemasons’ Hall, on Friday, 
the Istinst. Tables were laid aiong the whole length of the spacious apart. 
ment; and between 350 and 400 ,nests sat down to the repast. ‘Ihe tables 
were tastefully decorated with vases of flowers; and the whole scene was gay 
and animated. The bill of fare was most liberal-—considering that only & 
soirée wax announced, The chair was occupied by Mr. Brotherton, M.P., who 
has abstained from flesh for upwards of forty-two years. Addresses in advocacy 
of the vegeturian systam were delivered by James Simpson, Esq., J.P., presi- 
dent of the Society, by the Revs. Metealf and Watsen; also by Mr. De Woolf, 
Mr, Ward, and Mr. Benn Pitman. We shall engrave this interesting festival 


skD Park or Fixspury.—The project of a new Park for 
this extensive metropolitan district, with its half-million of inhubitants, is at 
presentin abeyance, not from any hostility in the Government, who, it is fally 
understeod, have determined on making the Park, but because the authorities 
‘at the office of the Woods and Forests decline the responsibility of preparing 
the notices and making other necessary arrangements witlont receiving specific 
instructions from the Premier or the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the sub- 
ject These official delays are in this case the more to be regretted—as, unless 
the notices are delivered forthwith, there is a great probability that a large 
portion of the groand intended to form the proposed park will be taken for 
building sites—a proceeding hitherto delayed in expectation of the plan re- 
ceiving the sanction of Parliament before the close of the session. The subj ct 
lins been strongly urged on the attention of Lord Seymour by the borough 
members, and there is yet time for effecting # satisfactory arrangemant before 
Ministers leave town. 

OpENING oF VicrortA-steerr, WesrMinster, BY THE Com- 
MISSIONERS OF THE WksTMINSTER ComMisston,—This event was inaugurated 
on Wednesday, with public festivity. Having attended morning service at the 
Abbey, the commissioners and their friends formed in procession, and 
the bells of St. Margaret's Church chimed a merry peal, the Royal 
standard of England having been first hoisted in commemoration 
of the name of Victoria-strect. The procession passed on the north side of the 
street to the terminus at the Vauxhall bridge-road, when the children and pro~ 
cession formed into a square, and Sir Edward Pearson, the chief commissioner, 


was well filled. The chair was taken by James Simpson, Esq., of Fornhill- 
bank, Aecrington, and on the platform were Messrs. Isaac Pitman and A. J. 
Eljis, the originators of the phonetic movement, Mr. B. Pitman, and Pro fessor 
Cubi-y-Soler. The chairman, in opening the proceedings, expressed his full con- 
currence in the objects of the phonetic movement. Mr. Reid, the secretary, 
read letters of apology from the Earl of Shaftesbury; W. J. Fox, 

W. Ewart, Esq ,M.P.; W. Scholefield, Esq. P.: C, P. Grenfell, 


Rey. Mr. Clay, of Preston; Geo, Dawson, I of Birmipeham ; Professor 
iregory, of Edinburgh ; end duseph Sturge, Mr. Isaac Pitman, who was 
rece! with enthusiast pplause, entered iato a detatied explanation of the 
prineiples of the phonetic system. He pointed out the fact that each of the 


letters of the common alphabet represents several different sounds, and that 
each sound in the language is represented by several different symbols, their 
use not being governed by any general rule or principle. This it 
was, ho said, which rendered the art of reading so difficult to acquire to children 
atid to foreigners. No good reason, he contensed, could be adduced why words 
should be written # srently from their pronunciation. The phonetic alpha 
bet consisted of 40 , ouch letter representing a certain fixed sound, which 
sound is pever represented in any other way; thus the only requisite for n= 
ing to read was a knowledge of the alphabet, each combination of phonetic let- 
tors accurately and distinctly suggesting the sound of the word it was intended 
{o represent. In the phonetic alphabet all the letters of the present alphabet 
were used for the representation of the sounds they most commonly signitied, 
and additional letters were titroduced for the other sounds unrepresented. The 
phoneticising of the English language Lad been advocated by many eminent 
men (Bishop Wilkins and Benjamin Franklin among the number) who had been 


declared that the street was henceforth opened asa public thoroughfare, and 
dedicated to the public, The barriers were immediately removed, and the public 
allowed to puss amidst the cheers of an immense concourse of people assembled 
to witness this interesting ceremony, and which was conciuded by the children 
singing the National Anthem, and thereupon @ Royal salute was fired. Vic- 
toria-street now forms @ short and pleasent line of communication, some 80 ‘eet 
in width, between two of the principal western thoroexhfares of the metropolis. 
It commences directly in frout of Westminster Abbey, and rans in a straight 
line to the Vauxhall-bridge-road; the towers of the o!d Abbey and the New 
Houses of Parliament bounding the vista at one end, and the large buildings 
forming Shaftesbury-terrace the other, It is proposed to devote a con- 
siderable portion of the district to the erection of houses on the Scotch 
principle for accommodating two families on each Hoor, in separate sets of 
apartments, affording the same privacy as ifeach dwelling were entirely distinct, 
One of these houses, buiit by Mr, Mackenzie, the contractor for the works, is 
nearly completed, and ia *hown as a specimen of what the rest will be, though it 
iscontemplated that some will be on a much larger, and others on a smaller 
scale. Another object is to provide better houses for the working classes who 
have necessarily been removed trom their former abodes by the recent improve- 
ments, at rents of 4s, a week each, The immediste object of the day having 
been thus accomplished, the commissioners, clergy, and their friends proceeded 
along the street for the purpose of visiting the different schools in the immediate 
locality, among which were the magnificent church and schools erected by Miss 
Burdett Coutts. Here the company were received by the Rev. Mr. Tennant. 
Haying thus viewed the various interesting objects above referred to, the com- 
missioners atl their friends adjourned to a splendid marqnée in Carlisle-place, 


prevented by other labours from carrying out this desirable object. Mr, Pitman 
then read a letter from the hon, Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion at Massachusetts, in which he expressed his entire approbation of the pho- 
netic ays'em, and related some remarkable experiments connected with its intro- 
duction into American schools. This letter was extracted from a weekly news- 


paper printed in the phonetic style, and published at Cincinatti, 
U.S. Mr. Thomas Allen Read, of the London Phonographic In- 
stitution, adverting to the connexion of the phonetic movement with 
the principal philanthropic and_ religious objects now in pro- 


ress, contending that it was entitled to the regard of every sincere lover of 
his race. He particularly urged the adoption of the system in ragged-schools, 
in whieh he said it had already been partially introduced. As an instance of 
its legibility, he mentioned the fact that he had with him # report of a sermon, 
which would be set up by the printers from his notes, without the necessity of 
transcription, Professer Cubi-y-Soler, a Spanish gentleman, addressed the 
meeting. He considered the phonetic cause deserving the sympathy and 
support of every person interested in educational progress, He stated that the 
Spanish orthography had, with some trifling exceptions, undergone precisely 
the changes which Messrs. Pitman and Ellis sought to effect in the Euglich. 
He wluded to the difficulties he had himself experienced, in common with 
other foreigners, in the acquisition of the English mode of spell- 
ing, aud pointed out the great benefits to be derived by foreigners 
generally from the use of the phonetic system. He concluded with a 
glowing eulogiam on the disintere-ted and indefatigable labours of Messrs. Pit- 
minand Elis. Mr, B. Pitmon related some interesting details of the progress 
of the system in varions towns he had visited. He had lately concluded a seven 
months’ residence in Glasgow, during which he had explained the system to 
nearly 10.000 individuals, had given a course of practical instruction to upwards 
of 1700, and bad also instructed 800 persons in phonetic short-hand, He felt 
fnily persuaded of the immense advantages to be derived from the bd 
which only required a continued and extensive advocacy to ensure its un! versal 
adoption 
‘Iueroraism.—A series of meetings, or “ demonstrations,” as they 
are termed by the parties themselves, have been held at various places of public 
resort during the week by the “ water-drinkers” whom the Exhibition has at- 
tracted t» London, On Monday evening they held a crowded meeting at Exeter 
Hail, the object of which was, as stated in the programme, * to give a hearty 
welcome to the teetotallers who might be present from various 3” Mr. L. 
Heyworth, M.P., was in the chair, supported by Messrs. G. Cruikshank, 8. 
Buckingham, Elihu Burritt, &c. The proceedings were commenced with the 
singing of a hymn, by « selection from the Welsh choir, who were stationed be- 
hind the platforin; they numbered 126, and were stated to be all labourers. The 
chairman then opened the proceedings in a congratulatory speech on the pro- 
spects of the temperance movement, which, he said, ‘* went on prospering and to 
prosper.” He concinded by introducing Mr. Green, to whom was committed the 
reading of an address, which, whilst welcoming the many strangers present, 
reported in favourable terms the general advancement of the cause. After 
a sovg, of their own composing, by some Welsh quarriers, Mr. Hudson, a 
delegate from Bristol, came forward tospeak. Having begun with various aliu- 
sions to the Great Exhibition, and to the opposition to it which had 
from that “ extraordinary sanct-fied Barbarossa of the House of Commons, Col. 
Sivthorp,” he went on to compliment and to congratulate Mr. 8. Buckingham 
and Mr. G. Cruikshank as and successful advocates of the temperance 
cause. Dr. Lees, of Leeds, followed, and spoke very animatedly and at some 


where an elegant déjediner was provided, The chairman of the commissioners, 
Sir Edwin Pearson, took the chair, supported on his right and left by the Earl of 
Carlisle, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Sir Robert H. Inglis, Bart., M P., the Rev. E. 
Jennings, the Rey. Dr, Wordsworth ; Revs. Edward Repton, George Repton, W. 
Tennant, H. Mackenzie; John Bender, Esq., &c, The toyal and complimentary 
toxsts and speeches usual on such cecasions conclnded the proceedings. In anad- 
joining tent, atan early hour, some 200 workmen were regeled with 4 good dinner, 

Vistiors to THe Lousks or Lops AND Commons.—Great disap- 
pointment was experienced on Wednesday by a large number of persons, who, 
having themselves of the admission orders of the Lord Chamberlain, 
came on a visit to see the Houses of Lords and Commons, but 
who had to return ungratified with a sight, in consequence of the early 
sittings of both branches of the Legislature. The numbers, more partienlarly 
<n Saturday, who, after visiting the Great Exhibitien,in Hyde Park, wend their 
way, @8 « part of their tour through town, to see the great seats of senatorial 
labonr, is astonishing. On Saturday last the number of visitors to see the House 
of Lords alone, amounted to 10,600, a large majority being fc ers and Ex- 
hibition visitors from the maanfacturiug end rural districts. The committee- 
rooms of the House of Commons, also, are constantly ‘on view,” and many. 
are the admirers of Mr. Barry's corridors, long enough for the longest 
rifle range —the richly panelled wainscots of polished ouk, and the rich marone 
and dark green paperings, which, it is said, cests £50 alone fur each 
reom. The grand porch at the end of Westminster Hall, the intended ves- 
tibule to both Honses, seems to excite undiminished admiration, and ‘it is 
mentioned as @ Rencertogs, that would at least fall in with the florid taste of the 
architect of the whole structure, that were the present dull ovk carving in the 
root of Westminster Hall to be only gilt and burnished ever, like that at Hamp- 
ton Court, the effect wonld be remarkably splendid. It is understood to be the 
intention of the authorities of both the Lords and Commons, to keep both 
Houses open for two months after the termination of the session, te give the 
multitude of visitors an opportunity of seeing them. 

INSOLVENCY OF 
LANE THEATRE.— This insolvent, the late lessee of Drary-lane Theatre, applied 
on Tuesday at the Insolvent Debtors Court, to be discharged. Mr, Cooke 
ported. There was no opposition entered to the apulieans mn, notwithstanding: 
there were 201 creditors on the schedule. The acco the t 
by Messrs. Lewis 


of 
in the speculation, inde; 
1849-50 and 1880-5 
to £9161 3s. Id. 


the two 


length iu favour of the principles. of tectotalism, and in attestation of their being | Honor, in adjudica’ 

supported by science. He was succeeded by Mr. Thomas Whitaker, who, amid | *tance that out of 

great applause, delivered a very facetions and energetic address, the schedule, and saw no 

with inuch action, anda public sheking of hands with two gentlemen on the 

platform, for whom he, as a teetotaller, thought the m shouldentertain an | embarked, 

expecial reverence and regerd, Mr. King and Mr. Livesey were the parties thus | *me 

ditingnished. Atthe close of Mr. Whitaker's speech, a benefit 

to twenty guineas, Was made. and various arri ts by the secre- 

tary. Mr. John Andrew, of: Leeds; Mr. seegriese Mr. Peter Sinclair, 

from Edinborgh; the Rev, Mr. Thomas, who Welsh; Mr. Evan Lloyd, | George's 

who rove to translate Mr. Thomas's speech ; but, instead, made one of his own, | in a most Jar manner. 

and was interrupted before it was finished by erles of “ 3” and the Rev, Mr. | snother master butcher, 

Ballantine and others having addressed the meeting, the 

commenced about ix o'cloch, were brought to aclose about ten.—On ly 

morning, about 400 of the icetstatlersnow in London, who haye been recently | its position, or from the darkness of the night not seeing it, snddeniy turned 
enzaced In Cemonstrations and general meetings, breakfast her at the | round to vards the other, and the blade of ‘knife was in on iustant forced 
London Tavern, Bishopsuate-strect, under the presidency of Mr. 8. into his s*tnach. ed men was te to St. George’s Hos- 
‘The repast concluded, the chairman delivered an address, then | pital, where te was placed under we care of the surgeons, but ale 
introduced other orators to the assembly. Subseq , the entire party ad- | though he ha! every aid skill |, he expired the 

journed to the Surrey Zovlogical Gardens, where they spent the afternoon, the injury. 


Mr, ANDERSON, THE LATE Lessee or Drury- | 


and Lewis) make the debts amount to £5684 5s. 11d., | : 
from the loss of | 
money, being absorbed _ 


AccibeNnr on ‘tHe Sourn-Wesrern Ramway.—Betweer eleven 
and twelve o'clock on Thursday morning, an accident occurred at the Vauxhall 
station by two trains coming into collision, causing injuries, mure or less, to 
about 20 persons, Medical assistance was soon chtamned: when some of the 
sufferers were shortly afterwards conveyed home: while others it was deemed 
necessary not to remove at present. We are happy to state that none of the cases 
are likely to be attended with any fatal results; the injuries consist of severe 
bruises and contusions. 


Battoon Accipent.—Tuesday evening witnessed an accident 
which all but resulted with loss of life to the unhappy female utronaut engaged. 
‘the lady in question was the celebrated Madame Palmyre Garneron, and the 
scene of her operation was Batty’s Hippodrome, at Kensington, whence Mrs. 
Graham took her disastrous flight last June, Six o' Was the time ap- 

inted for the ascent, but, in consequence of some little difficulty about the 
nflation, it did not take place till nearly a quarter to seven. The wind was 
rather strong at the time, and blowing south-west, and thé moment the ma- 
chine was released from its moorings, it rose very heavily, and burely cleared 
the Cirens enclosure, Madame Garneron immediately emptied a bag of ballast 
umouy @ large crowd, who were watching it in Victoria-road; but before she 
was able to discharge another, the car of the balloon struck the pro- 
jecting garret-window of No, 1, Madeley-villas, which is just on the 

te side of Victoria-road, and in an instant the poor lady was 
sven with her feet entangled in the netting at the’ side of the half-in- 
verted car, and hanging right out of it, with her head downwards. A lond 
exclamation of horror burst from the frightened crowd, and, judt at the critical 
moment when they expected to see the balloon, out of which « sand-bag had 
rolled, rise With its unbappy cecupant in that fearful situation, the netting 
canght in a stack of chimney, he balloon at once collapsed with the shock, and 
in a few seconds it was hanging helplessly flapping over the bouse-side, into the 
garden, while the unfortunate lady way left ying on theroof. Wondertul to say, 
she had received no injury, and after she had recovered from the faintness 
caused by the sudden escaje of such a volume of gas, she stood up, and feebly 
waved her acknowledgements to the spectators below, who hailed her safety 
Soe cheers, The datnage to the house was of the most trifling de- 

iption. 
Great ConrLacraTion 1N Finspury.—On Tuesday night, be- 


tween eight and nine o'clock, a firé that destroyed some thousand 
pounds worth of pro) broke out in premises belonging to Messrs. James 
Wild and Co., extensive upholsterers, cabinet makers, aud feather merchants, m 


Worship-street and the Curtain-road, Shoreditch, The premises were of vast 
extent, and formed six houses in the last-named thoroughfare, whilst another 
turned the angle into Worship-street, and the whole siretched backwards between 
200 and 300 fect into Gillard’s Fields. The engines of the Li | Brigade, West 
of England Company, aud parish attended with all possible expedition. The 
firemen laboured without the least intermissiou nntil past midnight, when they 
sneceeded in getting the mastery to some extent over the fire. The extensive 
premises at the rear are gutted, and the building in front, as faras the ground- 
floors, is burned out, How the fire originated is a mystery. The men had left 
off work, and the premises bad not been closed more than twenty minutes when. 
the unwelcome discovery was made. ‘The firm, it is stated, was only partially 


insured, ) 

Tae Trucs or Lonpon,—At Bow-street Police-office on Tuesday, 
Charles Best, John Kelly, and Richard Wallace, three well dressed young fellows, 
were placed at the bar, betore Mr. Jurdine, charged with attempting to strangle 


right hand side of White Lion-street, Seven Dials, which 
when I observed a man cross from the 


pon » 

wishing to get before me. en I got up to the first |, We both stopped for a 
moment, to allow each other to pass Cater, which aust me to get 
about a foot and # half before him,and suddealy he placed hand on uie tack 
olmy neck, while he seized me by the throat with the other, forcing up my 
head so as to prevent my giving an alarm. The other then came behind re, and 
while he pressed me back, the prisoner Best, of whose identity I haye no doubt, 
desired him to press or squeeze me tighter, upon which, being neariy strangled, 
shoulder, und being 


1 swooned away, Forth second man’s head over my 


ed faintly. oe ne 
guard iat 


1 heli ht ot the barometer Mm the week’ was 29. Re: 
mean ten was G34 Ceg., Which 1s two degrees above the average 
the same weeh in ten years, ‘Ine hi t lemperature vecurred on Vridey and 
‘Saturday, when the : 


ce G83 dex. and 66'1 deg, respectively, being 
above the average of tie mains Reyes "ss aad blew'for the” 


Aveust 9, 185).] 


EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


A messinger from the office of the Secretary of State reached Not- 
tingham by mail train at three o'clock on Tuesday morning, taking with him a 
re-pite for Sarah Barber, under sentence of death for poisoning ner husband, 
to extend over fourteen days from the date at which her execution was 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


$i EDMUND, DERRVON—Your solution in four moves shall be eubmitted to the author 
STEVENS—Fnigma No 683 is perfectly cor rect 
B W F, Parwich—One of the Best 


Try it ouca more 
1 of your problems is given In the Chess-Playcr's Chronicle 


fixed to take place, on Wednesday last, the 6thinst. Facts which have come for August 
to light since the trial, tending to show that she was an accessory to the mur- Was Newark—Of cousse it must be placod on the tdentieal equare; where else would you 


der only after the fact, seem to have led to this respite. 

The Baron de Brunnow left Ashburnham House on Monday for St. 
Petersburg, after having represented Russia at this Court during twelve of the 
most eventful years in modern history. He is expected to return in October 


next. 

The Bokingfold Archers held their second meeting for the season 
on Monday, in Colonel Austen’s Park, at Kippington. Mrs. Austen afterwards 
entertained the party, and many of the principal families in the neighbourhood 
of Sevenoaks, at a soirée dansante. 

A letter from Moscow states, that, on the 20th ult, as the monks of 
the convent at Wladimir, a town abont 120 miles to the north-east of that city, 
were setting out in procession, to visit an image of the Virgin at a neighbour- 
ing village, a wooden bridge thrown over the moat of the convent (formerly a 
fortress) gave way, and ont of 200 of the monks 158 were drowned. This im- 
mense loss of lile was caused by the water being 45 feet deep, and the sides of 
the moat being perpendicular. > 

The estimated number of letters, as appears from an official return, 
delivered as“ chargeable,” was, last year, 347,069,071. . 

‘The herrings caught in the Wick (Scotland) district alone, in two 
days of last week, realised in hard cash to the fishermen engaged in their catch 
no less a sum than £10,000 sterling ! 

‘The French lottery of golden ingots, of which so much has been 
seen and heard in Franve, has already realised a sum sufficient for carrying out 
the purposes which gave rise to it. 5000 emigrants sre to be sent to California 
with the proceeds of the lottery, The house of V. Marzion and Co., of Havre, 
has obtained the concession from Goyernment of the transport of these emi- 
grants. 

At Konigsburgh, Dantzic, and Derehan, where the recent Rclgee of 
the sun was total, darkness like that of night prevailed for some minutes. 

During this a great number of stars were visible, among them Venus, 
Jupiter, and Mercury. The natural phenomena produced on the animal 
and vegetable world were highly interesting: severa\ flowers cloved; the 
pirds. which had been before flying about, suddenly disappeared; the cocks 
crowed, and the birds went to roost. 

The provincial journals in France state that the potato crop, so far 
as isknowa, presents no traces of malady. f 

On second re-commitment, clauses have been inserted in the bill 
further to extend the jurisdiction of the judges of the county courts, and to 
fucilitate proceedings in the High Court ot Chancery, the etfect of which will 
be to admit of pleas, answers, attidavits, &c. being sworn in Scoiland, Ire- 
Jand, thé Channel Islands, or the colonies, before any court or person authorized 
to administer oaths, to give power to superior courts or any two judges to hear 
appeals in term as well as out of term, to allow of appeal to the superior 
courts from decisions in cases tried by the county court judges without a 


jury, &c. 

The following railway bills received the Royal assent on Friday 
week ; viz. Llynvij Vailey und Daffrn, Llynvi and Porthcawl; Manchester, 
Buxton, Matlock, and Midland Junction; Thames Haven ; Cameron’s Coalbrook 
Steam Goal and Swansea and Loughor ; and the Manchester and Salford Exten- 
sion; making together five new ects for railways. pit = 

The accounts just-received from the mining districts of California, 
both north and south, represent the operation as being very successful. There 
is more activity, and more gold is probably being got out than at any former 
period in the history of the California mines. 

The total sum borrowed by turnpike trusts in England and Wales 
from the Public Works Commissioners, and not wholly repaid, amounted to 
£169,650. Of this sum £55,223 has been repaid, and £114.417 remains due. 
The interest remaining unpaid on the 5th dan., 1851, was £15,151 12s 9d. The 
amount vorrowed in Scotland by the turnpike trustees was £63,270, of which 
£6525 has been repaid, and £56,744 remains unpaid. The interest remaining 
Bee oa the 5th January, 1851, exceeds the principal, and amounted to 

67,735. ‘ 

The Hon. C. 8. Hardinge, oldest son of Viscount Hardinge, is the 
only candidate spoken of at the seat vacated at Downpatrick by Mr. R. Kerr, 
He is a Conservative, and will probably be returned without any opposition, 

The refreshment-room of the railway station of Chateau Thierry, 
on the Strasbourg Railway, was destroyed by fire on Saturday morning. lis 
not known how the conflagration originated. iS 

It appears by a parliamentary paper, printed at the instance of Mr. 
Frewen, that tie total number of police-constables in 1850, in each county, or 
division of a county, in Englund and Wales, under the act 2 and 3 Vier., cap. 93, 
amounted to 2595. The amount paid to the county police rate in 1850 was 
£176,458, and the total expenditure on account of the force amounted to 
£186,801, agains; £184,271 in 1849. i 

Mr. Lewis Charles Tennyson D'Eyncourt, of the Inner Temple, is 
appointed a police magistrate for the district of the metropolis, in the room of 
ee Burrell, of the Westminster Court, whose resignation dates from ‘Thursday 

last. 

On Sunday morning, the Rev. Prince Hohenlohe officiated at mass 
at the Metropolitan Roman Catholic church, St. George’s, Southwark. A some- 
what general expectation that the Prince would preach was disappointed. 

‘The various species of mining now pursued in California are—wash- 
ing on the banks of the various streams dummed up or led off for that purpose ; 
* coyoteing,” or digging into the earth from one pocket to another, being the 
rude application of a scientitic principle ; tunnelling the hills, a system which 
has proved immensely profitable; and crushing the auriterons quartz, the 
success of which depends as well on skiil and machinery as on the richuess of 


8 ore, 

‘The total declared value of all British and Irish exports for the six 
montlis ending July 5, 1851, is £31,093,853, as against ‘£31,778,504 in the first 
six montis of 1850, and £26,515,439 in the first six months of 1849, 

It appears by aparliamentary return, printed at the instance of Lord 
Rendlesham, thut the total amount paid “to justices and clerks of the peace for 
their wages in attending quarter sessions in every county and city being a 
county of itself in England and Wales” in 1850, was £994 4s., viz. £925 12s, to 
justices, and £68 12s. to clerks. ba ‘ A 

In consequence of the numerous suicides which have taken place in 
the army of Paris, General Magnan, the Commander-in-Chief, has addressed to 


(at) Every move in this 0) 
Ay This combination will be fund toexercise an important influence upon the after game. 


STKEVENS—In the first place, your Enigma is incorrectly described—there ls not room on 
Whive's Q B 3rd square for both the Black King anda White Pawn. 
there can be no merit in effecting mate when the unfortunate Monarch is hemmed in in the 
manner you have got him 

SOLUTIONS of PROBLEM No 592, by Milo, Sub~Deacon, Wilhelm, Gioncostrensis, Derevon, 
KR. of Ashford, are correct 

Lal ea of PEOBLEM No $93, by FS R, Milo, Ducian, Bath Duo, B W, Caxton, R F, 


To the second place, 


ier, Jack of Shrewsbury wre correct 


SOLUTIONS of ENIGMAS by F 5 R, MP, T RT, DD, M D, Medicus, are correct 


* « * Tho answers to the majority of our Chess Correspondents are unavoidably postponed 
until’next week; but we must no longer defer our acknowledgment of the fo.lowing signifi- 
‘cant communication:— 


(To the Editor of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.) 


Sir,—We, the undersigned, offer you our cordial hanks forthe insertion of the letter which 
appeared in pour peper ‘of June the 23th, in refutation of the caluomious accusations which 
have been directo 


aguinrt the Chess Congress of 1851. With renawed thanks, 
We have the honour to be your obedient servants, 
(Signed by) The President. the Seere ary, the Treasurer, and al the leading 
members of the Oxford “ Tiormes " Chess Club. 
‘The President, Secretary, and Cormmitres, and all the leading 
membors of the Reading and Berkshire Chess Cinb. 
The President, thy Secretary, the Treasurer, und other influential 
mombers of the Cambridgo Choas Club. 


PROBLEM No. 394. 
By Faeprnick Deacon, Esq., of Bruges. 
BLACK. 
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White, playing first, mates in seven moves. 
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NATIONAL SPORTS, 


the common in the way of sport. 
day, will be the most attractive, and there seems to be a prospec 
sport, Reading, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
pleasantly situated, and likely to * hold its own.” Huntingdon will 
on Tuesday und Wednesday; and Tunbridge, in spite of the * sui 
Wednesday, 

Cxicker Fixtures:—Mondsy, at Canterbury und Birmingham ; Tuesday, 
at Blackheath; Wednesday, at Canterbury and at the Vine; Thursday, at 
Canterbury, Huntingdon, and Blackheath. 

Aquatics: — Regattas, on Monday, at Shadwell and Manchester; Wednesd 
at Budleigh, Salterton, and Kyde (Royal Victoria Yacht Club) ; and Thur 
at Bognor. 


TATTERSALL'S. 
Monpay.—Owing to the settling op the Goodwood events, sp 
most at a stand-still, leaving us to submit but a brief list of pri 
BRIGHTON STAKES. 
5 tol agat Westow 
7 to 1 —— Cossack (t) 
10 to 1 aget Sir R. Trenchard 


GREAT YORKSILEE. 
! 


9 to 2 agst Backbitvr 
5 to 1 —— Narcissus 


9 to l egst Lord George 
10 to 1 — Ingratitude 


7 to daget Nancy 4to Lagst Neasham 
ST. LEGER. 
| 9 tol agst Hothorpe 
DERBY. 
10 t) Lagat Hobby Noble \ 


7 to 4 agst Hernandez | 10 to 1 agst Aphredite 


40 to | agst Treasurer. 


BRIGHTON RACES.—WepnespDay. 

TRIAL STAKES of 5 smys each, with 25 added,—Mr. Gratwicke’s The Squaw 
(Kitchener), 1. Duke of Richmond’s colt by Ugly Buck, out of Marguliina 
(Garvey), 2. 

PAvition Stakes of 30 sovs each.—Mr. Payne’s Freedom (Fiatman), |. 
Carew's Hampton (A. Day), 2. 

BRIGHTON STAKES of 25 sovs each.—Lord Waterford's Lord George (Charlton), 
1. Mr. Pediey's Cossack (A. Day), 2. 

Srewann's PLats of 40 sovs each, added to a sweepstakes of 10 sovs 
Mr. Mare’s Pre-law (Simpson), 1, Lord W. Powlett’s St. Ann (Rogers), 

Horet,Kerrens’ PLare of 50 sovs.—Mr. Payne's Catalpa (Harding), Ll. 
W. Bouth’s Timid Fawn (Barker), 2. 

Town PuatE of 50 sovs, added to. a sweepstakes of 3 rovs. esch.— Mr. Gratwick’s 
Cheerful (Hatman), 1. Mr, Carew's Aristocrat (A. Day), 2. 

THURSDAY. 

Tue Bricaton Cur.—Landgrave walked over. 

GRAND STAND PLATE. lL. Agis, 2. 

Tue Mantne Snakes.— Fi Pelerine filly, 2. 

Hawpicap.—Herschel, |. 

LicexseD VicTUaLLEns’ Par 


Mr. 


h.— 


Sir 


1. Timid Fawn, 2. 


RIPON RACES.—Monpay. 
Two Year Orp Sraxes.—Sir Charles Napier, 1. Captain Flash, 2. 
SELLING STAKES.—Mary Noble, 1. Joe Sutherland, 2. 
Tv AY 
Granp STAKkEs. —Captain Flash, 1. Sir Charles Napier, 2. 
Sv. Wunraip Hanpicar.—Mrs. Birch, 1. Lady I amoff, 2. 
AmaTEUR STakEs.—Prudery, 1. Joe Sutherland, 2. 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT RACES.—Turspay. 
NewcastLe STAKEs. fance, 1. Director, 2. 
Norrh STArForpsutmme Staxus (Hanpicar).—Lady Bibina, 1. 
England, 2. 
Haney Sraxes.—Alma, l. 
TRapesMeEN's PLare.—The Meuse, 1. 


Young 


Nell Gwynne, 2. 
Aldgate, 2. 


ROYAL SOUTHERN YACHT CLUB REGATTA. 

This regatta commenced at Southampton on Tnesdey ing, the first prize 
being the Club Gold Cup, for yachts bond fide the preperty of mcinbers of the 
Royal southern Yacht Club; a time race; one minute per ton allowed for 
yachts under 31 tons. At about half-pasteleven o'clock the starting gun fired, 
when the following yachts got away tolerabiy well together, with t i 


GAMES IN THE CHESS TOURNAMENT. 
Fine Game between Mr, Staunton and Mr. Horwitz. 
(Sicilian Opening.) 


waite (Mr. 8.) BLack (Mr. H.)  -wurre (Mr. 
P to Q B 4th 28. K BroQB4th KrtoQB 3h 
Kt to QB 3d 29. Kt to K 4th K BtoQ dt 
P to K 3d 30, Kt to K B 2d Kt to K 4th 
Pto K Kt 3d 31. Bto K 2d Kt to K 
BtoK Kt 2d (eh) (f) 
P to Q3d 32. B takes Kt Q takes B 
» Castles KkKttwK2d ~ | 33.Q takes B Q B to his 3d 
8. P wQR 3d PtoQk3d 34, Kt to K 4th Q to K Kt5th (ch) 
9 QRtoQKtsq Castles 35. K to B 2d B takes Kt 
10.QtoherB2d PtoK B 4th 36 QRtoQKt2d Qto K B6th (eh) 
11. P to Q 3a QB to Q 2d 87. K to his sq Q takes QR P 
12,Q Bto K3d QRtoQBsq (a)|38 KRtoKB2d BtoR dt 
1s. Pto K 5th Q Kt to Sth 49. P to K 2 4th Qtoher R 8th (ch) 
14, Kt takes Kt Prakes Kt 40. K to Q 2d K to B 24 (g) 
15. Q Btakes P KrtoQB3d(6) |41.P to K Rdth Qto KR 8th 
16, QB to K 3d P takes P 42. PtakesP (ch) K takes P 
17, P takes P K B takes P 43. K R to his 2d Q to K 5th 
18, Q to her 24 Qtober B 2d 44. Q takes Q B takes Q 
19. Pto K Kt 5d K B takes K Kt P | 45. K to his 3d KR to Q2ad 
20, KB to his 3d (c) KB to Q 3d 46 Q Rto his 2d QR to Q B3d 
Pte Q Krad 47. Q R to his sq K R takes B 
+ KBtok 24 48. V takes R K takes P 
P takes P 49, QRtoK Ktsq(ch) K to B 3d 
K B tohis 34 50, K R takes P KC to his 4th 
Kt to Q Kt sq ( Ptok Bdth 
Q to her Kt 2a B takes R, 
6th K R to Qsq wins 


‘The game lasted four hours and twenty-five minutes, 


ening is the result of profound consideration. 


Be EE Sate eeronta Caan ardly proceeding, and | (2) tr he had taken the Bishop, White would have got an irresistible attack. For, 
« 1a 
Charles Maturin, Esq., has been appointed Crown prosecutor for the as % See Ae Lente HON nto Te on 
south and city of Derry, in the room of the late lamented John Schoals, | 3 hes ee Ais a Ea cet beh geo) ies ) 
must win. ‘ 


8q-,Q.C. . 

‘the following is an account of the total number of letters delivered 
in the United Kingdom for the last twelve years :—In 1839, before the reduction 
of postage, 75,907,572 franks; in 1839, 6.562,024; in 1840. 168,768,334; 1841, 
196,500,191; 1842, 208,434,451; 1843, 220,450,306; 1844, 242 OYL,6845 1845, 
271,410 789; 1845, 299,586,762; 1847, 322,146,243; 1848, 328,830,184; 1849, 
337,399,199 ; and in 1850. 347,069,071. Tie total number of letters delivered 
in the week ending the 2\st of February, 1851, was 7,217,360. i 

Mr. Francis W. Russell, the late candidate for the representation of 
the city of Limerick, has been lefta large legacy by his father-in-law, Mr. 
Clarke, of Meiton, who has just died. 

Mr. Fletcher Conyers Norton has been transferred, as attaché, from 
her Majesty’s mission at Brussels to the mission at Naples; and Mr, Joseph 
Cuffe is appointed Registrar of the Supreme Court at Ceylon. = 

‘The amount paid by the Post-oflice for the conveyance of mails on 
railways in 1839 was only £1743 19s, ld. The amount paid last year was 
£400,964 3s, Id. $a ae 

On Friday (last week), at Plymouth, a fisherman Jnamed Brat, the 
master of a trawling sloop, when out in his vessel fishing, tcll overboard and 
was drowned. About four hours afterwards, his son, who was mute of another 
trawler, ani who had not heard of the acciient, was hauling up his trawl, which 
appeared unusually heavy, After some difficulty, however, the traw] was hove 
‘on to the vessel, and withm it was discovered, to the consternation and dismay 
of all parties on board, the body of the mate’s father. & 

The gross revenue of the Post: office in the official year ended the 
5th January, 1851, was £2,264 684 ds. 3d ; tie cost of management, £1,460,785 ; 
and the net revenue, £803,898 1s. 5d ee charged to the Government 
departments within the year was £109,523 I id. ade = 

‘An able sermon, in behalf of the Harl, g Association, was de- 
livered on Sunday afternoon last, at St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, by the 
Rey. W. Curling, M.A., one of the chaplains of the church. The large aud beau- 
tifnl edifice was crowded to overflowing on the vceasion by a most attentive con- 
gregation. Mr, Curling preached from the words, “ Man goeth forth unto his 
work and to his labour uutil the evening.”—Psalm exiv, 23, 


Qkt 


stated to extendthrough the whole 


(@) White has the advantage, both in force und position; but the least relaxation would 
turo the scale in his adversary’s favour, 

(e) This move, preparitory to checking with the Bishop, and then disoovoring check by 
Miao 


Kt to K ath, it the King were moved. may by considered the winning coup 
good movo, but not nearly ro elective as Q to her 4:h, which seams to leave Black n 


resource 
(g) Phroughout this Tournament White p'ays much below his old foree Tn health he would 


have seen ji Jy that the winning play now was to take the Bishop ; ea gi, :-— 
BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. weitk. 

40. R takes 5 42. 2 toK Béth Q to QB 8th (ch) 

41, P takes R Kw QB oh 43. Ktohis2nd hk to 4 5 b(ch), and wins 


CHESS ENIGMAS. 
No. 696,—By R. F. Dorr, Esq. 
White: K at his Kt 2d, R at K sq, B at K R 4th, Pat KR 3d. 
Black: K at his B 5th, Ps at K R3d and K B 4th. 
White to play, and mate in four moves. 
No. 697.—By Jopy. 
Sth, Bat K Kt 3d, Krat K Kt Sth, P at K Kt 2a, 


Ath. 
. White to play, and mate in five moves, 


No. 698.—From La Régence. 
K at ea R sq, Qat her 7th, Kts at K 5th and Q 5th; Ps at K Kt 2d, 
bth. 
K at Q B 4th, B at K 5th; Ps at K R 7th, K Kt 6th, andQ Kt 5th, 
White to play, sud mate in three moves. 


N», 699,—By Jupy.- 
White: K at KR 6th, R at QR7th, Kt at KR 7th. 
Black: K at his R sq, R at K Kt 8th, P at QR 7th. 
White, playing first, to ava ¢ in three moves. 


White: 


=] 


Blac 


‘The ledge of quartz in California, in which the gold is embodied, is 
ue length of the state, ea even into Lower 


Mr. Hume's committee onthe income and property-taxhaye reported | California. [nrther investigations pushed into the lower districts, it is thought, 
the following resolutions to the Honse of Commons:— That the committee | will develope new viens of ore ; aad already in Los Angelos county there is a 
termined, considering the advanced period of the session, and the state | quartz vein of very great richness. 


have det 8 

ei igre aia tesserae inerpieta Bh of the i ai ae 
not ex) it, 1 present very incomplete st ol inquiry, to rep 
the evidence to the House. That, in the opinion of this malt A com 
mittee should be appointed next session for the purpose of cont this in- 


othe total number of Post-office money orders issued in the (aes 


Kingdom in 1840 was 188,921, and the amount which they represented 
£313,124 125. The number has steadily increasvd ever dines tit be teenie 
> year it totul of 4,439,715, representing £8,494,498 10s. 7d. 


t Ire, that the average sum for which money orders ure issu if 
is about £2 Is. 9d. The number of money orders paid in 1840 was 168,615, 
ting £311,727 98. Id., and the total number paid in 1850 wis 4 491,285, 


ting 3,055 Is. 10d. The | ex) 
money order office (including Wales) for the year 1850 was £56,302, thato! Ire~ 
land £7999, and that of Scotland £6276, The amount of a commission allowed 


em) 

by the boats of the Company started in procession for tho Tay of Cremorne, 

where a display of skill, consisting in the dexterous maneuyring 

‘was exhibited, uoder a tire of guns from the forts on shore; after whtch the men | 

i re ‘down to ap entertainment provided for them in the company’s dry dock, 

ve 

conveyed by the boats during the present year, 

Curnese 

.} been tor some time past: 
suident 

Comittee, 

Essex-street and its vicinity, tenants of the Dnke of Norfolk, made through his 

Grace’s solicitor. 


~ On Saturday evening the directors of the Citizen Steam-boat Com- 


y celebrated the sixth anniver-ary of its formation by entertaining the men 
ed in its service ou the river, amounting in number to 200. At London- 


of the boats, 


bridge. . It was stuted that 4,000,000 of passengers had been 
DIScONTINUANCE OF ‘THE ENTERTAINMENTS ON) BOARD THE 
ork —Theillarninations, with the rouse and dancing wich have 

with on boara the Cline-e Junk, lave been 
tinued by the peremptory comand uftae City Navigation 
it iy said, trom ths complaints of some f the inhabitants of 


of the Volante, wh ch was tive or six minutes behind, in conseqw 

eutanglement; the Mazeppa waking the lead, which she kept to Ox By 

when she was oyerhauled by her larger competitors, the breeze having 

*reshened, and there being more sea room: - 
1 


Yachts. ons. 

Volante a Be 4g 4. 
Vision Yi vs 15 

Esk .. ss aS Ww yy Bea 
Mazeppa 


- 2 . a . 

The course for these yachts was round the Nab Lighr, 
boat stationed off Yarmouth, leaving both on the starboard ha 
+o leave the Calshot light-vessel on the port hand. 

‘The following is the order in which they returned ; 

Volante. + 
Vision Be 
Maz ppa—returned disal ye p. 

For the Pouse of 40 guineas the following yacits started, simultaneously 

with those for the Cup :— 
Yachis. 
Tartar 
Heroine 
Becret, 
Phantom ae F) 
Surprise aw 48 7 fi 73 

The Tartar got disabled off Stokes Bay, and gave v 
Heroine arrived, being the winner, neither of the other 

THE QUEEN’S GOLD CUP. 

The only match on Wednesday was for her M 
value, for yachts belonyving to the members of the Ri 
The Vilante, which ca: ried off the club cup on the pr 
some days previously, in conjunction with five or s t her superior 
sailing qualities, no doubt, induced gentlemen who had i to con for 
the prize to withdraw, and leave the field in possession of the Arrow, belonging 
to Thomas Chamberlayne, Esq., of Cranbury Park, and the Volante. 

The watch is summed upinatew words. The Volante had the race in her 
own hands, and rounded the Nab five minutes in advance of her competitor, which 
gave in at this point, seeing she did not possess the sli:htest chance. 

It is much tobe regretted, that, ont of the splendid fleet of yachts possessed 
by members of the Koyal Southern Yacht Ciu, only two conld be found to 
enter the lists. The cup was preseuted by her Majesty to the ciwb for the first 
time this season. The Queen was at Osborne, and no doubt witnessed part of 
the match; indeed, it was strongly rumoured her Majesty had intimated to the 
Club her intention of honouring the regatta with her presence. Be this as it 
may, it was but a sorry compliment to pay to Royalty, that only two vessels 
could be found to mak up the race. 


und a flag- 
Tn returning, 


Owners. 
W. 1k Dawes, Esq 
2. Bart, Beq 
H Be! 


Tons 
°6 


Gold Cup. of 
al Southern Y 
i ad been entered 


DRURY-LANE.—EQUESIRIAN TROUPE. 

Tur star riders continue attractive, and the public crowd the theatre to 
award the prize ef their plaudits to the French and American competi- 
tors. But by far the most astonishing miracle-worker of the number is 
an American equestrian, Thomas M‘Collum by name, whose feats with 
two horses are the most remarkable examples of pirouetting and somer- 
seting that we ever witnessed. While the horses are proceeding with 
the utmost rapidity, he describes several curves in the ar repeatedly, 
and comes down safely on their backs, having meanwhile compassed 2 
leap over a flag. We present our readers with an Illustration. 
Others might haye been given of still greater beauty and daring, ex- 
citing wonder at the rider's agility, and the training of the nobe 
animals that so implicitly obey the. master’s volition. The excitement 
of these exhibitions is exeeedingly great; and they have, indeed, in 
them a certain poetry of their own, calculated to affect the stable mind 
with a sense of beauty; and this is something. If the highest dramatic 

etry be necessarily banished from the Drury-Lane stage, owing 


to the fault of the proprietary, in omitting to fit the muachi- 
nery for scenic purposes, so as to make its occupation 
safe to an honest spectaculor, we see no reason why this 


equestrian spectacular poetry may not be substituted, until the re- 
quisite duty behind the scenes be performed by those who have this 
‘Temple of the Muses in trust, but neglect to discharge the obligation 
implied in their direction. If the intellect cannot be addressed, surely, 
if they can, the senses may, so that moral decorum be not violated. 
But the fact should not be concealed, that the present condition of the 
building is a national disgrace. The equestrian srrangements have been 
admirably prepared ; and considerable credit is due for them to M. 
Risley, who, we understand, is the manager of the entire performances. 


“NANCY,” THE WINNES OF THE GO >DWOOD CUP. 


WE this week engrave a portrait of Mr. Martinson’s bay mare, Nancy, 
the winner of the Goodwood Cup on Thursday, last week. Nancy has a 
star on the forehead, white spots on the back and on both sid 
white hairs in the tail, and the heel of the near fore foot whit 
in short, a bay mare with white hairs. 

The “ Nancy party” at Goodwood are stated to have won £30,000. 
After the race, it was announced that Mr. Perley had re- 
quired that the winner's mouth should be examined, “a cere- 
mony which, we believe, was performed at Doncaster last year, when 
she was a two-year-old, and desired time to offer further evidence.— 
(Bell's Life in London.) The stewards complied with Mr. Pedley’s re- 
quest; by their order, Mr. Field, the veteriuary surgeon, was senv for, 
and having examined the mare at Singleton, certified that she is three 
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“NANCY,” WINNER OF THE GOODWOOD cuP, 1851. 


years old, Previous to the examination Mr, Pedley publicly declared jeopardy in which their success had been placed. “ The moment victory Exclaim not, gallants : question not. 

that he would give €2000 to any one who would enable him to esta- was secure, the shouts of the nortlern division, who had backed the You, Herbert and Luffness, alight, 

blish his objection. mare heavily, were tremendous—hats, and even coats were thrown up, And Lore the Ronee yonder knight; 
The success of Nancy, beating Cossack only by a head,inthe race for and thousands appeared to be in a perfect ecstasy of delight; while ret a Gai Suortn a da 

* the Cup,” was one of the events of the recent Goodwood meeting. It many in the Stand looked not a little mortified at the Goodwood Cup, as And bring him on to Stirling straight. 

is considered that she could have made a better finish; but her jockey, well as the Ascot Cup, being carried off by a party so foreign to the aris- 

thinking all was safe, 


ave her a pull when near home, and Alfred Day, tocratic circle.”—Bell’s Life in London, This group was engraved in the InLustTRATED LonDON News of last 
close at hand on C k, taking advantage of the chance, came up, and, The piece of plate assigned as the Prize was the beautiful silver group, week, with two other Goodwood prizes, the “ Stewards’ Cup” (the death 
had it been two # further, he was of opinion he should have been executed by the Messrs. Garrard, from a design by Mr. Cotterill, and of Lord Francis Villiers), and the “ Chesterfield Cup,” a superb cinque- 
the winner, The backers of Nancy were by no means satisfied with the founded on these stanzas, in Scott’s * Lady of the Lake :’— cento,vase. 


a 


AMERICAN AND FRENCH EQUESTRIANS AT DRURY-LANE THEATRE.—MR. M‘COLLUM'S FEATLON TWO HOKSES.—(SEE PRECEDING PAGE.) 
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VIEW OF THE COUNTRY NEAR RUSSIAN RIVER, 100 MILES NORTH-WEST OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


NATIVE WOMEN. 


INTERIOR OF CALIFORNIA. 


Cerrarn trayellerswho have visited Calfornia have reported the country 
to be strangely deficient in natural beauty, a statement which the ac- 
companying View goes far to refute. 

This scene has been sketched by our Correspondent near Russian 
River, 100 miles north-west of San Francisco. Within thirty miles, the 
country changes from the ‘‘oak plains” of Santa Rosa to the aljine 
scenery of this sketch. The land is equally rich; the game equally 
abundant; the climate, if possible, more beautiful. The red-wood pine 
predominates, but oak of a hardy description is not sparse; the wild 
grape and raspberry are very luxuriant; salmon and trout are plentiful ; 
and the grizzly bears a little too numerous, if anything. This district, 
the “further back” (from the centre of civilisation), is fast populating. 
The rocks in the foreground of the Sketch contain 25 and 30 per cent. of 
gold; but, at present, the expense of working by machinery would not 
repay labour and cost. The scene of the Sketch is now the residence of 
an English gentleman, who intends cultivating as much of the surround- 
ing soil as is practicable, The accompanying figures are portraits from 
the native population of this district; two of them are women in humble 
life, and the third is a porter carrying baggage across the Isthmus. 


THE FIRST PUBLIC EXECUTION AT SAN FRANCISCO. 
LLywxcu law was neyer carried into execution with greater deliberation and more 
solemnity than at San Francisco on last June 10th and Lith. Amumber of the 
most respectable citizens, not less than two hundred, ‘being convinced, as they 
state in their “constitution,” that “there is no securily for life or property 
under the law as. now administered,” being much annoyed at the escape of some 
criminals, and the sloWv process ofthe law in regard to others, formed them. 
selves, the day before that date, intoa Vigilance Committe for the protection 
of lifeaid property. They bound themselves|by their honour to perform every 
jawfal act for the maintenance of law and order, and to “ sustain the law when 

aith(ully and properly administered.” They were determined, however, “ that 
no thief, burglar, incendiary, or assassin shall escape punishment, either by 
the quibbles of the law, the insecurity of prisons, the carelessness or corruption 
of the police, or laxity of those who pretend to administer justice.” The late 
fire, causing the destruction of the city, was generally attributed to incendiaries, 


and crimes of other descriptions were frequent. ‘‘ For more than three years, « 
says the Alta California of June 14, “this state has been the nucleus of the 
largest emigration ever known. The great mass of the people who have thus 
given up old associations and journeyed to the Pacific were and are industri- 
ous, orderly, and patriotic men. With the good emigration the bad 
have come also. From every part of the habitable globe, but more 
particularly from the British penal colonies, California has received 
large numbers of the most daring, depraved, and reckless men 
ever inflicted upon any community. The consequence has been that every 
crime known to the calendar of yillany has been perpetrated upon the defence~ 
less and orderly, Citizens have been assaulted, murdered, and robbed, not only 
npon unfrequented highways, but in the streets of crowded cities ; houses have 
been broken open and rified, and cities have been burned by the torch of the 
incendiary. 

“ Month after month has this evil condition grown upon the land. The police 
have failed, through want of energy or collusion, to arrest most of the perpe- 
trators of crime—a weak, vacillating or culpable judiciary have permitted the 
“quips and cranks’ of legal gentleman to shield the guilty—or insecure and 
unguarded prisons have allowed condemned and uncondemned to burst forth 
again upon society. In fact, the whole machinery of government which the 
people instituted had utterly failed to accomplish the good ends for which it was 
established.” 

Tt was while smarting under losses and injuries thus described, that the 
“200 most respectable citizens” forming the Committee of Vigilance, resolved 
to make and exeente the law after their own fashion, and it was not long ere 
they had an opportunity of acting on the resolution they had come to. Their 
head-quarters were a building on the corner of Sansome and Bush-streets. We 
quote what follows from the Alto California :— 

« About 9 o’clock on Tuesday night, June 10, a man carrying a bag containing 
something apparently very heavy, attracted the attention of the Whitehall boat~ 
men, at their station on Central Wharf. He jumped into a boat with his bag, 
and pulled out towards the end of the wharf. But few moments had elapsed 
before Mr. Virgin, a gentleman who keeps a shipping office on the wharf, came 
down to the boat stand in pursuit of a person who had just robbed his office of 
a small iron safe, containing a considerable sum of money. The man with the 
‘bag was at once suspected, and a number of the boatmen started immediately in 
pursuit. After a sharp pull they overhauled him, when he threw his booty 
overboard, After a very severe struggle one party of boatmen succeeded in 
capturing him, while another fished up the bag, which proved to contain the 
stolen safe. He was conveyed on shore and at once taken possession of by some 
of the Vigilant Committee, whe conducted him promptly to their head-quarters, 
where he was tried in presence of about eighty members of the conclave, sitting 
with closed doors, by them convicted, and sentenced to be hanged in the Ports- 
mouth-square that very night. The precise mode of trial was, of course, a 
secret. Dnring the time of its progress the citizens had accumulated 
in large numbers abont the building and in Pertsmouth-square, the 
bell on the engine-house of the latter locality having rung a signal to ap - 
prise the citizens of the proceedings going on. The populace were very much 
excited, but more orderly than we ever recollect to have seen such a numerous 
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assemblage on any similar occasion. Some disapprobation was manifested at 
the secrecy of the Committee's proceedings: but when the result was known, 
there was a very general approval manifested, although there were many who 
for the offence, and others thought 
As soon as the sentence was passed, 


devmed the punishment of death too severe 
he 


hould be executed in broad daylight. 
bell on the Cali/ornia engine-honse, near by, commenced ringing the pri- 
soner’s funeral knell, Capt. Benjamin Ray, of the police force, applied at the 
door of the committee-room, end demanded the prisoner, but was refused several 
ors of the police wore upon the ground, they saw it was 


times; and although ot 
no use to attempt a resene 
“About oneo’clock, Mr. Samuel Brannan came out, and, ascending the bank 
opposite, announced the resnit of the Committee’s deliberations, stating that 
s man had been fairly tried, convicted npon the strongest testimony, and 


Tered no defence except a denial of the robbery. He gave the name of John 
Jenkins, and professed to be a native of London, Mr. i. stated that he had 
bren allowed another hour to prepare himself for death, and that the Rev. Mr. 
Mines had been sentfor to visit him, ‘The crowd present promptly approved of 
the action of the Committee Frem that time the excitement began to increase, 
and the matter was freely discussed by knots of citizens at the various street 
; round the committee-room and the square, A very large majority were 
in favour of the execution. 
risoner was perfectly composed during this time, and indulged in a 
‘The clergyman promptly responded to the reqnest to pray with the pri- 


cigar. 4 
soner. and remained with him for nearly an hour, If we are correctly informed, 
his presen: J no particular effect upon the condemned mea, who dowbtless: 
confidently anticipated a rescue by the police. 


‘About two o’clock the doors of the committee-room were opened, and the 
condemned was for the first time presented to the popniace. He was « tall 
man, of vory great inuseular developements, and with rather a forbidding 
antenan Te was smoking 4 cigar, and appeared rather pale but composed. 
i rms were pinioned and his hands tied behind him, while he was sur- 
rounded hy a rope thi manned by armed men, many others closing on them 
jetermined to prevent bis.escape. In this manner, followed by a large crowd, 
he was conducted to the public square, His arrival was annonnced with a 
nt and every description of yociferation—the wildest seene of confusion and 
excitement prevailing we have witnessed for a long time, ‘The moon obscured 
by clouds shed no light, and the picture presented was wild and awful in the 
oxtreme. Some person climbed the liberty pole to rig block for the execu- 
tlon, but 4 loud shout of ‘Don’t hang bim on the liberty pole’ arose. Voices 
screamed out °To the old adobe!’ and a rush was made for that edifice, upon 
the corner of the square, formerly occupied ay the Custom Honse. A rosh 
was at once made for the end of the building, a block rigged and # long 
rope run throagh it. In the meantime a number of the police who were | 
on the ground made several attempts to c in possession of the prisoner, but | 
they wera rouchly handled and prevented—had they persisted, they would | 
have been riddled with balls. Several citizens denounced the execution and | 
sought to aid the police. 

The prisoner by this time was near): 
arash was made towards him, a noose thrown over his head, the rope 


y dead with fear and rough handling, | 


whe! 

manned by twenty ready hands, and the heavy form of the convicted felon swept 
through the air and dangled from the block. A few fearful struggles, a quiver 
of the hempen cord, a few nervous twitches—and the crowd gaze upon the | 
lifeless corpse of him upon whom such-speedy and terrible vengeance had beea | 


tragad people. A$ he swung to and fro, and tarned round | 
rund, a feeling of awe appeared to spread through the crowd, who could 
not be otherwige than impressed by the terrible occurrence. Slowly they dis- 
persed, but when day broke there were still many gazing upon the swollen, 
ye features of the doomed man, At six o'clock, the Marshal Me, Crozter, 
paired to the spot, cut down the body and consigned it to the dvad-house. | 
Thna ended the first execution which ever took place in San Francisco, 
where more crime has been committed than in any other city of the same popu 
jation in the Union, without one single instance of adequate punishment. Of 
the guilt of Jenkins there was no doubt, He had been known to the police for 
some months as a desperate character from the penal colonies, where he had 
passed many years 4s a transported convict.” 

After Judge Lynch had (hus, in his rabble fashion, wreaked the vengeance of | 
men very greedy of wealt!t on (he thief taken almost in the act, the ordinary 
Jaw of California and the United States was permitted to come into operation, 
ard a coroner's Inquest was held on the murdered man. Police officers deposed 
that they demanded the man; that the people mishandled them 5 they knew 
many of the persons present, but at first, from fear, declined to name them; 
that’ the prisoner was executed in spite of their utmost exertions to prevent it. 
The execution was an act of rebellion, as well as a murder. ‘Che members of 
the committ-« had no repucnance to avow the part they took. A Mr, Brannan, 
who was very active in the business, wnd said to have presided as the Judge, de- 
seribed the trial in his avi ne man had a fair and impartial trial; he 
was tried before from sixty to eighty men ; I believe the verdict of guilty was 
unanimous, and they camé to the ¢mclusion unanimonsly to hang him; I 
don't know how the jury was empavelle? ; think they empanelled themselves ; 
the jury consiste’ ef the Committee of Vigilunce ; they were all citizens of the 
town ; the man was executed in accordance with the finding of the committee ; 
I understood a record was kept of the evidence adduced on the trial ; six or 
eight witnesses were examined; the prisoner had the privilege of bringing in 
evidence on his behal!; he said he had but one witness, who came and testified 
that he did not know him, there was 90 counsel assigned him; don’t know 
that the witnesses were pat under oath; aman is admitted to the Committee on 
a motion by a friend, who vouctes for his character, and that he will devote a 
portion of his time in watching for burglars and other scoundrels; I don’t know 
of any other secresy than that of an honourable man; there is no Guth used; 
tho object is to assist the law and administer justies; 1 do not believe the pri- 
soner would have been hanged if the Committee had not found him guilty ; the 
Committee are good citizens, and of good standing in society.” 

Tho jury satfor three days, had all the facts mentioned placed distinetly 
before them, the principal parties concerned in the outrage identified, and 
brought in the following verdict:— 

“We, the jurors of a Jury of inquest empanelled by the coroner of the county 
of San Francisco to inquire into the deat of one John Jenkins alias Simpton, 
do find upon their oaths, that the said Jenkins, alias Simpton, came to his death 
on the morning of the 11th of June, between the hours of two and three o’clock, 
by violent means—Dby strangulation, caused by being suspended by the neck, 
vith a rope attached to the end of the adobe building on the Plaza, at the hands 
of, and in pursuance of a preconcerted action on the part of an association of 
citizens, styling themselves a Committee of Vigilance, of whom the following 
membors are implicated by direct testimony, to wit: Captain Edgar Wakeman, 
James G. Ward, Edward A. King, T, K. Battelle, Benj. Reynolds, 
J.C Derby, and Samuel Brannan; and the members of the Vigi- 
mittee (giving their names), by their voluntary avowal of participation 
in the act. A unanimous verdict, T.M Cravenworri, Foreman.” 

The jury aporoved of tha act of the 200 most respectable citizens too much to 
bring in a verdictof wilful murder, but they implicated the Committee in the crime 
of strangulating Jenkins, alias Simpson. The journal that we have quoted also 
says :—' The names of the wembers signed to the document is a sufficient 
guarantee of the purity of their motives in the course they have adopted; and 
we are wlad that the Committee have come out openly, with a plain, straight- 
forward declaration of their principles, intentions, and the course they have 
determined to pursue. = * id bd bl * * * leg 
If the judictal and police force of the city can protect the property and preserve 
the lives of our citizens, let them do so. The Vigilance Committee and other 
good citizens stand ready to aidthem. But, if the established tribunals are to 
continus to discover their weakness as heretofore, there is no alternative bat 
reliance upon the Committee. In this view of the matter, we feel it our duty tw 
express our conviction that the action of the Committee thus far is such as to 
give a reasonable assurance that a speedy end to our insecure and defenceless 
condition is at hand.” 

The act of the Vigilance Committee is therefore openly avowed and defended 
by the press, is scarcely condemned by the jury, and is looked on generally in 
the lawless community as the means of securing life and property. Law there is 
made and executed in the old fashion; the broad principle of vengeance is acted 
‘on, and those who are ygarieved give effect to their own strong will. The 200 
most respectable citizens assume the “authority to restrain vice and punish 
crime.” Independently, however, of all the great moral questions involved in 
such an outrage, and in the practice of one class of citizens taking it on them~- 
selves both to make and execute the law—for the law of the States does 
not doom the thief of an iron safe to death—we do not see the utility of 
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for some quarter ofan hour it seemed doubtful. I was at one time surrounded 
by revolvers and knives, but soon cleared out ; the people carried the day, and 
got a rope round his neck, when some of the first men here assisted to pull 
him, and he was standing about twelve or fourteen feet from the beam they hang 
him'to when they hauled, dragging him along the ground like # ballock : 
he got his feet on the rail beneath, but was pushed off, and in a minnote 
more he ceased to live. It was an awful moment, and one that I trast I may 
never again witness. From the loud roar of angry strife, cries of ‘Hang 
him, hang him,’ and demands of vengeance, came suddenly to the most 
perfect stillness, that one could hear the pulsation of his neighbour's heart. 
Yon will doubtless be much struck with this event in London, but I can assure 
you it has become perfectly necessary here, when a man cannot walk home of 
an evening without his head being round all quarters at once, on the look-out 
for slug shot.” 


LOCKS AND LOCK-PICKING. 
(Continued from page 142.) 


In our last, we gave an account of the picking of a Chubb's lock, in 
Great George-street, by Mr. A. ©, Hobbs, and recorded the commence- 
ment of his operations upon the Bramah lock. The fate of the latter is 
still undecided, Mr. Hobbs, atter five days’ experimentalising, having 
proposed to construct 1 new instrument, a proposal which could only be 
agreed to with the consent of the committee, the members of wh'ch 
were at the time absent, participating in the festivities at Paris. 
Awaiting their return. therefore, Mr, Hobbs has suspended his operations, 
and we have nothing further of a definite character to report in refer-' 
ence to this interesting question. 

It behoves us, however, to take notice of an advertisement which had 
appeared in the Zimes, in which Mr, Chubb questions the accuracy of 
our statement, that, at the meeting of the Institution of Mechanical En- 
gineers, Mr. Hobbs had “formally accepted” his challenge to pick one 
of his locks. We have every wish to do justice to Mr. Chubb, but upon 
a careful re-conside ation of what we have written, and of the authorised 


report of the meeting referred to, we consider that our statement was ~ 


substantially correct. ‘The facts were these:—Mr. Chubb proposed to 
submit two particular locks to Mr. Hobbs’ experiments; Mr, Hobbs 
claimed the right to operate upon alock of “a commercial” character, 
one of which, recently sold by Mr. Chubb, was specially named ; 
and eventually the meeting appears to have come to the con- 
clusion that a committee should be appointed to decide what lock 
Mr. Hobbs should pick to test and try the question. Unless 
we are misinformed, a committee was so formed, a lock by them se- 
lected, which Mr. Hobbs picked: its being a lock affixed to an empty 


secure than another; empty houses stand particularly in need of good 
fastenings for their protection. 

Haying now disposed of the question of Mr. Chubb's lock, as far as it 
has gone, we proceed to give some particulars of the construction of the 
Newell lock, which differs in essential particulars from all the tumbler 
locks with which we are acquainted. 

It was the discovery of the possibility of opening tumbler locks by 
such a process as that employed by Mr, Hobbs, which we de- 
seribed last week, that suggested to Mr. Newell the necessity of 
adding to lock machinery an additional system of combinativn parts, 
independent of that immediately operated upon by the key, situated in a 
distinct chamber of the lock, not in any way attainable by the key, and 


motion until the whole of the conditions requisite for moving the first 
system of combination works had been complied with. Indeed, in Mr. 
Newell’s lock, there ure three distinct sets of combination works, in dif- 
ferent parts of the lock, but mutually dependent upon one another ; 
the second and tertiary combination parts being, as already 
stated, so situated in what is called the “ security part” of the 
lock, that not only they cannot be reached by the key or any other in- 
strument (a hard wall of iron inclosing them), but that no observations 
can be made upon them through the keyhole. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied, that, if any one by exumining the 
outer, or primary combination works, could devise a key which should 
rnise all the tumblers to their right places at once, the lock could be 
opened, the other combination parts being in strict concert with the 
tumblers as “a set:” so, to guard against the possibility of this being 
done, Mr. Newell has added a most ingenious * detector tumbler,” at- 
tached to the cap of the lock, and which, on turning the key either way, 
closes the keyhole, so as not only to prevent the use of false instruments 
(as in trials), but to detect all attempts at mutilating its interior parts. 

So that it appears there is no possibility of opening Newell’s lock by 
repeated steps; that there is no possibility of making experiments or 
observations with a view to ascertaining what sort of key should be ap- 
plied to it; in short, that it can be opened only at one operation, and by 
no other key than its own. 

Still there remains a very important question. No key but the right 
one, or one precisely similar, can open the lock. But suppose the key 
should fall into wrong hands, or a duplicate be made of it from a wax 
cast, With ordinary tumbler locks the security of the loek would be gone 
in such a case; and the only remedy would be to alter the tumblers and 
adopt a new key; and to effect this the lock must be taken from the 
door. Not so with the Newell lock, which has the most surprising pro- 
perty within itself of being able to adapt itself, on the instant, to a new 
key every time it is locked; and it may absolutely be locked with a dif- 
ferent key every day, every hour, every minute, at the whim or caprice 
of the owner. This seems so startling, that it requires a little further 
explanation. 

The idea of altering the arrangement of the combination parts of locks 
so as to render a different key necessary, is, in itself, not new: the novelty 
is in doing so without taking the lock from the door. Moreover, amongst 
other contrivances of a similar character, there have been “ register 
locks,” in which, by means of moveable plates, marked with letters on 
the outer face, the owner could alter the adjustment of the works 
after locking; when it became impossible to unlock it, even with the 
right key, until the works were re-constituted as they were at the time 
of locking, by arranging the letters as they then were. But here an effort 
of memory was required on the part of the owner, who might forget the 
required combination of letters, and thus nothing would remain but to 
break open the lock. The “ring lock” of Regnier, once much in use, 
was also constructed upon this principle, but was attended with the in- 
convenience and disadvantage just described. 

We now come to speak of Newell’s contrivance, which involves two 
considerations, the lock and the key, And, first, of the key. 
The annexed Engravings give side views of one of Newell's keys, 


two organisations; and either the Committes or the Government shoud abdi- 
cate its functions, aud not pat the community to the expense and the incon- 
venience of having two bodies making and executing the laws, and thwarting 
each other, The following brief account of a public meeting on the subject 
shows that others than the most respectable citizens” of San Francisco’ 
Lynch law a beneficial and civilised institution, and a barbarous murder a 
wholesome example:—‘ A jarge numberof persons assembled on the Plaza yes- 
terday afternoon. About five o'clock, Mr. Webb, having been called upon, 
mounted the stand, and said, that the share of proceediug he had taken in the 
meeting of the day before, he considered a good one; but that, since reading 
the names of the Committee of Vigilance, he was satisfied that there was no 
necessity of any farthor meetings, and he felt perfectly safe in entrusting his in- 
terasts in the hands of the committee, He theretore moved that the meeting 
adjourn. An amendment was made to the effect that the people should con- 
sider the Vigilance Committee as their agents, and sanction their proceedings, 
whieh was lost. The motion to adjourn was then put and carried, and the meet- 
ing quietly dispersed.” 

We have been fayoured with the following extract of a letter from a merchant 
on the spot, which isa Atting conclusion to the article :— 


“San Francisco, June 14, 1851 


one aT then went 
as for Airs 


with Colt’s revolvers held in a threatening attitude, and so 
here a row commenced, and an attempt to take him away from 


‘a couple 


NEWELL’ 


PERMUTATION “ BITT” KEYS. 


which is very similar in appearance, and, indeed, when formed, is 
identical in principle, with that of Chubb. The difference is, that 
the several “ bitts” in Newell’s key are not permanently fixed as part 
of the key, but are moveable, so that they may be arranged in any 
order desired—as, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &¢.; or, 1, 3, 2, 4, 5, 6, &e.; 
or, 1, 4, 3, 2, 5, 6, &.3 or, 6, 2, 3,1,4, 5, &c.; and every alteration 
in the placing of one of these “ bitts,” alters the relative placing of 
them all—alters the whole key into a newone, The “ b'tts,” when 
“arranged in the atthe pleasure of the owner, are held in their places 
by a rivet and screw running through them. 

“ The wonderful and important results of this power of altering the ar- 
| rangement of the “ bitts” will at once be reciated by those who are 
| conversant with the doctrine of the on and permutation of 

numbers ”—a doctrine properly illustrated in“ ringing the changes” on a 
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house, as alleged by Mr. Chubb, is no reason why it should be less © 


which system of combination works should not possibly be set in | 
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| peal of bells : and to those who are not 80, it may be sufficient to state, that 
with a key having four moveable bitts, 24 different keys may be made ; 
with 5 bitts, 120 different keys; with 6 bitts, 720 keys; with 7 bitts, 5040 ; 
and so on, always multiplying the last number of keys by the next whole 
number of bitts; so that with 12 bitts we have no less than 479,000,000 
keys. When we add that the lock exposed in the Great Exhibition has 
15 moveable bitts, we leave the reader to calculate the number of changes 
they are susceptible of, and the chance: of his being able to make them 
all in his lifetime, even if he should live to the sge of Methuselah. 

Now, as to the lock, The key having been altered, the lock must be 
altered accordingly. Very true; but that is a matter about which the 
owner need give himself no trouble. When proceeeding to lock up his 
safe, having altered his key into any shape he pleases, let him boldly 
introduce it into the key-hole. It will soon make itself at home there ; 
for the whole system of combination parts, tumblers and all, are its wil- 
ling and obedient slaves. All the time the lock was open these combi- 
| nation parts had been released from their ties—had been “standing at 
| ease.” as it were, without predilection or prejudice as to any possible 
combination of forms they might be called upon to assume. The key, 
upoi being turned in the box, passes over the tumblers, and, as it so 
passes, regulates to each the position which it is to assume in the next 
| process of unlocking; and these instructions (if we may here use a term 
| implying conscious action) being, at the same moment, communicated to 
| the other combination parts, the whole lock becomes fashioned to the 
new key before the latter has completely propelled the bolt into the 
door- In this arrangement they are kept by a spring or lever ; 
whilst the combination parts not wanted return into a state of repose, 
being, to all intents and purposes, for the time, as if they did not exist. 
The lock, having been so altered, can only be opened by the key with 
the bitts arranged precisely in the order when used for locking; so 
| that any key made from it, under any former arrangement, 
| would be useless. When it is added, that, in addition to the 
variations in the regular bitts, say of a six-tumbler lock (which 
are 720 in number), other different-sized bitts may be introduced 
in place of some of thé original bitts, to which the tumblers will 
submit themselves as readily as to the said original bitts, it becomes 
obvious that the owner of one of these locks may change at 

pleasure an unlimited number of times, and that the chances of 
| hitting upon a key of the absolutely right construction to unlock it 
| are in all cases so remote, as to be, for all practical purposes, impossible, 
Several attempts have been made, in various cities in America, in 
answer to challenges from the proprietor, to pick the Newell lock; in 
, Some cases thirty days haying been consumed in repeated trials, but all 
without success. These cases have been duly attested by committees 
appointed to watch the proceedings, whose reports are before us. On the 
| other hand, Mr. Hobbs has picked every lock in America which he has 
| been challenged to pick (one of these had twelve tumblers) ; and, consi- 
dering the principles upon which he acts, we consider that no tumbler 
lock, not having anything within it to answer the purposes of Newell’s 
| secondary and tertiary combination parts, can hold out before him. Some, 
by the number and nature of their parts, including what are known as 
“ false notches,” may take longer time than others ; but the work in such 
cases, though slow, is progressive and sure, not accidental and uncertain. 
Such is our impression at present, resulting from the best consideration we 
have been able to bestow upon the subject: of course, there is no 
knowing what may be the result of the experiments now going on. 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED, 


LADY LOUISA STUART. 


Tus venerable lady was the youngest child of Joh 
Stuart, third Earl of Bute, KG. the celebrated fier 
of George IIL. in the early part of hisreign. Her mother 
was Mary, only daughter of Edward Wortley Montagna, 
Esq., of Wortley, in the county of York, and Baroness 
Mountstuart in her own right, who was married to the 
Earl of Bute more than one hundred years ago, Lady 
Louisa Stuurt, the youngest of their numerous issue, was 
born on the 18th of August, 1757. Among her brotiers 
and sisters, all of whom she survived, were James Archi- 
bald Stuart, afterwards Wortley, ancestor of the Lords 
Wharncliffe; Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Stuart, 
K.B., a gallant British officer, father of Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay; the most Rev. William Stuart, Archbishop of 
Armagh; Mary, Countess of Lonsdale; Jane, Countess 
Macartney; and Anne, Duchess of Northumberland. 
& Lady Louisa Stuart, who was great-great auntof the pre- 
sent Marquis of Bute, died on the 4th inst., at her residence, Gloncester-place. 
She was at the time within eleven days of completing her 94th year. 


MISS HARRIET LEE. 

Harriet Leg, the celebrated writer of the “Canterbury Tales,’ was the 
younger sister of Sophia Lee, the anthor of “ The Recess," and of many popular 
dramas ond novels. These ladies were two of the four danghters of a Mr. John 
Lee, who had been originally bred to the law, but who afterwards became an 
actor at Covent Garden Theatre, of much repute, and ended his life as manager 
of the Bath Theatre. His good conduct and agreeable manners led Mr. Lee into 
the best society, and his children were most carefully and respectably 
educated. Miss Sophia Lee, the elder daughter, who was bern more than 
one hundred years ago (her sister Harriet, the subject of this notice, being 
a few years her junior), produced, in 1780, a comedy, entitled, “The 
Chapter of Accidents,” which was performed with considerable success, The 
profits of this play enabled the two sisters to open a school at Bath, 
which they carried on for many years with high ¢redit and prosperity. Belve- 
dere House, which they built, was eventually the mansion of this distinguished 
academy. 

_ In 1782 Miss Sophia Lee brought out her most popular novel, “ The Recess,” 
which was followed by other tales, and by ** Alm: Si Queen "of Grenada,” ‘a 
tragedy, in which Mrs. Siddons acted. Soon alter, Miss Harriet Lee published 
the first five volumes of her * Conterbury Tales.” Two of her stories—'* The 
Young Lady’s Tale,” and “ The Clergyman’s Tale.” were written by her sister 
Sophia; the rest by herself. One of these “Canterbury Tales,” Miss 
Harriet Lee, named ‘*Krnitzner,” became afterwards famous for having 
formed the subject plot, and almost the words, of Lord Byron’s gloomy 
tragedy of “ Werner,” In his preface to the drama, his Lordship thus acknow- 
ledges his obligation to Miss Harriet Lee's “ Kruitzner :’—“* When I was young,” 
he writes, “ (about fifteen, think), I first read this tale, which made a deep im- 
pression, and may, indeed, be said to contain the germ of much that I have 
since written. Ihave generally found that those who had read it agreed with 
me in their estimate of the singular power of mind and conception which it 
develops.” Lord mn, in “ Werner,” copied very closely the language of Miss 

| Harriet Lee, We may-instance the following lines, the best in his play :— 
ee ee 
fade veni occasion, and tem 
Which arte ator master or forbear. af 
Miss Harriet Lee, in her story, has it thus :— 


! {th i 

oe beep sons gions cee: seraieed venial by occasion, and temptations too exqui- 
A. critic in Zlackwood’s Magazine of the time, charaeterised the works 
fiction by the Misses Lee as verging on the very firstrank of eecallenes ane g 
inferior to no English novels whatever, except those of Fielding, Sterne, 
Smollett, Richardson, Defoe, Redcliffe, Godwin, Edgeworth, and the author of 
Waverly.” Miss, Basriet Leols otter. principal works were the “ Error of 
Innocence,” a novel ; the * My: us 6.” a Ce fe. 
oe a ee ick ye a 

e 's having obt: an \ourable competency by their talents and 
industry, lived during the latter portion of their lon, Hifer in Se a 
Bristol. Sophia Lee died there on the 13th of March, Teoas her sister survived 
her many years, and breathed her last in Clifton also, on the Ist inst., at her 
residence, Vyvian-terrace. Miss, cr, as s:¢ was latterly styled, Mrs. Harrie Lee, 
was, at the time of her demise, in her 96th year—a lady, indeed, of a byegone 
age, Hee ‘Ane ee Jast eae romantic fiction, a department of literature 
in wl Jadies ‘is em lave so eminently shone, i charm, 
instruct, and amuse. greeaies 


i) 


THE HON. CHARLES MURRAY. 

THe Hon, Chartes Jonn Mcunay was second son of Will -d Earl, 
brother of William, fourth and present Earl of Mouoaiope te ‘ase the 
v5th June, 1810, and was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
graduated. Hemarried, in Sept., 1835, the Hon. Frances Elizabeth Anson, 
second surviving daughter of Thomas, first Viscount Anson, by whom he leaves 
two sons, The fon, Charles Murray died on thé ist inst. 


*,* We were in error in announcing the death, last week, of 
pate We are happy to say that the worthy aronel as aie oni 


The Reindeer boat, which was capsized and sunk about three weeks 
ago on lake Windermere, and thereby “ the acre young men, has 
Lanne ‘but the Hegica is deol . Little damage has been sustained 

rigging is demolished. A 

The works for the erection of the monster hotel, in connexion with 
the Britannia Bridge, are to be suspended for the present, the shareholders of 
the line being, it is said, indisposed to sanction the ex of so large a sum 
of money in connexion with the railway. Messrs. Holmes have contracted fo 
the erection ut a cost of £120,000, The - however, are to be 
proceeded with, ote 
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THE THEATRES, §e. 
HER MAJESTY’S. 

Owing to Mdile. Cruvelli’s indisposition, “ Fidelio” was not performed on the, 
1st inst.; and Auber's * Muta di Portici,” with selections from “ Il Prodigo," 
were given, 

The second representation of Rossini’s ‘* Gazza Ladra,” with Alboni’s Vinetta, 
Coletti’s Fernando, and Lablache'’s Podesta, took place last Saturday. 

On Toesday night, Madame Barbitre Nini appeared for the first time in this 
country : the opera was ‘ Luerezia Borwia.” The return of Malle. Alboni to her 
former contralto part was a great event, as her “ Brindisi” is always so irre- 
sistibly charming ; and we are delighted to learn thatshe is shortly to resume 
her magnificent delineation of Arsace. As to Barbitre Nini, she achieved a 
thoroughly legitimate success, as those amateurs acquainted with her talents in 
Ttaly had over and over again predicted. Her name lias been for years 
alluded to in our columns a3 one of those artistes who onght to be heard in 
this country. The reply to our continuous sueesilon was, that nature bas 
not been bountiful to her in the way of beanty—as if there was not 
one most remarkable instance now existing, how little genius can be res'rained, 
even if it assume the guise of a plain person. Of all the artistes who 
have fretted their hour at Her Majesty’s Theatre, not one debutante 
since the days of Lind has attained such a real triumph as the Barbitre Nini. 
‘This is not a débit that will be marked by a reverse or a reaction; this is not an 
artiste who will win an artificial notoriety; this is not a singer who will be 
here to-day and gone to-morrow—who will be lauded as a genius one day, and 
then be told that she isa “ promising vocalist.” No! in the fullest sense of the 
word, Barbitre Nini is an artiste—such as we have listened to with rapture in 
Italy—even if her voice be not now quite as fresh as heretofore: but once an 
artiste, always an artiste. Rarely has an auditory been more moved and excited 
than by Tuesday's performance. Right well did she prove that her ten years’ 
glory in Italy had been amply merited; undeniable was the evidence of her 
qualities as a musician, and her dramatic r as an actress. Mercadante, 
Rossini, Verdi, have all com expressly for her. She is very great in Lady 
Macbeth, and her Lueresia, in the Due Foscari,” is very fine, How it is snch 
an artiste could have so long escaped the attention of managers in this country 
is no wonder when we recollect how financially all artistic questions are treated, 
The most miserable impostor, if cheap, passes muster ; the most gifted vocalist, 
it dear, is excluded from « hearing. . 

‘We shall not now attempt to analyze the peculiar attributes of Barbitre 
Nini; she must be heard. No cabal nor intrigue can prevent her passing 


thrfugh the round of her répertoire. Abandon or impulse is her tt gift. Her 
pSics ot was rapturous; but we will not seer her welcome by arecital 
of ovations that have attended singers so ‘itely her inferiors. Such a real hit 


is a wholesome lesson to directers to rely on the public, and not to trust to 
partisans. Her last scene was sublime in intensity of pathos, the * AV’odi,” in. 
which the mother in yain appeals to the despairing son, was tue culminating 
point of excellence, in the noble delineation of the Borgia. i 

‘On Wednesday, Beethoven’s * Fidelio” was given for the tenth time, 
lections from “ La Muta.” A 

On Thursday, Donizetti's ‘* Figlia del Beaqimenty » was !performed, wits Al- 
boni’s Maria, Gardoni’s Tonio, and F. Lablache’s Sergeant. 

Mozart's * Don Giovanni” was announced for last night, Alboni appearing, for 
the first time this season, as Zerlina. Madame Fiorentini Donna Anna, and Ma- 
dame Giuliani Zvvira ; Calzolari Don Ottavio, Coletti Don Giovanni,and Lablache 


Leporelio. 

‘Mr. Balfe’s benefit will take place next Monday. His ‘ Quartre Fratelli” 
will be produced, for the first time, in Italian; followed by the first act of 
Cimarosa’s “ Segreto,” Alboni, Madame Fiorentini, Madam 
Giuliani, Calzolari, t attractions. | 

On Wednesday will be a subscription night, when “ La Figlia” will be re~ 
peated. 


with se- 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Rossini’s * Gazza Ladra” was revived on Saturday night, with Grisi's Vinetta, 
Malle. Angri’s Pippo, Mario’s Gianetto, Tamburini’s Fernando Tagiiatico’s 
Fabrizio, Soldi’s Lsaaco, Polonini’s Giorgio, and Ronconi’s Podesta. Nothing 
could be finer than this cast, the only alteration of which from last season is the 
agreeable substitution of Angri for Mdlle. de Meric. The overture and trio, 
*O Nume benefico,” sung by Grisi, Tamburini, and Ronconi, were enthusiasti- 


cally encored. 
On M: nday was a subscription night, to replace that of Tuesday, Sept. 9th ; 


the “ Poritani” was performed. 

On Tuesday, Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni” was given, with the first appearance 
this season of Madame Viardot as Donna Anna, considered one of her finest 
delineations. 

On Thursday, for the extra night, the “Prophtte” was given for the sixth 
time. 

Gounod’s * Sapho” is announced for to-night. 

Next Monday Ape ae bs eto will be performed as a subscrip~ 

‘ion night, instead of Saturday, Sept. 6. 
; Next thursday Mozart's mV lauto Magico” will be executed for the fifth time. 
HAYMARKET. 

It{is not our fault that we have not alluded before to the operatic experiment 
now essaying at the above establishment. In discussing the policy and expe- 
diency of founding a national opera, we have over and over again pointed out 
the mistake of exciusively trying to produce what, is termed “Grand Operas.” 
We have cited the instance of the Opéra Comique in Paris, to show how aschool 
for young composers and artists may be formed, by the production of one or 
two act pieces with spoken dialogue. We have shown how composers thus tried 
in small pieces, arrive, like Auber and Halévy, at the Grand Opera. Something 
like an undertaking of this nature is now in progress at the Haymarket Theatre, 
and Mr. Webster has acted wisely in making the essay. We believe that he 
has given a commission to Mr. Edward Fitzwilliam, and that, if properly 
encouraged by the musical public, he will be equally solicitons to obtain works 
from other composers. In the meanwhile, Mr. Shoe English adaptation of 
Mendelssohn’s “ Son and. ” has been eminently successful, This little 
‘work, originally composed for a family festival, and never intended for publica- 
tion, has been printed by the executors of the gifted composer, and is now pub- 
lished by Ewer and Co., London. There is some exquisite writing in this opera; 
the overture is full of fancy, the ballads are quaint and characteristic, especially 
the opening legend, a delightful conception, and the whole is put together with 
judgment and tact. Miss Louisa Pyne is heard to great advantage as the 
heroine; Mr, Harrison is the returned son, Weiss is the roguish pedlar, who 
passes himself off as the son; and Mr. Lambert plays the pompous J/ayor with 
‘unctuous humour. Mr. Mellon is the musical diester, under whose mn 
the “ Son and Stranger ” has been produced. 


OLYMPIC, 

Miss Faucit’s engagement at this theatre has been peolanredy owing to its 
well merited success, Gn Monday she made an experiment in which we felt 
much interested. ELL ( ueeap iets eerey This is a part in which a 
London audience has little opoortunity of witnessing her efforts. We were 
not prepared for the 
rather intellectual than 
The wei; 


yin Mac- 

exceeding] Pees ie the 

a n ie 

appointments under which the Hii aia, and 

want of ments under w! entire representation 
Trgaly sutterod, 


SADLER'S WELLS. 
peared as Lady Macbeth 
ie Mibiaare Venue pain both the house was filled; 
and this lady’s engagement, which, we believe, closes this evening, has, doubt- 
less, been found both to herself and the managément. Mrs. Werner's 
pegs ghee erated 
Teeeive all thut advantage from it which her talents and 
fully entitle her to x 


, and as Portia, in the 


well-practised skill 


e 0 company, under 
ae aed reset or P. Horton, Miss 
‘Mr. Corri, Mr. Borrani, and Herr 
some weeks. Last '» Miss 

, returned to the 

in Donizetti’s “* Fay rs 

new works. son. 
_ On Monday Mr. Henry Russell commenced his series 
on the Far lea and Negro Slavery, at this elegant little: 
nsual, contribated ve 
mi 

anecdotes and occasional remarks. 


eee ve hear, to produce some 
of 


[Eu 


BATTY’S HIPPODROME, KENSINGTON, 
The at this novel placo of amusement continue very attractive, 
serving, gen ah ts Hotel Toes aadata spectacle Of ile Great Palace, 
Fae ebee ta hes cirsie present a very nagerie of and a scries 


AnpENs—Mr, Wardell’ rena mandated tan e 
dt nn sins inns aoa of ao as 
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COUNTRY NEWS. 
THE SURREY BURGLARS. 
At the assizes at Lewes, on the Home Circuit, on ‘Mirae rere the Lord 
Chief Justice Jervis—John Isaacs, 25, hawker, and Samuel Harwood, 25, ja- 
bourer, were indicted for burglariously breaking andentering the dwelling: house 
of Harriet Stonor, and stealing seven sovereigns, some silver money, and other 
articles, her property. 

‘The prisoners were the remaining members of the desperate gang of burglars 
who for so long a period infested the counties of Surrey and Sussex, The pri- 
soner Samuel Harwood was tried with his brother, Levi Harwood, and aman 
named Jumes Jones, for the murder of the Rev. Mr. Hollest, at Frimley, at the 
last ussizes for Surrey; and upon that occasion he was acquitted, his two com- 
panions having been convicted und executed. 

On the night of the 3d of June, 1860, the prisoners and their companions men- 
tioned xbove broke into the honse of the prosecutrix, who keeps a little shop at 
Kinford, and, after a severe struggle with her, succeeded in carrying off her 
pocket, in which the money was. The case was proved by an accomplice and 
the prosecutrix. 

The learned Judge having summed up, the jury almost immediately returned 
a verdict of * Guilty.” 

The prisoners were at once called up for judgment, when Iseacs declared 
that hik companion was pertectly innocent of the crime of which he had been 


The Lord Chief Justice said he would pay no attention to such an assertion 
as that which had been made by the prisoner. They had both been declared 
guilty by the jury, and their offence was one of a most serious and aggravated 
character, He, therefore, elt himself compelled to inflict the full ponulty of the 
Taw, which was that they.should severally be transported for life. 

Mr. Johnson then applied to his Lordship on behalf of Mr. Morton, the super 
intendent of the Tunbridge Wells police, through whose instrumentality the 
case had been mainly made ont, to order the payment of a sum of money which 
he had been compelled to pay in connexion wit the proceedings. It appeared by 
an affidavit that was put in, that npon the apprehension of the prisoner Isuncs at 
Frome, in Somersetshire, the officerhad searched certain premises, whetea valuable 
ring, part of the produce of a burglary at Uckfield, was discovered, and an 
action for trespass had been brought egainst him in the county court for the 
district, and the judge hud awarded £10 damages against him, and the costs, 
He had incurred great expense in tracing ont the prisoners, and the learned 
Crunsel said, he trusted that, under the circumstances, the Court would order 
him to be repaid the amount. 

The Chief Justice said, it appeared a very extraordinary judgment of the 
county court judge, a8 a case where stolen property appeared to have been 
actually found, but he bad no power to make an order for the repayment of the 
money. He should, however, allow the officer the travelling expenses he had 
incurred, and also order hima reward of £20 tor tne zeal he had display 
detecting the prisoners. 


AccIpENTs From MacHINEeRy.—. late of some importance to 
factory workers, and one which has not before been raised, was decided last 
week by the magistrates of Leeds, Mr. W, Hill, a flax-spinner, has been sum~ 
monéd, on the information of Mr. Baker, sub-inspector of factories, for having, 
after notice to fence off certain machinery in his mill reqnired to be fenced off, 
neglected to do so, in consequence of which neglect, the information alleged, 
Mary Freeman, a girl 17 or 18 years of age, received a severe laceruied wound 
on one of her hands. The accident happened on the 16th ult, The summons 
was issued under the 60th section of the 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 1, which 
enacts, * that, if any person shall suffer any bodily injury in consequence of the 
ogcupier of a factory having neglected to fence any part of the machinery of 
which he shall have received notice from the inspector that the same was 
deemed to be dangerous, the oceupier of such factory shall pay a renaity of not 
less than £10 and not more than £100." The facts proved were, that the 
notice, which was a general one, applicable to all flax machinery in the mill, was 
given by the inspector on the !4th of February last, but the particular machine 
at which the accident occurred was uot then on thé premises, and was not 
brought into the mill until the 22d of March; and the question for decision was, 
whether the notice was valid under the 43d section of the act, as applied to 
@ machine not existing in the mill at the time it was given. The magistrates 
held that the notice must be one founded on the inspector’s own observation of 
the existing machinery in the mill, and that it was never meant by the Legisla- 
ture, in passing the act of Parliament, that machinery brought into a mill at 
some fature time should be covered by a general notice previously given. They, 
therefore, dismissed the summons; but. in doing so, Mr. J. H. Shaw said, the 
case was one in which the occupier of the mill was clearly bound, probably by 
law, but certainly in point of morality, to take care that such compensation as 
money could make should be made to the unfortunate girl for the injury she had 
suffered, which might, to some extent, render hera cripple for life. The unfortu- 
nate people who were subject to accidents of this kind were not left without 
any redress, although the matter might not be within the act of Parliament. 
The Secretary of State, upon the report of the sub-inspector, might order an 
action to be brought to recover compensation; but the magistrates trusted that 
the feeling of Mr. Hill would induce him to do justice to the girl, which wonld 
render an application to the Secretary of State wholly unnecessary. Mr. Hill 
said he had already ordered his foreman to pay the girl's wages, and her case, 
under the treatment of the surgeons at the Leeds General Infirmary, had taken 
a favourable turn, - f 

ALARMING Fire AT Mancuester.—On Sunday evening some of 
the most valuable warehouse property in Manchester narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion, About five o'clock smoke was discovered issuing from the top rooms of 
the warehouse of Messrs. Henry Bannerman and Sons, George-strvet, and 
notice haying been conveyed to Mr. Thomas Rose, superintendent of the fire 
brigade, two engines were quickly got into play, and, after an hour's vigorous 
exertion, the flimes were reduced, with a loss only of £3000 to £4000. Messrs. 
Bannerman are general Manchester merchants, and their stock includes 
woollen, silk, and cotton goods of the most costly description, so that, had the 
fire got much ahend when discovered, the loss would have been immense, as 
the warehouses of Messrs. Wright and Lee, Messrs, Potter and Norris, and 
others, would have probably shared the same fate. The stock of Messrs. Ban- 
nerman is insured in 17 different offices, to the extent of £120,000, and the 
entire property placed in jeopurdy is perhaps worth little Jess than £500,000. 
‘The cause of the fire is supposed to have been spontaneous combustion—a quan- 
tity of tailors’ measuring-tapes, made of cotton well saturated with linseed oil, 
delivered from the manufactory on Saturday night, being the first things appa- 
rently on fire. Thése had been placed in the EP story, and had been smoulder- 
ing and burning some hours, itis supposed, before the smoke issuing from the 
premises attracted attention. 


We are happy to be able to announce that Mr. Hume and Mr. 
Roebuck, who have been absent from their Parliamentary duties through severe 
indisposition for some time past, have so far recovered as to again appear in 
public. Both gentlemen were present in their seats in the Honse of Commons 


on Wednesday. i 

The distinguished and valuable services rendered to the Great 
Exhibition by Alderman Farncomb, the late Lord Mayor, at a time when assist- 
ance was 60 much required, and when the success of the great event was 
exceedingly doubtful, will not be passed unrewarded or unnoticed by her 
Majesty, as we understand that it is intended very shortly to confer upon the 
worthy alderman the dignity of a baronet of the United Kingdom. 

Brackwa.t Recatra.—The annual regatta, to commemorate the 
day on which the first meeting was held at Blackwall for the establishment of 
that invaluable institution, the Free Watermen’s and Lightermen’s Asylum,” 
came off on Monday, at Blackwall, for a new boat and other prizes, subscribed 
by the residents of the vicinity. The race was in five heats, with six scullers, 
well contested, and most numerously attended. The course extended from the 
Folly House to the East India Dock (once round). Final heat—J. Jeffries 
(Green), 1; W. Milton (Red), 0. 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


(From our City Correspondent.) 

The week’s business in the English Market has been very limited, and prices 
barely maintained, Absence of transactions usually produces a dulness in the 
Market, in astdition to which an increasing demand for Money has also tended 
to cause adecline, The fluctuations of the week have been very trifling. Con- 


1s on Monday opened at = for Money, improving afterwards } per cent., 
fand closed on ealay at 96 } J, after having reached 96f. The closing prices of 
Tuesday were well maintained on Wednesday, and the market since, up to the 


close of business, has been firm. Exchequer Bills have not materally 
varied, nor India Bonds. Bank Stock has advanced, and appears to be in 
special favour. The closing ee esi for th iret mutica, Soh fo 
215; Reduced, 97§; Consols, 3; New per . Annuities, 3 In 
Stock, 261; male for Account, 963; equer Bills, £1000, 49 p; Ditto, 
£500, 49 p; Ditto, Small, 49 p. = 
Foreign Stocks have not been ele Moy Ho in this week, and the prices of 
Mexican and Spanish Five per Cents are lower, Russian Stock is firm, with an 
r ; Brazilian and Peruvian also maintaining their prices. At 
transactions, the Market was heavy, at the following 
Small, 92; Danish Bonds, 1825, Five per Cent., 1053; 
t. 3043 Peruvian Bonds, De- 
per +» 1840, 208; Ditto, 
Pe Cent., 384; Dutch, ‘Two- 


backing out. and buying in to close accounts. The closing official prices of the 

HARES Srocxs.—Ambergate, Nottingham, Boston, and 

é ‘ale a ve paid), 3; Ditto (£18 

sand Birmingham 

Great Western, 85 ; 

js Leadon and South Hine 

; lon an I~ y 3 

Mat i Tp alga 1 A2fs. Ditto, £50, Mh: North 

‘British, 6); 5) and Birming! am, a \- Eastern, 223 5 
‘South Wales, 273; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 182; Ditto, @ N E Pui 

or ok York’and North Midland, 18. i 


183 


Line Leasep at a Fixep RexraL.—Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth, 45}. 

Paererence Suanes.—Caleconian, 64; East Anglian, 3]; Eastern Counties, 
Six per Cent., 10); Great Northern, Five per Cent., 13}; Midland (Consolidated 
Bristol and Birmingham), 1204 

Foreten.—Boulogne and Amiens, 10f; Dutch Rhenis!:,3}, exint. ; Northern o 
France, 14}; Orleans and Bordeaux, 4j ; Paris and Rouen, 25. 


THE MARKETS. 

CORN EXCHANGE —Notwithstanding that tho arrivals of English wheat up to our market 
this wook, coastwlve as well as by land carringe, have been on @ very moderate scale, tho de- 
mand for al} kinds—owing to the extensive arrivals from abroad and the cx 
harvest operations—has ruled heavy in» in the quota ions of 2s per qua 
wheat hus been offering at tho same amount of reduction. In barley and malt 
transactions have taken place, at barely previous rates. Tho cat trads hax hen very d 
wfallot 1s per quarter, Beans, peas, Indian corn and flour. nll lower to purchacs, 
piroe's of new English barley, oats, and bens have been On offer. 

Buglish.—Whoat, Essex and Kent, rod, 339 to 41s; ditto, white, 255 to 46a; Norfolk and 
Butfork, red, 30s to 40s; ditto, white, 30s to 42s; rye, 238 to grinding barley, 218 to 24n; 
malting ditto, 24% to 268; Norfolk and Linco te 50s; brown ditto, 44s 
to 476; Kingston and Ware, 0s to Sis; Chevalier, $55 to 46s; Yorkshire and Livcoln- 
shire food outs, 174 to 20s; potato ditto, 1% to 253; Youghal and Cork, black, 163 to 
194; ditto, whito, 174 to 218; tick boans, now, 281 to 30x: ditto, old, 29% to Sas grey y 
269 to 208; rmaplo, ‘27a to 30s; white, Vollers, 27s to is por quarter. 
flour, 34s to 388; Suilolk, 288 to Stockton and Yorkshire, 23s to 32h per 280 Ib. 
foreign: Danzig rod wheat, —s to —+; white, —s to —s; barley, —s to —s; oats, —s to —s; 
beans, Flour, Amorican, 20s to 24s per barrel ; 
Canad sack. 

The } apowod has i off slowly, at from £ 
Canary has given way la per quarter. New tares are offering fresly, at 
Linseed, English, sowing, Ws to 6s; Bultic, crushing, 449 vo 
Odessa, 163 10 50a; hompacod, 34s to 36s per quarter. Corianfler, 16 
mustard-sced, S» to 128; white ditto, 6a to Hs; and tares, 3x td to per bushel. 
fape-seod, new, £21 to £23 per last of ten quarters. Linseod oxkes, English, £8 10s to 
ditto, foreigg, £6 Os «to £8 Se por 1000. Haposwed cakes, £408 to £4 108 per ton. 
40s to 43s per quarter. English clover-sccd, rod, —# to —#; extra, —s to 
—8; extra, up to —s. Foreign, red, —s to —s; extra, —s; whito, —s to 
owt, = 

Sread.—Vho prices of wheaton broad in tho metropolis are from 6d to Gjd ; of household 
ditto, afc to bj por 4 lb lout. 

Imperial Weekly A 


‘Town-made 


21 {0 £23 per last, 
per bushel. 

Mediterranean aud 
Brown 
English 


io 248 per ewt, 


ge. Wheat, 42544; barley, 255 94; oats, 228 7d; rye, 2507 


beans, 2is 1d; i 
The Six é—Whent, (2s td; barley, 259 6d; 3 2d; rye, 236 3d; 
beans, Sts 10 i, 284 Ba. 


F¥W. lox beans, Ist pens, In. 
app vinted for Thosday rext 

Ml to 1O)d por tb. In al 

deliveries up to Saturda: 


Duties —Wheat, Vs; durloys 1s 


Jur market has become somewhat active, and prices generally have an upward 
About 2600 bags good ordinury nutive Ceylon have changed hands nt 4\'s to 10s 6d 


per cwt. 
Sugar.—Very small supplies of raw rugar having been brought forward this week, pre~ 


viotts quotations have been fuiniy supported. Fine yellow Barbad 
and fue white Bonares 404 6d to 41s 6d per ewt. 


is sellin at 39a to 40s Gd, 
Hefined goods stoady, at tls 6d to 476 per 


ews for brown lumps. In floating cargoes of foriegn very litde doing. 
Kice.—The demud is wholly confiued to immediate wants, To cifect largo sales, lower 
rites rat be submitted to, 


Provivions.—Vor Ivish butter we have @ very limited inquiry, ou somewhut ensier terms. 
Carlow is quoted at 72x to 748; Waterton 4; Limoriok, 66a to 68a; Clonmel, 
72s to 73s por aweon board, Dutch butier ik tending downwards. Inglsh, heavy, at 784 to 
82s for fins weekly Dorset; 70% 10 724 per ewe for Devon; and 10s 6d per dozen ib fo: 

ne bacon *up) but other kinds are neglectod. Waterford, sizeable, 
heavy, 50s t Lard, inkors, 4s to Sls; ditto, in biadders, Sis to 
owe All other kinds of provisions command ory little attention. 

Tatlow.—Owing to the small shipments from St. Fetersburgh, the demand for tallow in 
frm, and pricés mo well supported. P,¥.C. on tha spot is quoted at 273 Yd to 488; and for 
deli slast thee monihs, 295 to 30 6d per owt. ‘Town tallow, 37s per ewt, not 

ie 1d per 8 1b 
tradels firm. Seal, routhern, and linseed nrefrom £1 to per ton dearer. 
£36; routhern, £31 to £33 por ton; and lineerd, £1 13s to £1 13430 per owt. 

Spir fndia rum moves cif freely, at from Is 3 dto is 4d per gullon proof Lec- 
wurde, Is 6d to 1s 6d proo®, with a siow inquiry. Brandy duil, bat mor cheaper. British 
made spirit is quoted az 9s 6d to %s Gd per gallon, In Geneva, next to nothing doing 

Hay and Straw.—New moadow hay, £3 to £3 12s; old ditto, £3 
£2. to £4; old ditto, £3 10s to £4 108; und straw, £1 1» to £1 12s por lowe 

Coats: —Vavideon's West Tlartley wt Aduir’s Main, 
Manin, 12s 6d; West Wylam, 12s $i, Wylam, Mw 6d; Hotton 
Vex Btowart's, 164 per ton 

Hops.—Aithough th plantation accounts aro very unfavourable, and the duty is called only 
£85,000, the demand for 10st kinds of hops is by no means active, at ast week's pi 

Wool'—Tho public sales, ay which 48,000 bales have been now disposed of, a © progressing 
steadily, une prices continue to be well supported. Privately, holders of Kinglish are very 

1, 

Potatoes —Now English qualities are coming frocly to hand, and in excellent condition. 
‘The demand for them is stondy, nt {com £4 to £5 bs per ton. 
aithjieid.—The supplies of each kind of {at stock being large, the genora! demand has 
ruled heavy, at barely stationary prices:— 

ef, from 39 4d to 33 6d; mutton, 246d to Bs 10d; lamb, 3s 10d to 4e 10d; veal, 2s Gd to 
3s Gl; pork, 2x Gd to Bs 8d per 8 1b to sink the offals. 
Newgate’ and Leadenhall —A very moderute business has been transacted this week, on 
the following \erms:— 

Beet, from 2s Od to 3s 4d; mutton, 28 4d to 3s $d; lamb, 3s Gd to 4s 8d: veal, 2s 8d to 
3s Ad; pork, 256d to 3s Sd per 8 Ib, by the earcase. Robt. HERBERT. 


yorts late rai 
per owt 


to £4 4n; new clover, 


Holywell, lis 34; Ord's 
j Belmont, 14s; Braddyl, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Furpax, Aveusr 1. 


WAR-OFFICE, AuGust 1 

2 Regiment of Dragoon Guards: Lieut E R Keene to be Captain, vice Calvert; Cornet W 
Huil to be Lieutenant, vice Keene; Ensign and Lieut R D Sulivan to'bo Liestenunt, vice Hull ; 
Cornet C § Hutchinvon to be Lieutenant, view Godfrey. 

a (dike Regiment of Foot Guards: Lieut W Hull to be Ensign and Lieutenant, vice 
rullivan, 

Ist Foot; En: 
Stillwell to be Quartermaster, vice J Cartmail. 
vice Reade. 3: ‘apt H W Bace to be Capta'n. vice J P 
F Fitzclarence to be Colonel, vice General Sir R i Sheath 
Captain vice Chalk; E: J S Swann to be Lieutenant, vi 
Bloxtn to be Ensign, vice Swann. Slst: Ensign C Hunter to b 
Sith: Lieut H A W ton to be Lieutenant, vice Saunders Li 
to be Captain. vieo Day; Ensign F Siiweil to be Licutenant, vice Williamson, 
H C Reade to be Surgeon, vice M'Iliree, 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Junr 3 

Royal Artillery: First Lieut ¥ W Hastings to be Second C 
Nangie to be First Lieut, viee Hastings; Second Livut H 8t 

ADMIRALTY, Joy 23. 

With reference to the plan of naval reviremert which appeared in the London Gazette of 
tho 47:h of June, 1851, the following officers have this day been promoted, and placed on the 
reserved half-pay list of the Koyal Nevy :— 

Commanders to by Captnins: N Alexander, JB Gordon, J R Walker, ( 
T L Robins. B Douglas, TF 


mson 
96th: Surgeon 


‘vice Hill; Second Lieut WC 
0 be First Liout, vice East, 


Bignell, $ Wriford, 
J Pearse, F Or- 


ckson (n), 'T Clack, 
y, EB Addis, H Parry, K 

. and W Lory, Exqrs. 
TENANT 


COMMISSIONS *IGNED BY LORDS L| 
SUFFOLK: Int Troop of Suffolk Yeomamy Cavalry—Sir K J Buxton, Hart, to be Cornet 
WILTSHIRE; Royal Wilshire Yeomanry Cavairy—Lieut E Antrobus to be Captat 

Sir E Antrobus, Bart; Cornet 8 W Taylor to be Lieutenant, vieo Astley; Cornet 

Agar Viscount Somerton to be Lieutenant, vice Antrobus; J W Bush to be Cornet, vice 

Long; A Bucket to be Cornet, vice Visecunt Somerton. 

BANKRUPTS. 
HM ARLISS and E TUCKER, Frith-street, Soho-square, Middlesex, printers. J BROWN 

Deal, grocer. R MITCHELL, Walyham-tow, Fasex, baker. J H MAY, Brecknock-terrace, 

Camden-town, draper. 'T E SLATE, King's Head-court, City, and Hatron~ k 

binder. J SHORT, Weedon Bock, Northamptonshirs, wine and spirit merchant, M BEART, 

Upwell, Norfolk, brickmaker, & G CUFF, Leicester, hot I-keoper. J MACDUFF, law of 

Brynmawr, Brecknockshire, aucth 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS 
J _MGRAW, Gorrbridge, merchant. H FERGUS, Lavenhall, Edinburgh, brick 
r. J BROWN, Aberdeen, linendraper, J WHITE, 
J M-COWAN, ir, Ayrshire, farmer. W CRAIG, Nowmilns, spiriv 
HARVEY, Glasgow, merchant. ° 


and 
» tallor. 
acr, J 


TugspaY, Avecsr 5. 

BANKKUPTS. 
EA WYNNE and J LUMSDEN, East-street, Manchester- 
Leighton Buzzard, Bedford, seed-merchant. G. STR. 


are, builders. T MARRIOTT, 
Chiamber-atreet 
EP QUADLIN 


miller. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
T ROBERTS, Fountain Bridge, Edinburgh, mil'-mester and grain-dealer. G STEWART, 
Haghill, in or near Glesgow, distil'e-.. D DRUMMOND, Glasgow, wholesale provirion-mer- 
chant. J CAMPBELL, Glasgow, wine and spirit-merchan:, 


BIRTHS. 

On the 34 inst, Viscountess Eastnor, of a daughter ——On tho Irt inst, the wi’e ef the Rew 
James Park Whalley, of a son.——On the 2d inst, the wife of Major Inigo Jones, Ith 
Hussars, of twin sons.——On tho Ist inst, the wife of the tev AF Thomeon. 8 CL, ofa con.—— 
‘On tho #d inst, the wif: of the Rev Robert Gandel!, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 
‘On the Sth of June, Captain Tador Tucker, Sh Light Cavalry, Asnistant-Quartermaster~ 
, son of Roar-Admiral Tucker, C B, to Louisa, relict of Captain Alexander Humfrays, 
B A.— On the 2d Inst, Constable Curtis, Esq, Captain 12th Royal Lancers, oniy som of the 
late Captain P Curtis, E N,to Henrietta Mary Ann. oldest cnugt er of Charles B Curtis, Esq, 
Friars: pluce, near Acton, Middiesex,— On tho 20 inst, William Petrie. Brq, eklest son 
Ante Ce -General Petris, to Anne, only child of tho Jato Captain Mat:hews 
Royal Navy.——On the 6th inatant, at St Muachew's, Brixton, the Rev Dr V 
Robert Lincoln, oldest son of Robert Cocks, Kea, of Ladbroke-terrace, 
to Elizaboth Kent, only daughter of W Macfarlane, Enq, late of Noting 
7th inatant, at St Martin’s-in-the-Fields, by tho Rey Heathfield Weston Hickes, reetor of 
‘d, x, Mr William Anderston Rose, of Queenbiths, Loudon, to Charlotte, 
widow of the late Metcalfe Flockton, Esq, of Cranford. 
DEATHS. 

On the 19:h ult, John Cadwalader, Licutenant in her Majesty’s Royal Regiment. n 
s00 of David Pugh, Faq, MP, of Lianerchydol, Montgomeryahire, aged 32 On Friday (ast 
wook) Miss Leo, author of the “Canterbury Tales ' and other lterary works, aged 9).——On 

t,. ged two years and nearly two months, Gerirode Helena, youngest child of Emily 
Clara and the Kev JB Cox, Vicur of St. Helen's. Bishopgate.—On the 12 h of June, Joba 
Horsley, Exq, B LC '8, Civil and Sessions Judge of Cuddalore, aged $;—On the 97:h uit, in 
‘Dis 72d year, the Rev, Alexander Browns. of Branton, Northumberland, and Rector of Flemp- 
ton- with vo, Suitolk.——On tho Bist ult. at'7, Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-Park, Mrs 
Caroline J ‘aged 50, wile of Charles Robson, Esq, of Clittord’s-inn, 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION FETES AT PARIS. 


A FULL Report of these magnificent Entertainments will be found in 
the Supplement published with the present Number. 

Of all the célebrités of France, Versailles is the finest of its class and 
in the world, for which the French honour the magnificent memory of 
Louis Quatorze, who is said to have burnt the bills of the vast sums 
which the Palace and its appurtenances cost. The vast system of arti- 
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ficial fountains—the Grandes Eaux—which he devised and carried into 
execution, ia to this day one of the grandest holiday sights of the good 
people of Paris; and it is the tourist’s duty, who visits the French me- 
tropolis, to see the fountains of Versailles. Accordingly, they played a 
very conspicuous part in the delights of the English visitors on Sunday 
ast. 
The Grandes Eaux, besides, are a comparatively rare sight. The 
Petites Haux play, in summer, on the first Sunday in the month; but the 
ormer only on great occasions, which are always announced in the 
ournals. The Grandes Haux are stated, in the last edition of Galig- 
nani’s “* Guide,” to cost from 8000 to 10,000 francs every time they play 
an expenditure which we do not precisely understand, as the machinery, 
canals, and reservoirs have been paid for long since, It may be a great 
cost to keep the works in repair, and an establishment may be kept for 
the purpose, and Royal establishments are rarely planned with relation 


VERSAILLES.—THE GRANDES EAUX.—BASSIN DE LATONE. 


to the number of persons actually requisite for the duties of the situa- 
tion; and seeing that the fountains play rarely, they may be set down 
at a considerable sum, with which, however, we have little to do at pre- 
sent, except that it proves the anxiety of the French authorities to give 
their English visitors a right royal welcome. 

It matters not to describe the several fountains. The Bassin de 
Latone is one of the most beautiful of them; this we have engraved, 
hides the Prefect of the Seine showing his visitors the fountain in full 
play. 

The locality is thus described :—* The Parterre de Latone lies between 
the Parterre d’Eau and the Allée du Tapis Vert. On the right and left 
are declivities which form a curving road, skirted by yew-trees, and 
bounded by a close hedge, along which are ranged statues and groups 
in marble. Between the two declivities just described is a magnificent 
flight of steps leading from the Parterre d’Eau to that de Latone, at the 
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top 0. which are two vases of white marble exhibiting the’ sun,"the 
emblem of Louis XIV. These steps lead to a semi-circular terrace in 
advance of the Bassin de Latone, and descend, by two smaller flights, to 
a lower terrace, on which this elegant basin is situated. These steps are 
ornamented with twelve beautiful vases, enriched with bas-reliefs. The 
Bassin de Latone presents five circular basins, which rise one above 
another in the form of a pyramid, surrounded by a group of Latona with 
Apollo and Diana, by Marsy. The goddess implores the vengeance of 
Jupiter against the peasants of Libya, who refused her water; and the 
peasants, already metamorphosed, some half, and others entirely, into 
frogs or tortoises, are placed on the edge of the different tablets, and 
throw forth water upon Latona in every direction, thus forming liquid 
arches of the most beautiful effect. The tablets are of red marble, the 
group of white marble, and the frogs and tortoises of lead. On each side 
of the pyramid a column of water rises 30 feet, and falls into the basin.” 
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DINNER TO-JOSEPH PAXTON, ESQ, AT THE NEW ASSEMBLY-ROOMS, DERBY, ON TUESDAY.—(SBE SECOND SUPPLEMENT PUBLISHED WITH THE PRESENT NUMBER.) 
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THE GREEK SLAVE. BY HIRAM POWER. 


_ The Greek Slave, by Power, has attracted so much attention, and re- of the sculptor’s art. We shall enter at large upon the grounds of our exposed in a slave market, and keenly sensitive of the humiliating in- 
dignity to which she is subject, deprives it of that charm which attaches 


ceived so much from the multitude, that we are induced to give a exce; i i 
R d yption to it in a future article on Sculpture. In the meantime, we 

pralog ear oft om two distinct points of view. There oan be no, may generally state that our objections to it are that the figure in itself’ to the nude figures of ancicnt art, wherein an obvious innocent un- 

Ds pamiitedite cio ‘ is th id the atti } whilst the consciousness of dishabille prevents all compunctions on the score 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


THE FOUNTAINS OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


‘Tne. spot in which the pure cold water, distilled in Nature's mystic 
laboratory, far down in the bowels of the earth and amid the roots of 
the mountains, gushes, gurgling up to the air and the sunlight, 
sparkling and gleaming as brightly as would a stream ef melted Hope 
diamonds and Koh-i-Noors—the spot in question, the birthplace of the 
stream or the rill, has always been invested by what we may call an 
instinctive veneration, or, if notin all cases veneration, an instinctive 
sentiment of admiration and liking, proceeding not perhaps from the 
reason, but from the imagination of man. Half the finest legends in the 
world are connected with fountains. Some of the most beautiful crea- 
tions of poetic fancy are the sprites or presiding deities coupled with 
fountains, Fountainsin all ages have been associated with pantheistic 
religion; and even in savage countries, where little is known of the gross 
ond vague creed of the inhabitants, the well-heads of rivers haye been 
found to be reckoned holy ground, and to have priests specially conse- 
crated to their seryice. When Bruce approached the fountains of the 
Nile, he was warned to put his ehoes from off his feet, and he saw an 
old man who was ealled “ priest of the river.” In the East, it is pro- 
bable that the theistic nature of the faith of the peeple—for the Arab 
blood always teaches spirituality of worship, and is averse to the incar- 
nation of ideas—in the Hast, we repeat, fountains have a peculiar class 
of associations connected with the physical circumstances and habits of 
life of the people. A fountain beside a palm is connected with the very 
jdea of life and strength, and the refreshment of body and soul. A 
fountain marks a home. To “ dig up wells” was the first duty of the 
nomadic people of the desert. Cities have been built by fountains; 
fountains have been hallowed by supernatural events occurring upon 
their brinks. The leader of Israel struck the rock, and a well gushed 
out beneath the blow. Patriarchs dwelt by fountains, and blessed 
them. Kings formed them, and made their glories a main adornment of 
their palaces. The basins scooped by Solomon, Mr. Disraeli tells us, are 
still visible in one of the gorgea near Jerusalem, the site of those gardens 
in which the greatest King of the Jews “ passed his delicious and poetic 
life ;” while in later days of the Holy City, we all know that when the 
angelsstirred the pool, the sick man dipped in the mirauclous fluid emerged 
whole, The well of the desert had its own peculiar sanctity and its own 
peculiar veneration, The Arab and the Persian never invented nymphs 
or water-gods. They had neither Arethusas, nor Sabrinas, nor 
Undines; but their fountains were associated with their sweetest 
earthly hours—with repose, and shade, and refreshment; and, 
accordingly, they pictured to themselves, that fountains, crys- 
talline and never stinted, sparkled eternally in their paradise, 
Imagine, indeed, the affection and gratitude with which the 
Oriental must have hailed the fountain. For scores and scores of 
dreary leagues, either one vast sullen sea of sifted sand, hot, and 
glaring, and scorching in the sun; or regions of wild broken land, 
mountain and crag and gully—all rock and stone, and hot, crumbling, 
treeless, plantless, herbless, weedless earth. Fancy, in the midst of this 
hot and glaring desolation, one peculiar ridge in the desert—one pecu- 
liar rift or gully in the mountain’s side—where up springs freely, and 
freshly, and abundantly, the gush of living water—blessing, and hallow- 
ing, and nourishing the earth, rearing by thickets the long, rank, green, 
cool water shrubs—calling into being the soft sward of narrow-bladed 
grass, and arching this lowly vegetation over with the glorious, graceful, 
fan leaves of the date tree and the palm. We—not by any means living 
“in a dry parched land, wherein no waters be”—can only by an effort 
conceive what the spring is tothe Oriental—how it gives him a home 
and an abiding-place—how he associates it with he ease and the 
well-being of his flocks and herds—how he revels in its water 
and its shade : our notions of thirst and our “panting after the 
water brooks” are terribly faint in comparison ; and how he marks his 
desert domain—not as we, in such a land as this, would do, by moun- 
tains, plains orrocks, but by the wells which leap gushing up to day, 
and the rivulets which trickle down from them. 

The Greek treated his fountains, as was natural, in different wise; and 
the reflected light of Greek fancy cast over the springs of the Appenines 
something of the beauty of association, and the hallowed mystery of 
sentiment, which attached to the wells of Arcadia. Had there been no 
amorous Alpheus, there would have been no stern Father Tiber: had 
there been no nymphs in the Argive streams, there would have been no 
Egeria to inspire and instruct old Numa. No page of the old mythology 
is more charming than that which treats of the beings with whom the 
wonderfully imaginative nation in question peopled their fountains and 
their rivulets. ‘The water nymphs borrowed the purity and the lustre 
of their habitations. They were fur less “ of the earth earthy” than the 
fauns and dryads and hamadryads who formed the coarse and animal 
court of Pan. The fountain nymphs figure in fewer scandals in the 
notable pages of M. de Lempritre, than almost any order of the 
minor or the major divinities. The river gods might, indeed, occa- 
sionally indulge in escapades similar to those favoured by 
their brethren on the bank; but the nympha fortis was a pure 
and passionless creature—an emanation of the element which gave 
her being—so exalted and etherial a thing, indeed, that human 
intellect was overthrown by the airy vision, for all believed 
that he who saw a nymph died mad. In the tendency to create 
beautiful and spiritual beings out of fountains, may be traced at 
once the original Oriental love and reverence for the well-head, and 
the plastic imagination of the Greeks moulding it into shape, and form, 
and consistence. The fountain deities were, like most of the Greek crea- 
tions, capricious, and given to revenge insult: to propitiate them, pieces 
of money were flung into the wells, which certainly the nymphs might 
haye appropriated, but which, we fear, usually fell to the lot of their re- 
presentative priests, The instinctive sense of delicacy and propriety of 
the Greeks is finely shadowed out in the prohibition to bathe in a foun- 
tain, or near the spring-head of a river. The water in its then condition 
was meant, they held, for holier use, and the touch of human naked- 
ness profaned it. 

Modified, of course, in a hundred ways, by climate, civilisation, habits 
of thought, and the lapse of events, we still share in our own land some 
portion of the original Oriental love and sentimental reverence for water 
issuing pure and cool from the bowels of the earth. The rite of bap- 
tism, no doubt, conferred a sacred character upon many of our own foun- 
tains. “In that well,” quoth the holy Clerk of Copmenhurst, “ did my 
patron, the blessed St. Dunstan, baptize five hundred brethren between 
sun rising and sun setting.” Still the climate prevented the spring from 
attaining that amount of regard and esteem with which the Orientalist 
would view a fountain of living water. “ Although,” continues the holy 
Clerk, St. Dunstan, as he had informed the Black Knight, “was thus 
lavish of the well for baptismal purposes, he had never heard of the 
Saint drinking of it,” and the example of the Saint was scrupulously 
followed by the friar. But if our national beverage can hardly be said 
to be water, we had nevertheless a fair and fitting reverence for our 
sweet fountains, and clear, cold springs; we have not been behind-hand 
in the construction of legends and traditions, attributing healthful and 
even miraculous powers to the waters of particular aprings. We speak 
not of medicinal wells, but of ordinary sources, the water of which, 
taken at a certain time, or with certain ceremonies, was supposed to 
work miraculous sical and even moral effects. As anexample of the 
latter, witness the clever Cornish legend of the well of St. Keene ; which- 
ever of anewly married couple drank the water first, after the performance 
of the ceremony, was to be master or mistress for life. And so much being 
stated, we have the capital application of the doctrine in the case of a 
gentleman who hastened to the well from the altar, leaving his bride at 
the porch ; but on his return was horrified to hear, that he had made a 
wild expedition, since the more provident lady had “taken a bottle 
Many wells in different parts of the country have miracu- 
lous properties attributed to them, if we use the water at certain hours, 
or om bs ere ioe ole lst ccs ite common 
period ; a} ‘good » is another mysterious epoch. 
dn Seotland and aren’ Gece “fairy wells” are more come than in 
matter-of-fact j and in both the former countries remote foun- 

the. of being haunted ; and, as they say in Scot- 
Jang, no canny” tobe approached after dark. In the Highlands, in 


particular, there is hardly a well-head without its supernatural associa- 
tions, or, if not that, without its tale of some feat of arms, of magna- 
nimity, or of cruelty achieved near its waters. The memory of one of 
the most atrocious family massacres ever committed in the days of clan 
warfare is perpetuated by alittle fountain springing forth on the way-side 
close to Loch Lochy, in Invernessshire, where the murderers paused 
to refresh to. eanesties and wash the bloody heads ofa whole household 
they had slain, previously to displaying to their chi2f the ghastly tokens 
of gratified revenge. The spring is still called “ The Well of the Heads.” 
Again, in the Grampians, the sources of the rivers which descend to the 
sea through the plains of Morayshire and Aberdeenshire are one and all 
associated with supernatural. powers and supernatural terrors. James 
Hogg worked up some of the vague legends about the spirits of the 
fountains of the Dee and the Don into strong and nervous verse. The 
springs in question burst forth in almost inaccessible nooks of the 
wildest and most sivage hills; and the wandering shepherds haye some- 
how managed to connect the wild storms which are so frequent upon the 
G- ampian range with the tutelary spirits of the riversin question, But 
by far the most beautiful and the most significant legend attached to any 
British well we know of is a story told of a spring in the Kastern Highland, 
not far from the little town of Cromarty. The legend is the more re~ 
markable as embodymg, in a striking degree, the character assigned to 
fountain deities by the Greeks; and certainly its poetic grace and charac- 
teristic moral are as charming as any ever invented in Arcadia or Thrace, 
During a hot harvest time a reaper was slakeing his thirst at the well. 
He was a coarse-minded and vindictive peasant; and as he raised him- 
self from the water, he saw, hastily approaching to drink, a neighbour to 
whom he owed a grudge. Hastily catching up a handful of earth from 
the banks of the little rivulet which trickle from the well, he dashed 
it into te fountain. muddying the waters and rendering them unfit for use. 
But what was the astonishment of both parties as they stared 
for a moment at each other across the polluted well, to see the 
stream suddenly dry up, and the water sink with a loud rumbling noise 
back into the earth. The insulted naiad had withdrawn her bounties, 
and beforesunset the water-herbs and weeds \reredrooping and dyimginthe 
unwonted drought. Meantime the culprit was regarded by his neigh- 
bours with a species of superstitious abhorrence. He wa3 told that he 
was a doomed man, that he had insulted the fairy or the spirit of the 
well, and that there was a curse upon him and his, At length, by the 
advice of a Celtic seer, he undertook a sort of propitiatory service to soothe 
the offended powers. At the hour of the day at which he had insulted 
the water, he repaired to the dried-up well, and with a clean white linen 
cloth carefully cleaned out the bain. In a few moments the spring 
burst again forth with the same sound as that which had heralded its 
withdrawal; but it only played an hour, and then gradually sank away. 
Eyer since, the stream has broken out on the first thorough cold autumnal 
day, and ceased flowing when the bright June sun gives token of coming 
summer. The nymph mock, the churlishness of humanity by with- 
holding her aid when the sun is high and the air is sultry; while she 
pours it forth with provoking copiousness in the damp season, when a 
hundred mountain runnels are running around. Whatever a stern 
natural philosepher, deep in the matter of strata and the mysteries of 
hydrostatics, may think of the legend of the intermitting fountain, there 
is a fanciful natural birth about it, and an excellent moral point. 

So much for fountains as nature has made them to our hands. 
With such feelings upon the subject oi the birth-place of water, so 
strongly rooted and so unusually diffuced, it was only to be expected 
that men would have attempted to aid natural beauty by means of art— 
that they would hsve adorned and embellished by the work of their 
hands the fountains which they most venerate; and that they would, 
at an early age in their progress, have introduced invo their cities what 
we may Call architeciural shrines for springs, either natural or artificial, 
of water—the fluid itself, the soul of the structure—useful and necessary 
for the da ly wants of the inhabitants; the buildings and adornments 
encircling the spring made to contribute tothe glories and the embellish- 
ment of the place. Many an exquisite fountain, no doubt, played amid 
the streets and sparkled in the groves of Athens. In the Moorish cities 
of southern Europe, fountains formed the most graceful architectural 
feature of the place; and they were, as a pump is ia a coun’ry viliage at 
this dzy, the great centres of gossip, flirtation, and sma‘l talk. The 
Moors, indeed, were and are a fountain-loving race: they l:ave f.untains 
within doors and ‘cuntains without, fountains in their rooms and foun- 
tains in their vestibues; everywhere amid their buildings cascading 
waters rise in glistering jets and fall in sparkling showers, spreading 
coolness through tie hot Spanish or African air, and lulling the pleasant 
siesta with a lullaly of tinkling water drops, The fountain passion 
spread rapidly and extensively north. On the bleak side of the Alps it 
very soo.: became wedded to the ordinary iorms of Gothic architeciure, 
and the water used fo: the househol! purposes of the middle ages fell in 
shrines which might have niched the chape.s of cathedrals. Many of 
these lovely structures still exist; in the south of Germany and in the 
Tyrolese towns they aze particularly abundant. Augsburg and Nurem- 
berg are studded with such gems; and scarcely less beautiful st:uctures 
are to be found in such picturesque lazy old Bavarian towns as Aschaf- 
fenberg and Bamberg. In our own towns, such as they were in the 
moyen dge, fountains were almost equally favoured. These were not the 
days of water companies and forcing pumps, driving the fluid at high 
pressure into garrets. A wealthy citizen, or a wealthy guild, or benefi- 
cent and liberal person, or feudal superior, constructed at his own cost, 
and endowed the town with a conduit or a fountain, for behoof of all 
and sundry ; the water, on great occasions, so far at least as the wealthy 
communities went, being changed for beer, or even wine. There are 
many items in the expenditur-, in days gone by, of the City of London, 
vouching for the fact that the practice was reasonably frequent, so far as 
regarded the “ Conduit in Cheape.” 

Our fountains, however, found no continued favour in our eyes ; from the 
days of the Tudcrs downwards, England shewed scant vaste in the art of 
adorning herself. Tie Elizabethan architecture was a dismal frittering of 
the smallest features of the Gothic; these features being dwarf-d and per- 
verted in the proces3. Then came after Palladio the quasi classic style, 
engendered by the Rénaissance; but while many fountains were con- 
structed upon the new fashion over the Continent, hardly one was 
reared in England. To a certain extent this was so much the better. 
It was with this taste that therecame into use all the enormities of 
tritons, and dolphins, and such sea monstrosities as we too often find 
in fountains to the present day. Neptune, Amphitrite, and their brood 
ross everywhere in marble and in bronze, Louis Quatorze domineered 
over the taste as well as the polities of Continental Europe. Perfect 
crops of sea-monsters, witched out of their native element of brine, rose 
upon the terraces and among the basins of Versailles; and, the taste 
once established, we have been going on making fountains out of 
Lempritre’s dictionary eyer since. Then also arose what may 
be called the flat dish or saucer style of fountain—the most 
recent of the unpretending modes, and of which the notable specimens 
in Trafalgar-square afford brilliant examples. This is the style of foun- 
tain which of late has been creeping into use in parks, conservatories, 
and so forth ; where,indeed, the illustrious architect did not content him- 
self with a stone basin, and a brass nozzle and cock, supplied by the 
nearest water company, in the middle. The rise of mechanical science 
was, no doubt, one of the reasons of the downfall of fountains in England. 
The water-wheels established in the three Surrey arches of Peter of 
Colechurch’s London-bridge is an old story; and the wooden piping 
occasionally dug up in provincial towns showed that our ancestors were 
early desirous of obtainmg a domestic supply of the pure element. 
Sending to the town fountain was no doubt found to be an unprofitable 
process. Maidens lingered, their stoups upon their heads, to retail the 
gossip of the neighbourhood. A great portion of the entire supply of 
water was no doubt spilled and wasted, and a vast loss of time expe- 
rienced in getting the supply home. Under those circumstances, no 
doubt, wells were dug, and pumps began to exhibit their symmetrical and 
elegant proportions to the land. Terrible affairs, no doubt, pumps are— 
a by-word and a sobriquet for an unfortunate set of mortals said to 
resemble them. A fountain and a pump—poetry and prose—fancy and 
fact; and yet, for serious matter of business domestic uses, which is the 
more reasonable, the town fountain orthe house pump? Associate water 
with nymphs and deities of the stream, with the thirst of an Arcadian 
shepherd, and the transmigration of the flying damsels in the mythology, 
and we are all for the fountain. Associate water with washing days, 
scrubbing floors, cleaning dishes, and boiling potatoes, and the handy 
household pump will carry off the palm, The fountain in the public 
square will summon up the idea of an endless lot of small talk, scandal, 
and Dorothy Draggletails. The instrument of domestic supply—the well- 
abused “ wooden cow ”"—with all its absurd associations, its handle and 
its spout, will, at all events, hold its ground as a cheap and convenient 
implement of household use. Now-a-days, however, the pump has ful- 
filled its mission ; and so far as towns go, its spars will soon be as rotten, 
and become as pea grape iy yoy Sher rear gt 
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as that exacted by the pump; a supply which shall be always “on,” and 
only require the twist of a cock to evoke. Beautiful as fountains are, 
much 28 we love, and earnestly as we are about to advocate them, we 
would rather see a populous town well supplied with steam-driven water, 
careering through every street and every house in leaden pipes, than a 
city with the most magnificent architectural and sculpturesque collection 
of fountains ever reared. For use, water ought to be brought into 
every domicile, and be attainable with no labour and little 
expense. But for ornament the case is different. As matters 
of ornamental adjunct to other architectural beauties, we should 
earnestly adyocate fountains. We would like to see them 
shoot sparklingly up in every square and roomy highway; we would 
like to have them made a conspicuous feature in every ornamental park 
and public pleasure-garden ; we would even like to see them in the halls 
of great houses; and, in a light, elegant, and portable shape, introduced 
as after-dipmer ornament; upon special occasions of festivity and glee. 
To all who cry out about the climate being too cold for fountains, we 
would reply, it is not warm enough certainly to realise all the luxuries 
of spouting flashing water; but it is certainly not so cold, that the very 
idea of water breeds discomfort. If you think so, banish the sea, lakes, 
rivers, and streams as adjuncts of the picturesque and the beautiful in 
Britain. Ifa man does not feel unpleasantly chilled gazing on a Welsh 
or Irish or Scotch waterfall, why should he on a fountain, flinging aloft 
as many drops of water as the cascade whelms tons, or at least hundred- 
weight. Itis not necessary to associate the idea of ajet d'eau and a shower- 
bath; and go, therefore, leaving out of the question all further argument 
about England being too cold for gracefully arranged streams, jets, and 
girandolesof flowing water to be looked at with pleasure, or witheven com- 
fort, we proceed to describe the few fountains which the Exhibition has 
favouredus with, adding an observation or two upon what we will call “do« 
mestic fountains,” no specimen of which, as far as we observed, is con- 
trined the Crystal Palace. 

Place to our neighbours the French, who show just one specimen, and 
not such a good one as we have seen in many a little village of southern 
France ; still M. André’s structure has grace and beauty of proportion. 
It is of bronze, against the dark line of which water always comes well 
out. The general design is that which we may characterise as the dumb 
waiter shape, the very acmé of which, in its barest and most wretchedly 
naked form, is to be seen in the case of the unhappy squirts in Trafal- 
gar-square. Graceful carving and moulding, however, relieve the de- 
sign in question to a very great extent. The wreathed and matted water- 
floweis and plants, represented as twisting round the edge of the basins, 
are strictly in character ; and the device of making the water drain from 
one of these receptacles, through the petals of expanded aquatic flowers, 
is graceful and pretty in the extreme. Only we would have surrounded 
the flowers with twisted and elaborated vegetation, so as to make it ap- 
pear that the fluid was, as it were, draining through a bank of appro- 
priate vegetation. Supporting the second basin is a pretty and character- 
istic deyice of herons standing in the midst of a group of reeds and water- 
plants. Here, indeed, is an indication of a style which we should wish 
to see carried out in the matter of fountains. Almost without exception, 
what may be called figure fountains are overrun by a parcel of semi- 
heathen monstrosities—of tritons and dolphins, the relics of the worst 
dregs of the Renaissance of the taste of Louis Quatorz2, when the Greeks 
and Romans of Corneille and Racine appeared in lace coats and flowing 
periwigs. From this degraded taste there is hardly a fountain in the 
Exhibition entirely free. Tritons will make their way, as it appears, into 
modern fountain, We would oust the whole vile generation. And here, in 
the French fountain, we find the germ of what may well become one of the 
substitutes. Most natural fountains, which do not gurgle from a cleft in 
the rock, spring up amid the vegetation they nourish. ‘That vezetation 
affords food and cover for various species of aquatic birds, many of 
them very graceful, and capable of being beautifully introduced among 
the herbs. Now, why not make, as the pitce de resistance of the fountain, 
a picturesque sheaf of reeds and broad-leaved plants, with or without 
birds or aquatic animals, such, for example, as the otter? A device of 
the kind, floral in its general nature, could be made thoroughly sym- 
metrical and beautiful; and the gush of the fountain up amid the reeds, 
and bursting out from the interior of their twisted leaves and 
branches, would not only be abstractedly beautiful, but set 
forth that truth to nature in which is the perfection 
of all art. The supporting part of the top basin in the fountain under 
notice is an example to a small degree of the principle here laid down, 
and it is infinitely the best part of the design. The crowning figure is 
graceful enough ; but there is an incongruity in a woman wiih a crown 
upon her head spouting water all over her, which spoils all the harmo- 
nious portions of the figure. 

Proceeding westward, and passing one or two minor German 
vase fountains, the principal of which is a commonplace design, 
representing half-a-dozen naked children supporting a magnified 
saucer, we arrive at the central point of the Exhibition, the cele- 
brated crystal fountain. This is a work of which altogether the exe- 
cutants may well be proud. Not without faults, there is still a massive 
splendour and a dignity of symmetry about it which give it a distinct 
character and presence, The novelty and splendour of the material 
first strikes, The eye wanders complacently over the stately propor- 
tions, the glittering pinnacles, the massive basins, propped and adorned 
by gleaming pillars, and loves to catch the delicate prismatic reflections, 
those “atoms of the rainbow fluttering round,” which, as a spectator 
changes his position, seem to flit and flicker through the stately fabric 
of the cut and gleaming glass. Our faults with the fabric are, first, 
that there is not a sufficient quantity of water thrown, that the tail is 
not big enough for the body; but this, we presume, can easily be altered ; 
and, secondly, that the design of the double basins stuck into each other 
as it were by the bottom, betokens a certain poverty of fancy, and 
bears no inconsiderable resemblance to a twin pair of cups turned up- 
sidedown. ‘These, however, are faults which only in small part de- 
tract from the merit of the work. The general plan is new and stately. 
Tritons and monsters, thank Heayen, have been avoided,and the material 
is very splendid. Whether it would stand the alternations of frost and 
heat to which it would be subject, if built out of doors, is a question for 
the maker to value. Our impression is that it would be found 
as durable as metal or stone. In the Transept stands another 
English fountain, the manufacture of a house in the Strand. 
Its single recommendation is, that it flings plenty of water. The 
design is simply that of a pair of bed candlesticks stuck one on the 
top of the other. From the surface of the water in the lower basin, a 
circle of ugly nozzles spout a series of squirts towards the extinguisher 
of the topmost candle; while upon the surface lie half-a-dozen plates of 
copper, intended to represent water plants, and looking wonderfully like 
floating frying-pans; while in or near one of these aquatic cooking 
utensils, is an abomination of a doll dressed like a sailor, and carrying 
the union jack ; a standard, by the way, which would were the union in 
question that of want of taste and want of sense, strictly illustrate the 
fabric it was intended to adorn. Here, now, is a specimen of the 
miserable cenventionality in which we crawl in our designs for 
fountains, continually reproducing either bed-room candles turned 
into squirts, or vulgar tritons. One single specimen we exempt 
from the reproach, The Cvalbrook Dale fountain is very beautiful 
and fanciful. The design rises from a basin, beautifully moulded 
into water-flowers and plants, which, curving upwards, bear a shal- 
low vase, the edges clustered over with graceful vegetation; in the 
centre of which stands 2 swan, bestridden by a naked boy, or Cupid, 
the figure of the latter full of fire and life, and the head full of cha- 
racter and arch liveliness. Still there is more of phantasy than of 
art in the notion. Swans are only peaceful in the water. Then, why 
should the boy choose to ride upon the swan, no purpose being made 
apparent? And why, too, did the artist insert the pierced nozzle of a 
garden watering-pot in the bird’s beak, as a medium for the spout 
which it is flinging upwards? We object, indeed, to the principle of 
sculptured animals spouting water at all, whether from their mouths, or 
shells, or cornucopias held in their hands. The whole notion is incongru- 
ous and unnatural, being at the very best a conceit, and a far-fetched 
and unpleasantly suggestiveone. In fact, a good deal might be said to prove 
that fountains ought never to spout, but to gurgle up a gush of living 
water, so arranged as to fall in combinations of drops and trickling 
rivulets, which may be harmonious to the eye. Nature, except in rare 
cases, never spouts. And as for those whose delight is jets eau, we 
recommend r l-ha ‘the Acis and 

e, which fell the other day, did what, con- 
; The eternal bed-room 
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and altogether, considering the want of grace, which ot 
peculiar feature of a foun the 3 esa heaviness 
of form, the want of harmony bety “the means and the end, the 
lack of all style in art, and all percept he beautiful—we would be 
inclined to point out the fountain “designed for a market-place” as a 
combination of every feature and property which a fountain ought not 
to have, 

One word more as to house fountains. As drawingroom ornaments or 
after-dinner table adornments, they would be equally pretty. In both 
cases they might be so constructed rae water 3 id leap, forth in 
the midst of natural or artificial “fi ie former, of course, to be 
changed when necessary. A low jet, just to glance al “the herbage 
and produce a poppling sound; the water to be seen ing among the 
stems and lower leaves, before it becomes absorbed in the receptacle 
from whence it is forced. Such,in genera! terms, would be our notion 
of such fountains. There are many beautiful crystal fépergnes in the 
Exhibition which might be made to add flowing, sparkling water 
to the attractions, We would not advise glass shades, which we see over 
some small fountains exhibited in shop windows, The effect is toy-like 
and cramped. The water is not poison, that it should be guar/ed and 
imprisoned ; while the imbecile trick of making a jet support a little 
round ball, is purely one of the most childish 8 of triviality to which 
living and running water was ever prostituted 


SALT-GLAZED STONE-WARE. 
On the south side of the Western Nave (Class 27, No. 125), behind 
saddlery and furs, are a pyramid of brown ware, of that material im- 
mortalised in the song, which begins— 


Dear Tom, this brown jug, which now foams with good ale, 
‘Was once Toby Philpot, the pride of the Vale. 4 


The apex of the pyramid is formed by a huge jar le of containing 
some hundred gallos. Below are arranged ¢ -werms for dis- 
tilleries; jars with stone air-tight stoppers; a A acids, of the 
same material, huge draining” filters, leech , jugs, bottles, 


feet-warmers, and a variety of other articles, with little or no preten- 
sion to beauty of form or colour; some of which we are so accustomed 
to see and to purchase at a very low figure, that, without special in- 
formation, we should never guess that they were the subject of a very 
important manufacture, which is daily being extended to new objects of 
utility. Coes 
The value of salt-glazed stone-ware consists in its cheapness, and its 
capability of enduring heat and résisting the action of acids, 

Stone-ware has useful qualities peculiarly its own, and must not be con- 
founded with porcelain, as it is “exe aistinct manufacture, In 
coarser forms, for jugs and jars, the m e has been carried on 
in Englarid ever since 1770, but the improvements which have rendered 
it so valuble are of recent date. At { it, the yearly production in 
the parish of Lambeth alone exceeds £100,000, cf which sum more than 
one half is expended in labour. 

Salt-glazed stone-ware differs from porcelain, especially in the quality 
of clay of which it is composed, and in the mode of glazing. The 
clays which are brought from Devonshire, Cornwall, and Dorsetshire, 
contain a large proportion of silica, the rest being silica with a smail 
quantity of iron and lime in combination. Other clays are brought 
from other parts of the kingdom; but it constantly happens, that pro- 
prietors of clay-pits are ted by finding that their produce, 
‘when subjected to the intense heat we are about to describe, melt en- 
tirely away. 

The clays in use may be diyided into three classes: first, that used 
for small ware, or vessels not exceeding in capacity from two to three 
quarts; second, that used for vessels up to six or eight gallons; and, 
lastly, that used for the manufacture of chemical vessels, which are re- 
quired to contain hundreds of gallons. These last are required 
for processes. where any metal except platina would be corroded 
and destroyed by the combined action of d the acids which 
are to be stored or even kept boiling in them. Platina, from its cost, 
is of course out of the question, except for very small retorts, The 
loss from fracture or perforation in one of these great vessels in the 
courre of Niches beg Rinbpt inact dit u Sellen aT Tt is eas 
needful to take the greatest possible pret ions. In ¢ ents wi 
new kinds of clay, chemical analysis is naw Sey », instead of the 
old rule of thumb; but, when the proper mixture of clays has been ob- 
tained, a great deal depends upon manipulation. In a work upon por- 
celain, published in 1834, the fabri of a vessel holding between 
sixty and seventy gallons was spoken of as something extraordinary. 
‘The jar before alluded to contains 400 gallons, and the exhibitor, Mr. 
Stephen Green, of Lambeth, has supplied several of the capacity of 300 
gallons to manufacturing chemists. 

The following is the 

PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE. 

Preparation of the Clay —The clays arrive at the works by sea and up 
the Thames, in pieces weighing each about 20 lb. These lumps 
are packed in drying-sheds, to allow the water in combination to pass 
off by evaporation, until the clay assumes a white appearance, which is 
technically called “ white hard.” They are then placed in a powerful 
conten (of similar construction to beet wt used for bark for See 

which tl are speedily reduced to an ‘or smal 
be such 8 ginger-beer Bottles, jars, feet-warmers, &c., the powdered 
Ef does not require any mixture, but is at once ready for the puging- 


‘The “pug-mill” isa cylinder about 2 feet in diameter, 6 feet 
in depth. A perpendicular shaft running through its centre, ren by 
overhead gearing, revolyes in this cylinder, to which are attached a 
number of knives in the form of an imperfect screw. The powdered 
clay, with a sufficient quantity of water, is thrown into the top 


of this cylinder, or pug-mill; and, by the continued stirring and pres- 


sure of the knives attached to the shaft, is 0 tl ly mixed, that 
it is delivered from the bottom in a state fi a very uniform 
consistence—which is a point of the very first oe. 

‘The second kind of clay is formed by a mixture of kinds, some 
of which are brought from , and mixed sand in the 


lesa a vessel in every other respect; and the smallest piece of dirt 
might cause such a hole by being burnt away in the burning process, 
It is necessary that these vessels should not only be fit to contain 
and resist the action of acids, but that they should of a certain 
Surpore the-cuug ite aleys af Stourbridge Gal New anton stored, 
e tl clays tour) i joy: 
with a certain 4 of a vitreous kind of earthenware. 
‘These are carefully mixed, in a fine sieve, and passed through a 


pug-mill expressly kept for the purpose, from which it emerges in the 

peepee S fe pen a oa so aka, pug-mill 
ir, Green’s z pre} e are 

lifted by machinery to the respective establishments where they are re- 


Moulding and Shaping —The mode of shaping all circular articles in 
stone-ware is the same as in china and earthenware manufactures, by 
the potter’s wheel. Other forms are made in moulds of plaster of 
ep | wheel it is to describe, as it must be 
geen at work be ‘understood. 3 
employed wi AL aia ea in 

ears 2 5 

sbopeund ig ed Egyptians 

ink-bottles and monstrous vases are made on the 

ame manner, the only difference being in the superiority ef 

Ce LS ae eee enema Fe nO and the necessity that exists for 

it at several times. It must, however, be admitted that there 

are very few workmen capable of making a vase of the size exhibited 
enough to be employed for chemical purposes. 

‘When the vessels are made, they are placed in the drying-rooms. If 
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when heat is applied, the sudden expansion would fracture the vexsel. 


pitas is a circular reom entirely composed of 

meter. In the sides are a number of Brainy to admit the heat from 
fires. The roof ‘in about eleven feet from the floor, and con- 
tains a number of holes about six inches in diameter, besides a still 
larger orifice in the centre, in order to allow the smoke to escape, and 
for a purpose which will presently be explained. 

In this kiln the smaller articles of stone are arranged on open shelves, 
and the larger ones upon another in tiers, Hence the importance of 
each vessel being thoroughly dry; for if one break in the course of 
baking, a general smash will often follow. 

When the kiln has been filled, the doorway by which the goods have 
been carried in is carefully built up so as to exclude air, and fires are 
lighted in the several openings, which generally amount to six, For the 
first twelve hours the fires are very gradually increased; after which, for 
about thirty-six hours, they are intensified as much as possible, so that, 
at the end of forty-eight hours in all, a glowing white heat is attained. 

In all other kinds of glazed earthenware the vessels are dipped into a 
composition of materials, which become, at less heat than required for 
stone-glazed ware, converted into a kind of glass, But with large vessels 
such a process is obviously impracticable. Accordingly the following 
plan is adopted, which was invented by the brothers Elders, two Dutch- 
men, after a series of experiments, about seventy years ago. 

Gi .—Some few minutes after the last supply of coals have been 
cast on the fires, a quantity of very coarse salt—fine salt does not answer 
so well—is thrown into the vessels through the small holes before de- 
scribed, in the roof of the kiln, The heat within the kiln instantaneously 
converts the salt into vapour, which penetrates and envelopes every 
part of every vessel in the kiln, and chemical action follows, by 
which the base of the salt, soda, unites with the silica of the 
clay, converting it into a perfect glass, over the surfuce of the whole 
vessel; the chlorine attracting the iron in the clay to the surface, unites 
with a portion of it and escapes into the air from the roof 
of the kiln. A distribution of about a hundredweight of salt in ten 
minutes is found to be sufficient for glazing a kiln full of vessels. This 
glaze, being composed of the body of the vessels glazed, is not affected 
by the action of air or acids, Vessels glazed by this process have been 
known to be in use for the manufacture of nitrous acid for twenty years, 
with very slight deterioration of the surface. 

After glazing, the fires of the kiln are allowed to burn ont in the 
course of thirty or forty hours: the doorway is unbricked, and the vessels, 
after proving, to show that they are water-tight, are ready for the home, 
the Indian, the American, and the Australian markets, where they are 
largely in demand. 

‘Thus, at a very cheap rate, a rapid supply is procured of articles of 
great size, durability, and perfection of glaze—fourteen gallons being 
about the capacity of vessels procured by the dipping process. 

This is a healthy employment in all its branches, and the workmen 
of skill earn good wages. A good hand at the potter’s wheel can earn 
from £2 to £4. During the time the cholera raged in Lambeth, 
although a fetid smell was constantly arising from the vats of the bone 
boilers near the potteries, not one potter fell a victim to 'that plague, 
This has been attributed to the purifying effects of the large quantities 
of chlorine envolved in the process of glazing. 

Among the articles of stone-ware exhibited, we would particularly 
call attention to the large water and drain-pipes, which are made 
by machinery, and from their smooth surface afford a cheap and efficient 
conduit for liquids. A cheap drain-pipe is a great aid to the sanitary 
movement, 

The stone pump is ingenious, and so are the patent jars with air-tight 
stone-ware stoppers—the mode being simple but perfectly efficient, and 
of the utmost value in packing stores, such as spices, tea, coffee, butter, 
pickles, or preserves for a long voyage, or valuable essences and drugs. 
‘The impermeability of these stoppers, to which iron cramps haye not 
been affixed, may be ascertained by a very simple experiment. Throw 
a piece of lighted paper into one of the jars, allow it to burn for a few 
seconds, then put on the stopper, and it will be found that the vacuum 
created has been so great that to remove the stopper by any ordinary 
force will be impossible. 

It is worth noting, that, although the clay, sand, and coals have all to 
be imported into London for this manufacture from great distances, 
London continues to be the place where it is most largely and success- 
fully carried on. 

We have devoted some space to these explanations on the manufac- 
ture of articles more useful than brilliant, because nothing on the sub- 
ject of the peculiar differences and advantages of salt-glazed stone-ware 
has appeared in print in those works which treat of china and earthen- 
ware, and because we happen to know that the specimens exhibited 
have attracted much attention and admiration from distinguished foreign 
chemists and manufacturers. 


GUTTA PERCHA CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 

Tw our first notice of the articles made of gutta percha, we gave an ac- 
count of its introdugtion to this country by Dr. Montgomerie in 1844, 
and explained the nature of the tree from which it is collected, and also 
referred to its chemical properties, and further described generally the 
modes of manufacturing it at the two great gutta percha establishments 
in this country. Our present object is to draw attention to the various 
specimens of both useful and ornamental articles contributed by several 
exhibitors in various classes of the Great Exhibition. 

. In the first place, we find some fine specimens of the raw material 
contributed by Messrs. Bunn and Co., in the North-west Gallery, under 
No. 77, Class 28, The gutta percha of commerce usually contains a 
large amount of foreign substances, which swell the size of the blocks 
and deceive the unpractised purchaser ; sometimes even earth has been 
enclosed within the blocks, which are usually square, but are sometimes 
made up into fanciful forms, as of fish, birds, &c. Messrs. Bunn show 
some twisted gutta percha as imported to this country, and also flat 
cakes of fine quality : we also discover in their case specimens to illus- 
trate the process of manufacture, as slips cut by the knives mentioned in 
the first notice; then in its minced state, and, subsequently, as masti- 
cated, ready to be converted into pipes, bands, or other articles. Messrs. 
Bunn's collection is completed by a display of pipes, soles, staves, whips, 
picture frames, balls, string, and wires coated with gutta percha for tele- 


graphic purposes. 

Immediately adjoining the case the contents of which we have de- 
scribed, the Gutta Percha Company (No. 85, same class) make a grand 
display of this useful article in every variety of form; and,for the purpose 
of illustration, exhibit sections of the wood from which the guéfa is de- 
rived, with the gum adhering to it, as also the bark and the leaf, together 
with the pure gutta as it drops from the tree. In addition to the above, 
we observed bowls, traces, watering-pots, shoe-soles, life-buoys, thread, 
card-trays, whips, life-preservers with whistles, inkstands, music cases, 
valves, cog-wheels, pen-trays, picture frames, chemical bottles, clock 
cases, lathe bands, pipes for various purposes, slop and other pails, bot- 
tle-holders, &c. ‘he articles which we have enumerated are but a tithe 
of those that may be manufactured from this extraordinary material. 

No. 87. Thomas Walker contributes gutta percha hat bodies and nor- 
westers, some of the former having perforations in their crowns for the 
sake of ventilation; he also shows a hat-box; but it is far too clumsy in 
appearance to compete with those of leather as ordinarily made. 

The fourth gutta percha stall (No. 90) is that of Mr. Charles Hancock, 
by whose enterprise the manufacture of gutta percha by mac! was 
first brought about in this country: all the specimens which he exhibits, 
including draughtsmen, life-preservers, pipes, frames, curtain rings, &c., 
are of exquisite finish, the ornamental contributions being very artistic, 
especially the “ Stngs and Dogs,” a most elaborate production made of a 
material peculiar to the West Ham gutta percha factory, and known as 
metaline, or metallo-thionised gutta percha, which is in appearance similar 
to bronze. This artistic composition is made up of many pieces, each 
of which being first united with its neighbour, is subjected in iron moulds 
to very considerable hydraulic pressure: when put together the whole is 
finished by the practised hand of a first-rate artist. Water buckets made 
by Mr. Hancock's gutta percha turning machine complete his collection. 

In the same class, but without number, is exhibited by N. J. Herens 
the hoof of a horse shod with gutta percha: there is no notice appended 
to this contribution as to its having been successfully applied. 

In Class 10, No. 570,{North-west Gallery, M. Caplin exhibits a rope 
ladder, the rounds of wood and the lines of percha. 

620, Dr. O’Leared exhibits a double stethoscope for ascertaining the 
state of the lungs; single stethoscopes of gutta percha have been in use 
for the past three years. 

631. Weiss, the surgical instrument maker, exhibits bougies and cath- 
eters of the same material, adapted for hot climates, To these purposes 


the attention of surgical instrument makers was specially directed soon 


“after the arrival of Dr. Montgomerie's valuable contribution to the So- 


co? a Arts, in 1844, 

; Truman (720, Class 10, North-west Gallery) contributes artificial 
tecth made from pure gutta percha, which is ead to be not only more 
durable, but, of course, more comfortable to the wearer, on account of 
softness than the material ordinarily used. 

_In the Middle Gallery North, No. 419, Class 10, are several applica- 
tions of gutta percha in connexion with telegraphs, contributed by Mr. 
¥. Whishaw : first a pipe of gutta percha made by hand by that gentle- 
man when secretary of the Society of Arts, in 1845, and also a lathe 
band, which, no doubt, led the way to machines being constructed for 
more expeditiously and more economically manufacturing these impor- 
tant articles: then we find three examples of his telekouponon or speak- 
ingtelegraph, which, as a substitute for bells, saves both time and labour— 
one for houses, having whistles and indicator complete, a second for 
communicating between guard and driver, and a third for private 
carriages; this latter is braided with silk, Perhaps there is 
no use to which gutta percha has been applied more extensively 
than that of pipes for the conveyance of sound, as first introduced by 
the above-named exhibitor. The next application is that to the manu- 
facture of Whishaw’s telephones, which are used in pairs, being placed 
at considerable distances from each other, and necessarily in the same 
focus, and are applicable in cases where the tubes cannot be laid down. 
Thetelephone inverted is used in connexion with conducting tubes to 
different parts of a church or chapel from the reading-desk, or pulpit, 
or to the vestry-room ofa church, or to private houses not far distant 
from the church, In connexion with Whishaw’s Index Electric Tele- 
graph, we find coils of copper wire coated with gutta percha, for the 
purpose of effectual insulation from wet or atmospheric influence; this 
mode of protecting wires has now been sufficiently tested, especially in. 
Prussia, to recommend it as the most economical and perfect mode of 
conducting wires between distant parts. Two specimens of the sub- 
marine telegraph conductor are contributed by the same gentleman, 
which are simply the gutta percha covered wire first braided with whip- 
cord and painted white, to prevent the attacks of fish, and, secondly, 
coated with marine glue, to prevent the attack of the ¢eredo navalis and 
similar destructive marine insects; these conductors were made years 
before the experiment of completing an electric circuit across the Chan- 
nel was carried out, in the year 1850. The wire and covering in that 
case was increased in section to7-16ths of an inch diameter, as it was used 
without the additional strength of braiding, as above-mentioned. The 
last application of gutta percha, as exhibited by Mr. Whishaw, is that of 
plugs perforated for as many wires a3 are intended to be conveyed 
under ground, in strong glass or earthenware pipes, the plugs being 
placed at the joints and secured to the glass by white lead or other 
suitable means, 

421, (Class 10). Mr M'Nair contributes a large coil of gutta percha- 
covered wire, coated with lead, for underground work. This is of course 
a good plan, but the expense is very materially increased; and as the 
gutta percha covering has been found to answer the purpose for years, 
it is perhaps quite as well to mention the fact. 

429. Messrs. Brett contribute a sample of the wire coated with gutta 
percha as used in the experiment across the Channel, which would no 
doubt have remained in its place much longer if it had been properly 
protected; but whatever kind of sub-marine conductor may be again 
tried, it will always be subject to a removal by the dragging of anchors, 
unless burried in the bed of the Channel, according to the plan adopted 
in crossing the Rhine, at Cologne, where chain pipes, somewhat similar 
to those exhibited by Mr. Whishaw are laid down. 

In the same class, Mr. Heeps exhibits a pulpit telephonic apparatus 
to full scale: the sound-receiver, however, is of different form from that of 
Mr. Whishaw, and instead of being placed in one corner of the pulpit 
or reading-desk, is fixed outside in front. 

130, (Class 10). Mr. Roberts has the hammer of his Alpha clock made 
of gutta percha, which is found to answer its purpose very well. 

There are six contributions of gutta percha articles in Class 8, includ- 
ing life-boats and life-beat appurtenances. The first is a life-boat en- 
tirely of gutta percha, numbered 50, and placed against the Western 
Wall, It is to be observed, that full-sized life-boats of gutta percha 
haye already been used with advantage. 

No. 31. John Lavais exhibits a folding buoy and settee of gutta 
percha, each compartment of which holds an air-tight case. 

No. 7, A method of connecting wood and gutta percha is exhibited by 
John T. Forster, R.N. 

No. 60. The gutta percha emigration life-boat of Mr. W. Dyne is con- 
structed with ribs moving on pivots in a line with the keel, the gunwale 
folding down in the same direction. It possesses, therefore, this recom- 
mendation, that fifty of these boats can be packed in the space usually 
eccupied by five ordinary ones. The same gentleman contributes his 
“ Eclipse,” or standard life-boat, formed of diagonal battens, similar to 
lattice-work, its outer sheathing being of gutta percha. 

No. 40. A wooden life-boat, rendered more buoyant by the introduc- 
tion of parallel lines or circular rails of gutta percha. 

No. 49. Mr. W. W. Bonney exhibits square life-buoys of gutta percha, 
which are placed in receptacles or cells on either side of the boat, and 
secured thereto by ropes. 

In Class 16 (No. 48), Cyrus and James Clark, of Street, near Glas- 
tonbury, exhibit in the leather department, underneath the Middle 
Gallery North, their patent “elongating gutta percha goloshes,” which 
may be put on or removed from the feet without the aid of the hand. 

In Class 6, Messrs, Parr Curtis and Madeley, who exhibit an extensive 
series of cotton machines, have introduced small bevilled cog-wheels of 
gutta percha in place of those of iron, whereby the noise of their ma- 
chinery whilst in motion is considerably reduced ; but at present they 
have not had sufficient trial of the new application of gutta percha to 
ascertain whether they will answer in the long run. 

Near to the doorway, leading from the Bookbinding and Stationery 
department to the Machinary-in-Motion, isa large printing press in 
the course of erection, for the purpose of printing from circular type 
made of gutta percha ; near to the machine is a table, on which speci- 
mens of printing and copies of engravings executed from gutta percha 
type and plates are exhibited, as also the matrix and stereotype plate 
produced therefrom. The mode of proceeding in this artis first to obtain 
the matrix from the metal type, as set up, with the cuts interposed ; 
the gutta percha [stereotype cylinder is then moulded, and figured from 
the same in the patent cylinder press. The cylinder may be ready for 
printing within half an hour from the time of taking the matrix, which 
process lasts but a few minutes. The patent press is constructed for at 
least three cylinders,from two of which one side of the paper is printed 
as it passes by them in continuous length and in opposite directions ; 
while by the third, or inner cylinder, the other side of the paper is printed. 
Itis worthy of notice that dry paper may be used in printing from gutta 
percha, which paper may also be glazed if desired. 

In the Agricultural Implement Department, Messrs. Burgess and Key 
exhibit their patent gutta percha union joints for pipes, and also their 
patent hose for fire-engimes and for the conveyance of liquid manure ; 
the hose is made of canvass saturated with a solution of gutta percha. 

In the Furniture Department (Class 26), Messrs. Thorn and Co. con- 
tribute specimens of gutta percha picture frames, various decorations, 
brackets, mouldings, &c. 

It is quite possible that there are many other applications of gutta 
percha to be found by long and diligent search in different parts of the 
Building, but we have introduced in the present notice all that we have 
been able to diseover.| 


InrEerror Economy or THE Exuteition,—The number of persous 
that are daily in attendance in the body of the Building, augmenting the stream 
of its contents, is mere considerable, perhaps, than the public in general are 


The instant the necessary 
dark), all lights are put out, and the protection of the Building for the night is 
consigned to fifty 


pol 

sleep upon the 
dusted, and cleaned? By a arrangement 
effective. Six hours, from four o’clock in the morning till ten, are dedicated to 
these purposes, and are found amply sufficient. It is, 
great public exhibition which has received troops of visitors for a 

withont having been closed up for a single day to be re- 
Pinch ita partly indebted to its sructare, blag » olfacting duster and cleaner 
which it is ly bted a luster anc 
in its floors and roof.—/raser’s Magazine, 
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WALL DECORATION IN STEVENS’ MARTIN'S CEMENT. 


This chaste and elegant piece of work, from the designs of 
J. T. Knowles, Esq., is intended to show the various purposes 
to which the above cement can be applied. A minute exami- 
nation convinces one of the great beauty of the article in 
its pure white state, as used for the architectural enrichments 
of rooms, while some portions of the design demonstrate its 
excellence in the shape of scagliola work; and others shew 
how well suited it is for painting and gilding upon, which pro- 
cesses can be performed in a few hours after the cement is 
put up. ‘This material is fireproof, and susceptible of the 
highest polish. 


SILVER VASE,—BY WAGNER, BERLIN, 


WALL DECORATION IN MARTIN'S CEMENT.—BY STEVENS AND SON. 


SILVER [INKSTAND,—BY LAMBERT AND RAWLINGS. 


SILVER INKSTAND, LAMBERT 
* AND RAWLINGS. 


‘This is a very showy affair, almost 
too showy for our taste, In the 
centre we have a figure of Britannia ; 
and, on either side, smaller ones of 
Commerce and Plenty, executed in 
frosted silver, and which, we pre- 
sume, are intended as handles to 
the covers of the ink and wafer 
bottles. The tray in front, which is 
a shell pattern, is richly gilt. 


CLOCK-CASE. DESIGNED BY 
J. BELL. 


Mr, Bell has contributed more to 
ornamental manufacture, in the 
plastic line than, perhaps, any other 
artist of the day; and the present is 
by no means the least happy of his 
productions,|. coming, as it does, 
within the seope of legitimate seulp- 
turesque decoration of a work of 
utility. It is styled the “ Hours 
Clock-Case,” from the fact of 
the face being embellished with 
a bas-relief representing the 
twelve hours circling round the 
clock; which itself has an 
enamelled dial, “representing the 
sun, its centre a flying phoenix, 
which fable relates is born anew 
every 500 years.” At the base are 
two figures respectively illustrative 
of repose at evening, and the waken- 
ing to labour in the morning. The 
apex is crowned with a figure of 
Psyche, or the soul, looking upward, 
emblematic of eternity. The whole 
is prettily conceived, and pleasingly 
sesigned; though it might, per- 
haps, be improved in subsequent | 
copies by omitting the void | 
interval between the figures and | 
the clock face, which produces 
an effect of flatness which is not ||| 
satisfactory, The connexion be- 
tween “the hours” and the clock 
would also be more distinctly marked 
by this alteration: the figures might, 
in short, be represented as support- 
ing it through space. Some modifi- 
cation would, in that case, be neces- 
sary in the clock-face itself, which, 
instead of representing the sun, 


i) 


Hit 


should represent a clock-face tout pure. This work has been 
produced in electro bronze, by Messrs. Elkington, the exhibitors, 
in their best style. 


SILVER VASE. BY WAGNER, OF BERLIN. 


One of the most interesting objects of art contributed by 
Berlin to the Exhibition of Industry is a magnificent silver 
épergne, from the establishment of Messrs. Johann Wagner 
and Son, silversmiths and jewellers to the King of Prussia. It 
is 44 feet in height, and weighs 80 lb. It was designed and 
executed solely by M. Albert Wagner, to whose artistic taste and 
skill it does the greatest credit. A unity of design runs through 
the whole. The artist has embodied the “‘ Progress of Mankind 
to Civilization, under the guidance of Genius.” The group of 
figures at the base, which are designed with vigour and free- 
dom, represent man in the first stage of development, and as 
the hunter and herdsman, The female figures above denote the 
blessings of abundance attending the more regular pursuits of 
cultivation and husbandry. The bas-reliefs which encircle the 
outside of the vase haye a reference to both these ages. Here 
closes the external struggle with nature. From within rises a 
palm-tree, surmounted by Genius bearing a torch, and strangling 
the evil principle of ignorance, typifying the internal culture 
of the soul to its perfectibility. The figures are sculptured, 
embossed, and cast, the workmanship of every part being of 
the finest description. ‘The vase was exhibited for some days 
in Berlin before being shipped for England, 
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ELIZABETHAN GRATE. 
at PEIRCE, 


This is 2 very handsome and 
satisfactory production. It is a fac- 
simile of one made for the drawing- 
room of the Earl of Ellesmere, at 
Worsley Hall. It is in the pure 
Elizabethan style: the bars are of 
dead polished iron, the back of fire- 
lumps, with cast-iron ornaments on 
the upper part; and the grate is 
supported in front by two handsome 
dogs of solid British silver. The 
ornamental curtain around the grate 
is after the pattern of one made for 
the contraction and cure of smoking 
propensities of a large chimney at 
Carew Hall, the seat of Lord Carew. 
The Elizabethan fender is also of 
solid British silver; and the general 
appearance of the whole is appro- 
priate to a stately baronial hall. 


VASE IN ELECTRO-PLATE.— 
ELKINGTON. 


This very handsome vase, designed 
and modelled by Mr. W. Beatte, is 
intended to represent the Triumph 
of Science and the Industrial Arts in 
the present Exhibition. The style 
is rich Elizabethan, On the body of 
the vase are four statuettes of Sir 
Isaac Newton, Lord Bacon, Shak- 
speare, and Watt, respectively per- 
sonating the genius of Astronomy, 
Philosophy, Poetry, and Mechanics, 
Between these figures are four bas- 
reliefs illustrative of the practical 
operations of Science and Art; 
whilst on the base their benign 
influences are typified by figures, the 
overthrow and subjection of War, 
Rebellion, Hatred, and Revenge. The 
recognition and the reward of these 
ennobling pursuits are symbolised by 
the figure of his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, on the apex, who, as 
originator and patron of the Exhi- 
bition, is awarding the palm of 
honour to successful industry. The 
height of the vase is four feet. The 
execution has been very carefully 
and successfully carried out. 


MONUMENT TO THE EARL OF DURHAM IN CANNEL COAL 

This model has a double interest, first, 2s a memorial to a departed 
statesman of undoubted ability and patriotism ; and, secondly, a3 a speci- 
men ofthe capabilities of the material in whichit is produced. The eannel 
coal is of a very hard and clean quality, and is nearly as available for the 


purposes of sculpture as jet, which it 


CANNEL COAL MODEL OF THE EARL OF DURHAM’S MONUMENT. 
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CANDELABRUM. 


elegant, and the massiveness is pla 


much resembles, it must be remarked, despite what 
that this work is not superior to tha: 


the Exhibition. 


which several samples of large dimensions, 


CENTRE-PIECE. ELKING- 
TONS. 


This is 2 large and showy centre- 
piece for eight lights,in silver and 
electro-plate. The design is of a 
very ordinary character, by which 
we would imply no disparagement 
of the labours of the producers, but 
rather a reflection upon the tastes 
of purchasers, whu “ ordinarily” 
love to load the centres of their 
tables with as large and impervious 
a mass of plate as they can afford to 
purchase. To produce these struc~ 
tures, little boys are called into the 
service by dozens, without having 
time to dress themselves, and there 
they stand in tiers, with fruit 
baskets upon their heads, and 
thorns or unkind rocks wounding 
their unprotected feet. One of 
the greatest evils of this style of 
table furniture is that it intercepts 
the view across the table, both side 
ways and lengthways—obstructs 
conversation ; and not only that, 
but that interchange of smiles and 
intelligent regards in which half the 
charm of a social party consists, 
We should be glad to see these pom- 
pous displays—we might almost call 
them pompes Sunebres—discarded, 
and something more retional, some- 
thing quite as handsome, but less 
intrusive, supplied in their place. 
Indeed, Messrs. Elkington theme 
selves exhibit a dinner service, de« 
signed from the antique by the Che- 
valier de Schlich, which is perfectly 
toour taste. Here the centre-piece, 
which is of elegant design, does: its 
duty as a piece of ornamental fur- 
niture, without obstructing the free 
circulation of air and thought in the 
midst of the table ; adds to the effect 
of a handsome banquet, without mo- 
nopolising all the attention to it- 
self. 


PIANOFORTE. BY MONTAL, 

This is a very elegant piece of fur- 
niture, in rosewood, richly embel- 
lished with marqueterie and bronze 
ornaments, 


AUSTRIAN DEPARTMENT, 


The design, by B. de Bernardis, a German architect, is good as an 
instance of how the Italian styles are understood in 


Austria. 


It is very 
ced where it should be. 


—in the base. 


It was produced at the foundry of the Prince of Salons, at Vienna ; and 


has been said of German casting, 
t of the Coalbrookdale Company, of 
and in various styles, are in 


PIANOFORTE, IN ROSEWOOD.—BY MONTAL. 
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ARTISTS’ IMPLEMENTS, &c. 


From the earliest history of painting, we learn that artists were invari- 
ably in the habit of mixing their own colours and making their own 
brushes. This practice has continued within comparatively a few years 
of our own time. For information with reference to the former fact, we 
would refer to Mrs, Merrifield’s elegant translation of Cennino Cennini’s 
“ Treatise on Painting,” which was contributed to our art literature in 
1844, and deserves to be extensively known, There are but few, if any, 
of our artists who now grind or temper their colours, but who, on the 
contrary, prefer purchasing them from the colourmen ready for use. 
‘This practice forms @ new era in, art, and it may be one of considerable 
conrequence to its progress, The artists, it must be admitted, thus 
gain some advantage over the old method; although that know- 
ledge of the properties of each colour, its durability or fugacious- 
ness, with which the masters of old were necessarily acquainted, 
is by this course, in most cases, denied to the moderns. So 
seductive is this plan, that even the artists of (Italy, of Holland, &c, 
have, upon their arrival in England, fallen intoit. It is well known 
that Mr. Sang, amongst these, when he left Rome for England, partook 
of the system gencrally adopted here. This facility he found to his cost 
not always advisable with regard to every colour; and he had to fall 
back upon the practice of his native country, and that of many of his 
Munich brethren in art, and he prepares most of his media now himself, and 
hence that unrivalled brilliancy and transparency of tints as exempli- 
tied in all those of his works painted within the last six years. It may 
be questioned whether the permanence of ancient pictures is not attri- 
butable to the elaborate insight of their painters into the nature 
of the pigments they made use of, and, above all, to the simple 
manipulation of their works, and the few colours actually en- 
listed into their service. It is obvious that the number of colours 
since the time referred to has been considerably augmented; and now, 
as may be seen by any list procurable at artists’ warehouses, they amount 
to an aggregate almost sufficient to deter the beginner from entering the 
lists of art, To those who would wish to make themselves conversant 
with the several names and the properties of pigments, we would re- 
commend an attentive study of Mr. Field's “ Chromatography,” who, to 
a profound chemical research into the capacities of all colours for good 
or ill, adds much general information invaluable to artists. Upon matters 
of detailit must be obyious we should be necessarily terse; although it is 
difficult, at the same time, to confine ourselves to generalities where the 
subject is so replete and tempting; and therefore we plunge at once én 
medias res. It is then with “ Artists’ Implements” ef our own period with 
which we have to deal, and as they appear at the Exhibition of which 
we have to write. We will, therefore, append any observations we have 
to make to the several items under review, as Pat passed his counterfeit 
shilling amongst his sterling coppers. 

And here, as a matter of paraphrase, we would say a word upon testi- 
monials. We cannot but consider that the readiness with which artists 
in general give these written vouchers to the character of the materials 
submitted to them is deserving, in some instances, of the severest repro- 
bation. Colours are at once pronounced to be pure and enduring that 
have not been tried more than a few days, if tried at all. Pencils and 
brushes as quickly obtain certificates for excellence, although they have 
not undergone the ordinary ordeals to which they ought, and will have, 
to be subjected. And how is this, that a body of men, well known for 
their refined sensibilities and exalted notions of henour, should thus 
theughtlessly give force and value to the designs, it may be, of the mere 
charlatan ? A box of paltry colours can have nothing to do with the 
inducement. Can the parade of name, which is afterwards to be made 
in circulars and advertisements, be sufficient to account for so much of 
confidence? Are we to attribute it to that unbusiness thoughtlessness, 
to which most men of talent and genius are said to be prone? In any 
case, it is a custom which reflects discredit upon the arts, and tends to 
cast suspicion upon testimonials in the mass, the more particularly 
when the same names are found to be attached to “ the very best of their 
kind,” although the uses of the material subscribed to are identical. 
In justice, however, to the artists who have thus pledged themselves to 
the excellence of some description of materials, we may state, as a 
caution to them personally, and to the public generally, that these gen- 
tlemen have been grossly imposed upon—colours, crayons, and pencils 
having, in more than one instance, been sent of the first description and 
quality, for the purpose of eliciting an autograph encomium, which has 
afterwards been used for inferior and trashy productions. 

No. 1 in the Fine Art Court shows us several contributions from Mr, 
T. Miller, of Long Acre, These consist of specimens of paintings in 
“ silica colours” and “ glass medium,” but which appear to exemplify 
no one particular virtue unattainable by other pigments. 

It must be borne in mind, that persons of property lay out their money 
upon modern art as much for the love of it for its own sake, as for an 
investment of capital. It is likewise well known, that, whatever the 
leading connoisseurs in art purchase, at once rises in value from the fact 
of their choice having fallen in that direction; and that such works, 
when brought to the hammer, fetch much higher sums than their origi- 
nal price, by reason of the prestige acquired by being selected by men 
whose judgement and taste may be relied upon. To add to this induce- 
ment to invest money, there exists the pleasing duty of exercising a re- 
fined discernment, and the legitimate fame consequent upon the title of 
2 judicious patron, and the attendant acceptance by the public that 
such a desire for acquisition is prompted by an elevated intellect far 
above the average run of men. But suppose a picture is found to crack 
—to fly—to fade—its shadows to lose their transparency—the “ light 
within” to become dull without—one colour to sink beyond recal, another 
to glare in the opposite extreme—a sky in its pearly greys to turn green; 
and, in a word, after afew years this picture should retrograde in its 
evidences of talent, and from a marvellous production become a tame 
Jeathery and vapid daub, what then? Its undoubted genuineness may 
for a brief period keep up its price. It is doomed to sink; and, but 
turn it into the market, and from the rooms of Christie it will fall to 
those of Leicester-square, to the exquisite mortification of the painter, if 
living—to the injury of his fame, if dead; and, finally, to the serious 
detriment of modern art, as it would serve to awaken its patrons to the 
preg of their investments and consequent impolicy of their pur- 

ake, 

Most of the pictures themselves, more particularly that of the “ Ge- 
nius of Peace,” are distinguished for considerable ability in handling, and 
@ correct probationary course of study. In that of Mr. Corbould’s 
“ Britons deploring the Departure of the Romans,” we fancy we detect 
amidst its “ trick,” more particularly in the orange mantle, in the 
of the sea, and on the shore, an indication of “body,” and the presence 
of a medium which belongs less to the element of water, than of that of 
gums, resinous compounds, or of oil, As a work of art, we object not to 
the use of any extraneous aid; we have to deal with it as an evidence of 
the powers of a particular and express fact ; and we could, therefore, have 
desired that, for the sake of art, that which appeals to us as pos- 
sessing extraordinary claims upon attention, should have brought with 
it the first necessary proofs of superiority. 

The brushes in this case appear admirably made; and, in this re- 
spect, Mr. Miller, we believe, stands almost alone, having had a long 
practical experience in this branch of trade, which requires an inti- 
mate knowledge ofthe wants and caprices of the artist. 

No. 3. Rowney and Co., Rathbone-place.—These gentlemen savour 
8 good deal of the fashion of the time, and give us an almost bewildering 
classification of colours. Their dividing Naples yellow into tints is, 
however, a valuable exception, and their desire to supply the artist with 
a cheap, and, at the same time, a good article, is entitled to praise. 

No. 5. W.H. Kearney, Brompton, gives examples of crayon painting, 
executed with his Venetian pastils, which are impervious to damp, 
and, therefore, adapted to many decorations hitherto beyond the reach 
of ordinary painting. 

No. 6, Roberson and Co., Long-acre, show a very good selection of 
canvas, painting-brushes, and pencils, which is indicative of a sterling 
respectability without meretricious allurement. His palette-knife, for 
placing the colour on the canvas or panel, without the aid of the brush, 
is a neat adaptation of the common trowel-handle, and will be found of 
much service, where boldness of impasta is required. There are several 
specimens of water-colours, in collapsible tubes, admirably adapted for 
sketching from nature ; and a newly-invented oil sketch-book, very light 
and convenient, and which enables the sketcher to carry two wet paint- 
ings without injury. The prepared canvas in the same case is worthy of 
remark, from its being a successful attempt to give to that fabric the sur- 
face of fine panel. “ 

No.7. Messrs. Reeves and Sons, Cheapside, London, contribute a 
case of some importance to artists, inasmuch as it contains the proofs of 
an efficient substitute for the far-famed black-lead mine of Cumberland, 
which is now thoroughly exhausted. It is well known, that, for all pur- 
poses having reference to art, this lead of Cumberland was w) ble ; 
that no other could compare with it in quality of colour, absence of 
grit, or was so easy to erase; indeed, that no other yet found could be 
thus made use of inits natural state. That from the Balearic Islands is 

cindery ;” that from Ceylon, though purer than any plumbago known, 
in the excess of its carbon, and the small portion of iron and earthy 
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matter, is too soft and flaky; that termed Mexican is really produced 
from mines in Bohemia, and is also friable and earthy. ; Other varieties, 
from Sicily, from California, from Davis’ Straits, and elsewhere, 
have been tried, but all have proved unfit for the use of 
the artist. Cumberland lead is the only black-lead that in its 
native state could be cut into slices, and thus be inserted into the 
channels of the cedar pencils; this being alone a remarkable test 
of its superior fitness as a mative lead. The substitutes for Camberland 
lead are manifold, some or all of the varieties of the leads before men- 
tioned being worked into pencils variously designated “ prepared,” 
“ purified,” or,“ composition.” These different leads, by means of 
gums and resinous matters, are either kneaded in a plastic state and 
forced into the channels of the cedar wood, or more frequently com- 
bined and ground with substances with which they will bake to the re- 
quired hardness, or with others which will fuse, and the mass solidify 
when cold. Lustre, intense colour, freedom in working, and ready 
erasure, Cumberland lead possessed in an eminent degree beyond all 
other leads known ; but its uncertain temper and occasional grit— 
properties common to all leads in a natural state—gave rise to its amal- 
gamation with other substances which have been enumerated ; and 
though some of the qualities in which Cumberland lead failed haye been 
obtained with varying success by these amalgamations, its especial and 
valuable qualities when pure have in the same ratio been deterioratedand 
destroyed. Thus the artist has been left to choose between the evils of 
a native and a spurious lead, until the somewhat recent discovery of Mr. 
Brockedon of a process by which Cumberland lead is made perfect. It 
would seem that these pencils are especially made for Messrs. Reeves 
and Sons, and that they are unquestionably what they affect to be. 
Another important evidence of successful trade enterprise in aid of art 
is to be found in the water-colours prepared with wax, as shown in this 
case. They dissolve with ease, possess great volume and trans- 
parency ; and, moreover, they cannot be converted into flint by hot tem- 
peratures, so often the fate of the ordinary water-colour. The introduc- 
tion of a medium of the purest wax into the manufacture of water- 
colours was a stage in the art of water-colour painting deserving of 
honourable mention. It has given to this delightful department of art 
facilities of unapproachable character, and tended to rank it very close 
to that of oil, which it surpasses in its powers of drying, the advantages 
of smaller space, and ease of carriage. Very many have been the at- 
tempts to give body to the colours used with water, and a variety of 
media have been used for this purpose. One of these is the more par- 
ticularly worth mentioning, as showing the avidity with which anything 
new is seized upon, even by the intelligent and discerning, and the 
effects which followed a too confiding credulity. We allude 
to the use of honey for the purposes above stated. This medium 
certainly had the desired result of keeping the colour with which 
it was mixed in a moist state; indeed, if the brush was too fully 
charged with it, those parts of the drawing to which it was ap- 
plied would not, unless in hot weather, or in a warm room, dry 
for some time; and even when dry, such drawings, if exposed to a 
humid atmosphere, became “tacky” again in their folio or elsewhere, 
and stuck to their unctuous companions in the most sweet but destructive 
union. A drawing finished with these colours could not be left a 
moment with safety. The flies, attraeted by the tempting treat, would 
moisten the choicest parts with their probosci, and tattoo the human face 
divine, or give to that lovely of,woman all the appearance of being ra- 
vaged by small-pox. It was no unusual thing to find a flock of sheep 
disappear from a common, a chéteaw shattered and unroofed in a night, 
and a litter of pigs and a cow or two carried away in afly. Nor was 
the artist himself exempt from the annoyance of their perseverance 
and pilferings. To paint from summer nature in the open air was 
to look through a swarm ; and the head of the luckless draughtsman be- 
came like a hive in the midst of it—winged insects of all descriptions, 
attracted by its virtues, assembled at the opening of this box of Pandora, 
and ruthlessly attacked and devoured the creations ofart under the very 
nose of the designer. Nothing came amiss to them. Fresh and gushing 
mountain streams were rendered dry in a twinkling, and the salt and 
boundless sea left nought but a sheet of paper. Like Orpheus, they 
moved whole rocks, and levelled mountains with a speed which would 
raise an envy in a railway contractor. The foliage of the forest and the 
herbage of the plain changed into sterility under their locust-like in- 
fluence; and it is eyen asserted that a large spider, painted with the 
fidelity oflife, possessed no terrors sufficient to overcome the attractions 
of its saccharine formation. \ 

The fields of art are haplessly subjected to many visitations of the 
fily—would that their causes were as easily estimated and as readily 
removed. 

The allusion to a temporary false step in the onward progress of 
chemical research in art naturally—although in a very oppositive cate- 
gory—directs our attention to the subject of “frauds,” a very strong 
term, but nevertheless trae—frauds upon artists. It must be in every 
father’s experience—in that of every director of youth—that there is a par- 
ticular period in a boy’s life when the yearning for a“ box of paints” 
becomes positively painful, according to the amount of difficulty which 
surrounds its possession. A guinea obtained, the next fancy-stationer’s 
is resorted to for the much-coyeted box. There it lies upon the counter, 
with its lid slightly and mysteriously raised, displaying just enough of its 
contents to increase a desire of ownership. The prize secured and borne 
homeward, paper ready, and plate upturned, the attractive colours are 
rubbed one by one in neat array upon the delf. A good specimen of 
water-colour has been,“ lent to copy,” and now comes the first essay. All 
the efforts of the tyro to imitate the flat tint of its sky or the rich impasta 
of the foreground are of no avail. Time and perseverance but add to the 
vexation. His colours are poor, weak, thin, and washy. He is, how- 
eyer, ignorant of this fact. Young and confiding, the shop which boasts 
of being “ established” at a period when his father was a boy, would 
never stoop to cheat. He throws aside this attempt and tries again. 
‘The acrid qualities of the colours either penetrate through the paper, or, 
for want of sufficient grinding, their crude and earthy particles are 
floated about for an instant on the surface, and the next left in spots 
and patches. Here is a young and ardent lover of nature, stimulated 
by a noble mind and an intellect delighting in invention, shamefally 
surrounded in his first encounter by disheartening difficulties, which are 
the more serious because their cause is not understood. At the very 
threshold of the temple of art he is rudely repulsed by the sordid and 
fee-seeking, who sell him a clumsy and useless key, and falsely deny 
that either Talent, or his senior partner Genius, are within. There 
exists not the shadow of excuse for this abrupt rebuff. The profits upon 
art appurtenances are large and ample; and the thus adding to posi- 
tive extortion, theintimidation to modest merit, is as cruel as itis dis- 
honest. But, says the advocate for cupidity, any deseription of colours 
will do for a boy to begin with. Then, if such be the case, why charge 
as for the best? Butitis not the fact. It is true that there are 
fessors (save the mark ! it is a correct one) of music, who do not hesi- 
tate to set a girl down to a piano“ of any sort ;” but will any rational 
person, who is impressed with the divine gift of the appreciation of sweet 
and harmonious sounds, affirm that such a course would not tendto 
Vitiate taste and injure an otherwise correct ear? But we must restrain 
ourselyes. Our indignation would carry us beyond our limits; forin the 
indulgence of it we should have to bring forward a quantity of “damn- 
ing facts” capable of swelling a volume, much less the necessarily pre- 
scribed space of our Journal. ‘The little we have said will beappreciated 
by those who, together with a love of art for its own sake, follow it from 
poverty or necessity. 

‘We shall add a few more remarks, partly borrowed from an article by 
Mr. Brockedon, upon the black-lead pencil, a more important ai to 
art than would at the first thought be supposed. It is not generally 
known that lead dust, or inferior plumbago, is combined with sulphuret 
of antimony, or pure sulphur ; and the greater the proportion of this in- 
gredient, the harder the composition. When ground with the lead— 
generally that called Mexican—the compound is put into an iron pot, or 
frame, and subjected to the degree of heat required to semifuse the com- 


bining ingredients. It is then, whilst hot, put under a press, and kept 
there until it is cold; when it is turned out as a block, ready to be cut 
into slices, and inserted in the cedars. 
The impossibility of rubbing out a composition when sulphuret of anti- 
mony is used, led to the rejection of the sulphuret and the employment 
This 


they come 
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Aready and simple experiment will place our readers in posses- 
sion of an infallible test, and thus protect that portion of them 
with whom the fact is of consideration from so deceitful an instrument. 
Draw some lines with the suspected pencil on a sheet of paper, and place 
these lines in contact with any bright, smooth, silver surface—a spoon, 
for instance ; in a few hours, if these lines contain sulphur, correspond- 
ing dark lines will be found on the spoon, formed by the action of the 
sulphur on the metal, A good black-lead pencil may yet more readily 
be known. It should work freely; be free from grit, yet without a 
greasy, soapy touch; bear moderate pressure, have a lustrous and in- 
tense black colour, and its marks be easily erased. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that no pencil appears to be the same at all times. 
This arises from the nature of the paper, whether hard or soft, or the 
condition of the atmosphere, which affects it materially. The same 
pencil, on smooth or rough, moist or dry paper, will mark as if four 
different pencils had been used. The softer or darker degrees of lead 
are weaker, and yield more readily than the harder varieties, 

The varieties of German pencils, with ornamental exteriors, which have 
recently been imported in large quantities, are, it appears, made of clay 
mixed with Bohemian lead,and a glass which fuses at a moderate tem pera= 
ture: thesematerials are ground in water together, and driedslowly toa stiff 
plastic state, and then put into a vessel like that used for forming mac- 
caroni; under a powerful press this composition is forced through holes 
in the bottom of the vessel, thus forming the material into square 
threads of the required sizes, These are laid in convenient lengths in 
wooden troughs, which keep them straight until they are thoroughly 
dried. They are then laid in similar troughs or channels on iron plates, 
and put into a muffle, or furnace, subjected to a degree of heat sufficient 
to render them hard and insoluble, and are then placed into the chan 
nels cut in the wood, and glued there; the different degrees of hardness 
depend upon the proportion of the ingredients. All these pencils, how- 
ever, are harsh in use, and their marks cannot be entirely erased. 

No. 8. Green and Fahey, Charlotte-street, Portman-place, exhibit 
folding drawing models in three series, illustrative of perspective, and 
the principles of light and shade, which will be found of service both to 
master and pupil in the elementary studies of art. 

No.9. J. E. Cook, Greenock, Scotland, exhibits prepared panel for 
amateur painting, which requires but a day or two to be ready for the 
artist. Mr. Cook is deserving of much praise for this attempt to give 
facilities for the obtainance of material to the young beginner, who is 
too often cramped for the want of the necessary funds. It is related of 
Wilkie, that, by partly pulling out a drawer from aset, he made himself 
an efficient easel; and of Sir Benjamin West, that he obtained his first 
brushes by taking the hair off the tail of a favourite cat. 

No. 31, F. Harvey, Oxford, shows an easel for artists sketching out 
of doors, containing everything required. This is a judicious arrange- 
ment of materials, and one hitherto much wanted. We trust, it will not 
be long ere greater activity be given to the trade of which Mr. Harvey 
is a member, by the appointment of professorships of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture at our Universities. Why should not the youth of 
England, in their more docile years, acquire a taste for, and a love of, art, 
the more as they are in after life to become patrons, and sit in learned 
conclave at committees of taste upon the merits of the rival works of 
the greatest men of their day. It would tend greatly to rescue them 
from egg throwing and chicken hazard, and other low and frivolous 
pursuits, too often the resource of those who have nothing to do, rather 
than the offspring of innate yice. The sister arts have their professor- 
ships; why, then, should painting be driven from. the seats of learning ? 

No. 129, Wolff and Son, Spitalfields —aA selection of chalks and 
Athenian crayons, which appear of a superior description. 

No. 130. EH, F. Watson, Piccadilly, has sent some excellent specimens 
of gilding, which contrast strangely with the cheap gold frames around. 
There are few artists but are aware how much their productions depend 
upon the frame by which they are surrounded ; and while a picture shall 
appear surpassingly beautiful in one frame, it shall seem poor and ill- 
conditioned in another, This perception of the class of frame required. 
for the particular style of picture is granted to but few of our frame- 
makers; and we are led to believe that it is of the fact that Mr. 
Watson being an amateur artist himself, that is to be attributed his pos- 
session of the gift in no ordinary degree. 

Tt may here be remarked, that the “ cheap” frames, now so much in 
vogue, which meet us at every turn, are the dearest the artist can pur- 
chase. The yellow preparation of their groundwork, but once, and 
barely, covered with gold (and that ‘ gold” too often of a spurious 
Dutch character), peers through in unutterable poverty of aspect upon 
the slightest contact or friction, while the warmth of a room creates 
gaping crevices at each juncture, and cracks and shrivels the composi- 
tion ornaments as though they consciously shrunk from contact with the 
green wood and its shabby disguise, upon which they had been so un- 
ceremoniously placed. 

It may be taken as an axiom, that an oil painting should never be 
exhibited without a good frame, or a drawing without being properly 
mounted. 

No, 242. T. Carrick, Montague-street, Portman-square.—Mr. Carrick 
is a clever miniature painter, but we cannot any additional 
virtue in white marble, as a “ground,” over the ordinary material in 
ordinary use, to compensate for that coldness of general effect which will 
necessarily arise and pervade the work from the nature and tone of the 
marble. It certainly, for many purposes, offers considerable induce- 
ments to the painter, and its granular and regular surface renders the 
touch more easily capable of finish ; but its hue lacks the warmth of ivory, 
and assimilates little with flesh tints. We question whether the contact 
of any hard substance would not cause the work to chip, and even the 
application of the finger nail to make it * fly.” 

No. 245. Gear, J. W., Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, exhibits a 
eomposition to supersede ivory for large water-colour paintings. ‘The in- 
ventor, who is likewise an artiet, forms us that it can be manufac- 
tured of any requisite size without a join; the colours, he adds, appear 
brilliant and clear upon it ; and, as it is capable of being used in every 
respect as ivory, without the brittleness of other substitutes, it will be 
found deserving at least of the attention of the artist. We have no 
other means of judging of its merits than the single sample in the Ex- 
hibition, which, being completely covered with a drawing of but average 
talent, denies us all opportunity of doing more than quote its dise 
coverer’s book. This and similar inventions to supersede ivory, which 
once could only be obtained of a limited size, however praiseworthy, are, 
where this is the object, no longer of importance, as ivory, by rota~ 
tory motion and fixed vertical saws, can now be cut into sheets of 
almost any extent. This observation will therefore likewise apply to 

No. 250. Sir W. Newton, Argyle-street, who contributes several 
miniature paintings of his own, to exemplify a power he possesses in 
secret of “ joining ivory together without the seam becoming apparent.” 
‘These specimens are, however, unfortunately selected for the purpose. 
The seams, to our eye, are apparent, and more particularly in that of 
“The Homage,” where a join runs the full length and breadth of the 
Picture, in defiance of the thick and heavy “ handling,” obviously in- 
tended to hide it. And this undue amount of colour appears to us to be 
the mask chosen to conceal the joins; and the consequence is already, 
and will be yet more so, that a departure from the customary thinness of 
miniature manipulation will carry with it a perishability hitherto 
foreign to this course of art. Even now the paint is blistering and 
crumbling from its “ ground,” and large patches are ready to fall off in 
scales so soon as the glass be removed, or the frame meets with the 


htest shock. 

ee Class 2, amongst the “ Chemicals,” will be found an exceedingly 
interesting case from the firm of Messrs. Winsor and Newton, of 
Rathbone-place. It is well known in the profession that these gen- 
tlemen are. essentially practical men, and have very extensive che- 
ey oe for artists’ Veni’ in the uw of Kentish Town. 

ere they show samples the colours produced by them, many 
of which cannot fail to strike the eye with their great purity and 
richness ; more particularly the purple ers, the extraet of gamboge, 
the madder carmine, and the oxide of chromium. They likewise exhibit 
the dense oxide of zinc, or Chinese white, originally prepared by them, 
and the sulphate of barytes, or constant white, which, had it been dis- 
covered earlier than it was, would have saved many valuable drawings 


from the ious hand of the restorer, nearly all the white for water 
colour, sold for that purpose as “ constant,” turning black in a few years. 
The maché palettes for water-colour painters in this case are a 


from most other browns in its properties, 
‘ of the chemist to the discovery, that 
more may be known of its components. It, moreover, serves to show 
that Nh cae A Bove tae Dea ete the sats 
cessary duty of analytical research into the various natural products 
which they are surrounded, with a view to render them practically sul 
servicnt to the requirements of their profession, 
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In No. 1, Class 17, a somewhat dark place, is a selection of fancy 
stationery from the old-established house of Ackerman and Co., of the 
Strand. Amongst it is a colour-box, fitted up with every requisite 
the amateur may desire; the whole arranged with] great elegance and 
taste. 

Mr. Grundy, of Manchester, exhibits in Class 26, No. 121, some very 
beautiful specimens of frames, which are intended to display to the best 
advantage fine engravings, drawings, and other works of art, and 
adapting them for the tasteful embellishment of the drawingroom, 
bondoir, &c. Those for drawings are exquisitely beautiful; and by a 
simple contrivance, the works are sunk or inlaid in the matte, or mount- 
ing, which preserves them from injury, while they are likewise kept per- 
fectly flat, and do not touch the glass. The frames are altogether lighter 
than usual,takeup less space upon the walls, and havea charming appear- 
ance when relieved by abuiff or scarlet ground. Water-colourdrawings, and 
the lighter descriptions of oil-paintings, are surprisingly benefited by this 
ornamentation, while prints appear to be very considerably enhanged in 
value by such means. The new method of mounting water-cclour and 
other drawings, without cutting their edges, we believe, is due to Mr. 
Grundy ; and the advantage of placing them beneath, instead of above 
the card-board, &c., owes its origin to his brother, of Regent-street. 


HARTLEY’S MODELS OF A GLASS-HOUSE AND GREEN- 
HOUSE, &«. 


Messrs. Hartley and Company, of Sunderland, finding themselves in 
the position of many other exhibitors who were not on the spot during 
the allocation of spacein the British side of the Building, were glad to 
avail themselves of accommodation on the east side of the United States 
division, and south of the great eastern or Foreign entrance. It so hap- 
pened that our brother exhibitors from the other side of the Atlantic 
found, that, instead of 25 acres, which they originally applied for, they 
had not collected a sufficient number of articles to occupy any- 
thing like the area which had been allotted to them, and they at 
once, therefore, kindly gave up a tolerable slice of their portion to the 
Messrs. Hartley, and other Sunderland exhibitors, who would otherwise 
have been cramped within a very small space in the western division, or 
shut out altogether. 

‘The model of an eight-pot furnace glass-house is the most conspicuous 
object in Messrs, Hartley’s collection. The cone is made of bent glass, 
which, from its peculiar shape, and from the radius varying, is a very 
difficult task to accomplish. This arrangement, however, enables the 
visitor carefully to inspect the interior arrangement of the furnace and 
* pots,” or crucibles, in which the material is mixed, and also the “ cone,” 
or tunnel, by which alone any airis admitted into the glass-house while 
the operation of melting the metal is going on, and which, of necessity 
passing through the furnace, forms a constant blast, by which means a 
greater heat is obtained than is required in any iron-works. This model 
is constructed to a scale of 1} inch to a foot ; the diameter of the floor of 
the model being 7 feet 2 inches, the height of the floor from the base- 
ment 1 foot, and the height of the cone 12 feet. 

The model of a greenhouse, 4 feet 2 inches square, is interesting, as 
being constructed on the “ridge and furrow” principle adopted in the 
construction of the roof of the Crystal Palace. In 1846 Messrs. Hartley 
constructed a conservatory in the hortieultural gardens at Chiswick, and 
several others in different parts of the kingdom. By this plan, Messrs. 
Hartley did away with the lap-joint, making the whole length of glass, 
from the gutter to the ridge, in one piece. 

‘A third model of a ridge and valley roof is also exhibited, being con- 
structed of rough plate glass, each square being 62 inches long, 1S inches 
wide, and 4 of an inch thick; the weight being 30 oz. to the foot superficial. 
‘The strength of this glass is sufficient to resist the effects even of the most 
heavy hail-storms. 

As the products of the various stages of the glass manufacture are shewn 
contiguous to the models already described, it may be as well to give an 
account of the’ different stages, first, of the manufacture of crown glass, 
and, secondly, of sheet glass. 

The material having been properly and sufficiently fused in the fur- 
nace, is collected on the end of an iron tube called the “ blowing-pipe,” 
by a workman called the “ gatherer,” who, by continual practice, is ena- 
bled nicely to calculate the weight of metal required: this constitutes 
the jirst stage. The glass so collected is next handed over to the 
“ blower,” who, by the first inflation, produces a hollow piece of glass, 
im shape somewhat similar to a pear: this is the second stage. 
‘The glass having become cooled, is now removed to & furnace used for 
the purpose of warming the glass for further inflation, by which a globe 
of the diameter of 18 inches is formed: this constitutes the third stage. 
It is then taken to another furnace; again heated; and, for the last time, 
inflated into the shape of a sphere of the diameter of about 24 inches, 
forming the fourth stage. At this point, a small piece of glass attached 
to an iron rod is brought by a boy, who fastens it to the opposite end of 
the globe to that to which the blower’s pipe is attached. The blower, 
by a little cold water applied drop by drop with a piece of iron, an 
a sharp blow from a wooden mallet, severs his pipe from the globe, leay- 
ing 2 circular opening therein. Here the duty of the blower is at an 
ead, and thus the jisth stage is accomplished. The globe of glass is 
then taken to another furnace, for the purpose of heating the thick end 
whence the blower’s pipe has been removed, previously to the first part 
of the process of opening being commenced—forming the sivth stage. 
This operation requires more skill on the part of the operator than any 
of the others, and is performed at the “flashing furnace,” where, by a 
compound centrifugal and eccentric movement, the globe gradually ex- 
pands into a round plane surface. 

In the manufacture of sheet glass, which was originally introduced into 
this country by Mr. Hartley, and which is fully illustrated by various 
specimens exhibited on another table, the first part of the process is 
the same as that used .or crown glass. In the second stage a 
piece of glass, as formed in a wooden block by the blower, is swung with 
great dexterity over an opening in the ground, similar to a saw-pit, giving 
it a cylindrical form, which is the third stage. 

Only one furnace is used in making sheet glass, and this is simply re- 
quired to warm, from time to time, the cylinder, which is swung from 
side to side alternately, until it arrives at the required size. 

A small piece of glass is next attached to the end of the cylinder, 
which is again placed in the furnace: the rarification of the air causes it 
to burst at that extremity, when a boy cuts off the end with a large pair 
of ecissors. The cylinder, still attached to the pipe, is placed on a wooden 
horse,and by drawing a piece of cold iron over the end near to the pipe, 
it is separated from the cylinder by a sharp blow. When the cylinder is 
cool, the blower, with a piece of hot glass, surrounds the end as it were 
with a cord, which cuts it off as if a diamond were used. The cylinder 
is now transferred to the kiln, to be flattened, slit up the centre, and 
afterwards placed in the flattening kiln, by which the sides fall down 
to acertain extent; and, by further exposure in the same kiln, the sheet 
becomes entirely flattened, 

Fine specimens of sheet glass, 62 inches by 41 inches, containing each 
nearly 18 superficial feet, are exhibited. There are also various other 
objects of utility made of glass for the dairy, the garden, and for other 
purposes, as manufactured by Messrs. Hartley and Co. 


TEBAY’S WATER METER. 


Many plans for measuring the quantity of water supplied to the con- 
sumer by the water companies have, from time to time, been submitted 
to the Society of Arts, but, as yet, little has been done towards the 
introduction of the water meter by the great water companies of the 
metropolis, who are, however, fully alive to the advantages of such a 


mode of detecting the dishonest consumer. the north side of the 
division appropriated to Machinery in Motion, we find a compact and 


a registering appa-~ 
flowing through the 


ig. Its action is certain, easy, 
the pressure may be increased, or 


not the slightest or 5 - vantage 
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more; while, without such adjunct, avery large quantity of water is 
frequently wasted, by which the company experience a considerable 
loss, while, on the other hand, those who do not; require half the allowed 
supply are made to pay, as it were, a double rate, 


TOBACCO. 


Tr the present age were not by general consent most appropriately 
christened the iron age par excellence, it would assuredly receive the 
title of the age of smoke. As iron is the mineral, tobacco is the vege- 
table type of the days in which we live. But for tobacco, modern history 
must inevitably have been as different from what it is, as it would have 
been without the revolutionary inventions of gunpowder and printing. 
The importance of the effect of tobacco, and the gigantic extension of 
the consumption of alcoholic liquids, upon the physical and moral nature 
of man, is a theme worthy of the meditations of the most enlightened 
student of physiology, statistics, and philosophy. The use of this potent 
and mysterious drug has become all but universal. It has entered as an 
element of existence into the life of man, whether for good or evil many 
hesitate to decide. Perhaps the present Grand Exhibition, which, 
rightly regarded, offers not only a catalogue of the productions, but a 
record and a summary of the whole character of the nineteenth century, 
is no unfitting occasion for a passing consideration of so weighty a sub- 
ject as the part which any particular article of general commerce and 
consumption plays in the great drama of history, of which we are, one 
and all, at once the actors, the spectators, and the recorders, 

In this consideration it is of course necessary to lay aside all indivi- 
dual prejudice. What we have to deal with is a great fact. To those 
who neither smoke nor take snuff, the use of tobacco may naturally ap- 
pear a very disagreeable, deleterious, and even absurd habit. Not being 
a necessity, it of course depends upon taste and opinion for its justifica~ 
tion. 

Like opium, betel, the Cannabis indicus, commonly known as h ashish, 
and several other drugs well known in chemistry, tobacco is a narcotic 
stimulant. Itis also an aperient, and in the form of a decoction, or ex- 
tract, one of the strongest known to medicine. It is also a powerful 
emetic. But it is rarely applied by physicians, except in extreme cases, 
when it has often been found of extraordinary efficacy. Such being its 
properties, it is evident it cannot be greatly indulged in without materially 
affecting the nerves and the digestive organs. It is also evident that its 
abuse raust lead to very serious results. Many persons, from excess of 
smoking, bring on dyspepsia, and an extreme irritability of the nerves, 
consequently of the brain, consequently of the whole system. The con- 
fessions of many smokers would rival the celebrated opium-eater’s ac- 
count of his terrible sufferings. But these are persons of delicate sto- 
machs and sedentary pursuits, These, also, are the people who,{generally 
from personal experience, condemn the use of tobacco,and its poisonous 
qualities, Yet the navigator and the sailor (two classes whose names 
are one, and whose occupations are so opposed) chew and smoke to any 
extent with rare inconvenience. In fact, we are inclined to think that, 
to the labouring classes, tobacco may sometimes be a benefit and luxury. 
A life of healthy bodily exercise renders their nerves proof against 
the effects we have described it as producing on more susceptible 
organisations. Who eyer has entered 2 country public-house in the 
evening, and observed the grave circle of steady old smokers that 
does not feel the pipes to form an essential part of the picture? 
What would Knickerbocker’s ‘‘ Dutchmen” be without pipes? Imagine 
that soleron circle of politicians all twiddling their thumbs, or sitting 
with their hands in their pockets! Besides, what a relief for a taci- 
turn man to watch puff after puff of silver grey smoke ascend and vanish 
like a phantom raised by his conjuration. A pipe is a substitute for wit, for 
eloquence, for gesticulation; it is our excuse for silence, for slowness of re- 
partee, and for gravity ; above all, it is something to do with one’s hands, 
one’s eyes, and one’s mouth. A stranger enters; he is modest; he takes 
a seat and smokes himself a veil. Nobody stares at him and he stares 
at nobody unpleasantly, because all have their pipes to look at, which, 
being clay, remind them that man is no better. But tobacco possesses 
one other remarkable virtue ; it destroys insects; hence the fumigations 
of gardeners in hot-houses. Now, this virtue may be far more import- 
ant than at first sight appears. Many modern physiologists attribute 
disease in the animal frame mainly to minute animalcules which per- 
vade the air, the water, and indeed every conceivable medium. It is not, 
therefore, improbable that tobacco fulfils a great sanitary mission in the 
continual destruction of these minute and invisible foes of human health, 
That it possesses a soothing and pleasing power for the majority of its 
votaries, is undoubted. It is commonly charged with being an incentive 
to drink—it should rather be praised as a substitute. Not that we deny 
that tobacco will provoke thirst; but we are convinced that it more 
often replaces, by 2 comparatively harmless excitement, a more dan- 
gerous indulgence in wine and spirits. Whatever its merits or demerits, 
the pipe of the present age is lighted, and he must be a bold man who 
would attempt to put it out. 

Tobacco is said to have been first imported to England in 1560, by Sir 
Francis Drake. Its native name in America was, on the continent, pe~ 
dwm, in the islands, yoli. Its modern name is derived from Tobaco, a 
province of Yucatan, or, as some say, from the island of Tobago. 

The French named it Nicotiana, from John Nicot, ambassador of 
Francis IJ. to the Portuguese Court, who brought back with him some 
specimens, which he presented to Catherine de Medicis. 

It was cultivated in Britain before 1570, but the practice of smoking is 
said to have been regularly introduced by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1034. 
‘Though so hardy a plant, that it may be cultivated in almost any coun- 
try, its propagation in Great Britain and some other European countries 
| has been forbidden, for the purpose of taxing its importation. Adam Smith 

condemns the absurdity of such a system, which is virtually a great sa- 

orifice made by this country for the benefit of the tobacco-growing 
states. Very good, if not superior, tobacco could be grown both in 
England and Ireland, at a great profit, even if subject to taxation. 
‘Those who deny this fact, contradict themselves by insisting on the ne- 
cessity of prohibiting its culture. Many have thought that the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco would go far to relieve the terrible distress of the Irish 
peasantry. As it is, American slave-owners reap the harvest of our 
‘blunders in commercial policy. Maryland and Virginia are the largest 
tobacco-growing states; but it is cultivated in Turkey, Egypt, India, 
China, and Asia generally, in Greece, in Italy, in Germany, France, and 
Belgium, and even in the southern provinces of Russia. The leaf of the 
“tobacco plant is long and broad; some species are a foot and a half in 
length, and at the widest part a foot in breadth. A limited number of 
peer may be grown in each English garden, as a matter of botanical 


In the Great Exhibition of all Nations, America, as the parent, natu- 
rally claims the first attention amongst the exhibitors of tobacco or of 
yparatus connected with its use. We find in the department of the 


pee Here, snuff is, offered to the public gratis. Now, the British 
pul 


‘three times to the health of Spain, and 5 the cigars 
exhibited by Messrs. Gomez and Gonzalez, which certainly, for make 
and ishpeneeeret enpres a cara could ne From the Phillipine 
Islands are specimens e various cigars and cigarettes mam 
in the central factory of Manilla, whilst M. Fernandez abbite, ogee 


mens of paper cigarettes, by which emancipated ladies might be excused 
for being tempted. However, tobacco, raw or manufactured, is a thing 
of which little can be learnt by looking at it, and we crossed over to 
‘Turkey without further delay. Here, the luxury of smoking begins to 
dawn upon us, in the shape of amber mouth-pieces, magnificent chi- 
bouques, long cherry tubes, and the quaint red clay Turkish bowls, 
which rest so comfortably on the ground, whilst the smoker puffs at his 
ease, free from all that heat and sharpness of taste which the ordinary 
English pipe, and even the cigar, must always more or less possess. 
Truly, your Oriental is the smoker of smokers. His tobacco is milder, 
it is not subjected to any of the diabolical processes to which the stuff 
we buy at our tobacconists is condemned. He smokes the real leaf, 
which he buysunbroken as it comes from the tree, His pipe is long 
enough to cool, and large enough to admit freely the smoke he inhales, 
and he smokes calmly, seated in his divan, and as he smokes he medi- 
tates. What smoking, compared to our hasty whiffs as we walk along, 
and bitter enjoyment of home-made Havannahs and oft-damped 
tobacco! 

Alas! it is a melancholy confession to make, the English as a nation 
smoke the worst tobacco and use the worst pipes of any nation in the world, 
Perhaps this is a good sign, the English have never taken to smoking 
as a serious occupation. They have not yet smoked themselves into 
dreaming when they ought to act, like the Germans. For it is a fact 
worthy of note, that it is only since the introduction of tobacco that the 
Germans have become remarkable for their speculative and theoretic 
character. Formerly they were a purely practical race, much given to 
beer and fighting, but innocent of philosophy. Now, a German always 
thinks so long before he acts, that he often forgets to act at all; and 
though he knows perfectly well what he wants todo, by dint of con- 
templating the intended deed he loses all interest in doing it. 

A very fine specimen of Egyptian tobacco is also exhibited in the 
Turkish department, which we quitted for the Austrian, where by far 
the most splendid display of smoking apparatus is to be found. This 
consists of bowls, tubes, and mouth-pieces, the names of the exhibitors 
of which we must in justice more particularly allude to. M. Edouard 
Sievert, of Vienna, exhibits cigar tubes of amber and meerschaum on 
which are carved dogs’ heads, horses, grotesque figures, &. M. Samuel 
Alba displays meerschaum pipes of great beauty and variety. M. Josef 
Wozteeb, tubes of very graceful make, M.Gerhard Hoge, magnificent 
amber mouth-pieces for pipes, and cigar tubes of amber and meerachaum ; 
also splendid pipe-sticks, of ivory, ebony, mother-o’-pearl, combined with 
amber mouth-pieces; also meerschaum bowls of various shapes, carved 
and plain. M. Josef Zeitler, the same. M. Jos. Hubner exhibits 
china pipe-bowls; but we have seen far finer collections in Germany. 
Nevertheless, there were some very delicate paintings amongst them. 
They are accompanied by flat specimens of painting on china. M, 
Leopold Najel, of Vienna, has some very beautilul pipe tubes of 
ebony and mother-o’-pearl, and cigar tubes of ivory and amber, 
The specimens of amber in this department generally are very fine, 
and many of the tubes and mouth-pieces might induce even @ non- 
smoker to purchase them for the sake of the beauty of the material and 
workmanship. M. Nagel exhibits a gigantic cigar holder, intended, of 
course,-for a show piece, of amber and carved meerschaum., Three 
gigantic meerschaum pipe-bowls are likewise exhibited under a glass 
case. MM. Ludwig Hartman and Philip Beisiegel also exhibit a 
splendid array of tubes, sticks, bowls, &c.; and indeed itis very difficult 
to say who deserves the palm among these Viennese exhibiters of amber 
and meerschaum, two of the most beautiful substances in nature, and 
which we should like to see extended in their application to many orna- 
mental] manufactures, 

Cruising about in pursuit of further illustration of our subject, 
we lighted on some very pretty turned ivory and wooden snufi-boxes,. 
by Mr. Garrett, of Ipswich, which are deserving of notice; and 
in the South-East Gallery we lighted on a stand of clay pipes, by 
M. Fiolet, of St. Omer, who won the silver medalfor that article at 
Paris, in 1844. These pipes are remarkable for the straightness and 
neatness of their make. ©. Dumeril, Leurs, and Co., also of St, Omer, 
exhibit on the other side of the same stand pipes of a like make; but 
they also show some pipes of red and black clay, very tastefully modelled, 
and gome in imitation of bronze, of the same material, 

In conelusion, we strongly recommend all amateurs of smoking to 
visit the Austrian department of the Exhibition, as we are convinced 
that the use of such tubes and pipes as there exhibited is to be preferred 
either to the cigars or pipes of our native land. If we must smoke, let 
us smoke in good style. There must be something in the way the thing 
is done, for we never saw an Englishman enjoy smoking like a German 
or a Turk. The former, indeed, yield little te the latter in their deyo- 
tion to the weed. In Berlin and Vienna the window-sills are provided 
with cushions on which to rest the arms whilst looking out of window 
and smoking in summer. We recollect being much amused at Berlin by 
the spectacle of so many heads, in all sorts of caps, protruded from the 
windows ef the house we lodged at. There were heads and pipes stick- 
ing out from every story and from every house in the street, and we had 
a fine opportunity of becoming acquainted with the physiognomies of our 
neighbours. Who ever heard of an Englichman systematically lounging 
out of window and smoking? In Berlin it is a recognised part of the 
day’s business of a Prussian gentleman. 


MR, SHIELDS’ MODELS OF BRIDGES, &., FROM NEW 
SOUTH WALES, 


In most of our colonial possessions, the civil engineer has hitherto had 
but little scope for the exercise of his talents and ingenuity. The rail- 
ways of New South Wales have, however, afforded him an opportunity 
of displaying his skill in the best application of the materials which are 
found at hand ; and it is this circumstance which has induced Mr. Shielda 
to exhibit, in the Colonial department of the Great Exhibition, various 
models of bridges and other engineering contrivances especially suitable 
for New South Wales. The cost of iron-work, of all descriptions, in 
that country is very considerable, as compared with the English prices: 
the engineer has, therefore, to economise to the utmost extent the use of 
this valuable material, and in cases where practicable to dispense with it 
altogether. Mr. Shield’s model of a “ lattice bridge,” and also that of a 
“ railway trestle frame,” are of the latter character, and are, therefore, 
peculiarly deserving of consideration, as being equally suitable for many 
other parts of the world, Take, for instance, New Zealand, which 
abounds with valuable timber, suitable for bridges and similar works. 
The American engineers have long paid considerable attention to the 
best disposition of timbers in the construction of their bridges and ex- 
tensive railway viaducts ; and these haye been followed, to some extent, 
both in the railways of England and Ireland. We believe the first 
wooden lattice bridges in England to have been erected under the direc~ 
tion of Captain Moorsom, on the line of the Birmingham and Gloucester 
Railway. 

‘The peculiarity of Mr. Shields’ lattice bridge is the use of round tim- 
ber, thus getting rid of much expense in the shape of labour, and also in 
the entire absence of iron fastenings. The model consists of three lines 
of vertical round timbers, properly notched, and haying two perfora- 
tions to receive the horizontal timbers, similar to the mortices of posts 
for fencing. Between each pair of vertical timbers are two di 
pieces resting at bottom on cross timbers, and framed into the vertical 
timbers at top. There are three double sets of horizontal timbers, the 
upper ones supporting the joists placed transversely and to which the 
floor boards are secured. These joists project on either side of the bridge 
in order to gain additional width of road-way; a wooden railing, 
properly strutted, completing the whole. , 

The “ Railway Trestle Frame” is intended specially as a substitute 
for embankments, in countries where labour is dear and timber plenti- 
ful. The framing is similar to that of the lattice bridge already de- 
scribed ; and although, as Mr. Shields very properly acknowledges, the 
system has been much adopted in America, yet the design is original as 
regards the arrangement of the framework. 

‘A third model exhibited by the same gentleman in the New South 
Wales division of the Colonial Department, and which division is si- 
tuated at the south west angle of the same, shows Mr. Shields’ method 
of laying the rails in New South Wales, with an especial view to e¢eo- 
nomy in the use of iron. This model is the section of a longitudinal 
timber, with the iron forming the rail, attached to it by counter-sunk 
bolts with dovetailed heads and screw-nuts, and resting on felt through- 
out: the transverse section of the timber is seyen inches and a half deep 
and five inches and a quarter wide, with a sinking lett on the inner top 
edge of two inches in width to receive the flat iron plate, whieh is 
slightly reunded on the top, being five-eighths of an inch thick at the 
sides, and seyen-sixteenths of an ineh in the middle. 

Due allowance has been made for expansion from change of tempera- 
ture. The general outline of Mr. Shields’ economical plan of Jaying 
rails is the same as that which has been adopted in the north of Bng- 
land, and to a very great extent in America, but the peculiar mode of 
placing the rails, and securing them to the timbers, are the novel parts 
of the design. 
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THE ZOLLVEREIN 
DEPARTMENT. 

The Engraving on the 
preceding page gives a 
comprehensive view of 
that portion of the East 
Nave (looking west) ap- 
propriated to the Zoll- 
-verein Department, the 
courts of which branch 
off right and left, The 
large tent-like object 
bounding the foreground 
is the tent containing 
the famous Dante win- 
dow from Milan; the 
equestrian statue to the 
rear is the colossal God- 
frey de Bouillon ; and in 
the foreground are the 
Amazon, by Kiss, of 
Berlin, and the Bavarian 
Lion, which we have en- 
graved and fully de- 
scribed in former Num- 
bers. Around are various 
objects of Sculpture, 
which have been very 
liberally contributed by 
the States belonging to 
the Zoliverein . 


MAUDSLAYS’ COIN- 
ING PRESS. 

The coining press is 
worked by a double cy- 
linder direct-acting high 
pressure engine, on the 
shaft of which is a me- 
tallic pulley of 36 inches, 
and a fly-wheel of 72 
inehes diameter respec- 
tively. The cylinders are 
each of 5 inches diame- 
ter, and the length of 
the stroke 16 inches. 
From the pulley of the 
engine a strong double 
leather strap passes to a 
drum of 56 inches diame- 
ter on the main shaft of 

_ the press, by which mo- 

_ tion is given to the cross- 

head and other parts of 

the machine: the drum 

is attached to the en- 

gine fly-wheel, of 64 
inches diameter. 

In coining presses, a3 
ordinarily used, either a 
serew or lever is em~- 
ployed to give motion 
to that part of the ma- 
chine by which the ne- 
cessary impressions are 
given to the metallic 
blank; but in the pre- 
sent instance this motion 
is obtained by means of 
an eccentric, by which a 
pressure is brought into 
action of 140 tons: the 
cross-head worked by 
the eccentric, which is 
concealed from view, has 
an alternate vertical mo- 
tion of three-quarters of 
an inch. Underneath 
and attached to the 
cross-head are two col- 
lars, the lower one of 
which contains the up- 
per die, while the lower 
die is contained in a col- 
Jar, which is kept up by 
three radially placed 
springs pressing there- 
on, and forms the tem- 
porary resting-place for 
the blank undergoing 
the process of stamping. 
At proper intervals the 
collar is pressed down 
by two small levers or 
arms, having an al- 
ternate motion. The 
blanks, twenty-eight in 
number, each of nearly 
one-eighth of an inch in 
thickness, are placed in 
a circular brass hopper, 
from an opening in the 
bottom of which they 
are successively transfer- 
red tothe lower die by 
means of a split curved 
arm, or tongs of inge- 
nious construction, hav - 
ing two fingers at the 
end, by which the blank 
is held during its trans- 
ference from the hopper 
to the lower die, when 
the curved arm is opened 
so as to release the die: 
the distance between the 
centre of the hopper and 
the centre of the die is 
five inches. The open- 
ing and shutting of the 
split-arm or tongs is ef- 
fected by a vertical pin 
moving in a short slot 
formed im the stem of 
the curved delivery arm ; 
the pin is attached to 
the end of a second hori- 
zontal arm or lever, 
which is worked by a 
vertical spindle in con- 
nexion with an elliptical 
cam towards the top and 
front of the press. In 
ease of a blank being 
larger than that of the 
required gauge, a safety 
spring is attached to the 
second horizontal arm 
already mentioned, hay- 
ing its centre of motion 
on the vertical spindle, 
by which the error is de- 
teoted without doing any 
injury to the machinery, 
By this press 60 double 
impressions are thrown 
off in a minute. 


AMENTAL IRONWORK DOME. 
oe DALE COMPANY, 


THE IRON DOME EXHIBITED BY THE COALBROOKDALE COMPANY.—GROUP LISTENING TO ONE OF MESSRS, COLLARD'S PIANOFORTES, 
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transfixed by an arrow 
at the top inside must 
be considered an abso- 
lutely inexcusable piece 
of bad taste. 

The pianofortes in the 
Crystal Palace, more 
particularly the instro- 
ments placed in the 
Nave, continue to form 
one of the most at- 
tractive features of the 
Exhibition; and with 
their brilliant and more 
costly rivals, the dia- 
monds, fairly divide the 
admiration of the fairer 
portion of the visitors. 
On the more fashionable 
days, crowds of aristo- 
cratic and attentive 
listeners may be found 
lingering around and 
Within the cast-iron 
dome of the Coalbrook- 
dale Company, listening 
to the tones of Collard’s 
splendid grand piano- 
forte, which has here 
found a resting-place, 
the tastefal decorations 
of the instrument—in 
the style of Louis X V.— 
richly carved and gilt, 
the beautiful figure of 
the mottled oak of which 
the ease is formed, cen- 
trasting strangely but 
most effectively with 
the more sober hues ot 
the bronze castings of 
the dome. 

On the occasion of 
our visit we had the 
pleasure of listening to 
the performance of Ma-~ 
dame Launitz Tipping, 
a lady with whose name 
the musical public 
should be more gener- 
ally acquainted. M. 
Székely (a Hungarian 
Pianist of great talent) 

also exhibited his 
powers on the same in- 
strument. These piano- 
forte performances form 
a most agreeable inter. 
lude; for while they in- 
vite the weary to take 
a brief repose from their 
fatigues, they, at the 
same time, afford them 
a rich and unexpected 
treat. 


GLASS WARE. BY 
POWELL. 

The Engraving at page 
196 illustrates some of 
the specimens of glass 
ware manufactured by 
James Powell and Sons, 
of the Whitefriars Glass 
Works, London ; viz. a 
large glass stand, with 
four gas burners, suit- 
able for a pedestal, de- 
signed by Mr. Archibald 
Cole; also, parts of a 
dessert service, designed 
by the same gentleman. 
Some of these articles 
are made of the Ameri- 
can sand from Wenham 
Lake district, remark- 
able for its transparent 
brilliancy. At the same 
stall is a specimen vase 
of yellow glass, produced 
by the oxide of uranium, 
first applied by Messrs, 
Powell to the colouring 
of glass many years ago, 
at which period it was 
sold as high as a guinea 
per ounce; but, from 
its having been brought 
Since that time into 
general use, may now 
be purchased at a much 
less price per pound. 
Patent joints for glass 
tubing, applicable for 
conveyance of water, 
telegraph wires, &c., are 
also exhibited by the 
same manufacturers, 
“SUSPENSION.” BY 

VOISINLIEU. 

This is a pretty bas- 
ket-shaped production 
in hard earthenware, 
for the reception of 
flowers and candles, 
which affords the means 
of decorating and light- 
ing a room at a compa- 
ratively trifling cost. 

FURNITURE. BY 

CLARK, 

Our Engraving (at 
page 196) represents two 
very rich and ambitious 
articles of furniture, by 
Clark, of Dean-street. 
The ebony centre-table 
is supported by a pillar 
composed of a group of 
three eagles in or moulu, 
highly chased, surround- 
ed by oak-leaves and 
acorns. The top is sur- 
rounded by a rich or 
moulu moulding, and is 
divided into six com- 
partments by branches 
in the same material 
extending from the cen- 
tre to the circumference. 
This, ornamental as it 
is, is the only point 
which we object to in 
this table, destroying, as 
it does, its evenness of 
surface. The intervals 
between the branches 
are inlaid with buhl, 


BY THE COALBROOK- tation of the founders: but there are many and grave objections to the highly ornamented. ‘The work-table, which is in English walnut-tree 


design, which is not so happy; the upper part is less relieved than the wood, is supported upon elaborately-carved folinge standards, the top 


i id wi i i under surfaee, Alto- 
e ¢ i i if juired spirit, and the cupola and vane are very being inlaid with marquetrie, on the upper anc 
and Wiha) Temarksily pectiy team: ike ae aoe aga batt “ Bar ‘sa cast Of J. Bell's Engle Slayer.” The eagle gether, this is an undeniably elegant pieee of workmanship, 
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BEDSTEADS. 


“Ir no more follows,” says a learned essayist, “that because the word 
‘bed’ is pure Saxon, its origin is derivable from our ancestors sleeping 
on sacks, than that a man was necessarily indebted for his lodging who 
slept upon tick.” It is strange that so little has been written upon beds. 
Can it be so drowsy a subject, that, as soon as we are led to incline our 
minds thereon, the god Somnus claims us as his own? Surely that 
which contributes to so much of our enjoyment, in many instances to 
the employment of one half of our lives, has sufficient of interest to 
claim the attention of the learned. If so, perhaps the history of beds 
should be traced back to Adam, for whom Mother Earth made one 
vpon her bosom, giving him a springy mattress of sweet-scented herbs 
pillowing his head amidst the pendent and sleep-inviting poppy. But 
should we have the courage to go thus far back, we should be compelled 
to do justice to all intervening times and nations, which would detain 
us from our duties much too long ere we arrived at the beds to be found 
ready made in the Crystal Palace. Nor could we, without a wide 
discursive text and elaborate graphic delineations, give anything like 
a notion of the various forms given to the bed or the materials of which ita 
appurtenances have been composed, It may, however, suflice to state, 
that there has been but little change in the shape of bedsteads, or 
material for beds, since the time of bed-making by the pioneers of 
civilisation, the Egyptians and the Assyrians, the Phoenicians and the 
Persians. Indeed, in this respect it has been matter of surprise how 
little change has been introduced during so great alapse of time, beds 
and bedding being at the present day almost identical with the periods 
referred to. 

A late writer, while glancing at this subject, remarks, “that cli- 
mate is the great arbiter of custom with all, and that those inhabiting 
the eame Jatitude exhibit a general similarity in their method of repose.” 
The habits of our early British forefathers differed little from those of 
most unciyilised nations; and in this state they appear to haye remained 
until the conquest by the Romans, whose policy it always was to in- 
troduce, their own manners and customs into the countries overrun by 
their victorious arme, and accordingly during their occupation of Britain 
the customs became assimilated to those of » On their retirement, 
the people suffered a relapse, and civilisation remained at a low ebb 
until the establishment of the Anglo-Saxons once more introduced a 
comparative degreé of refinement into their modes of life, 

We find payment ordered for taffeta, fustian, and ailk for the King’s 
bed, in a document.in the reign of King John, and in another of the 
same period linen sheets are mentioned. The wills of the Monarchs, 
and the principal nobility in the fourteenth century likewise give us a 
hint as to the truly sumptuous character of the bed-hangings of the 
period, when satin, velyet, and embroidery of gold and silver appear to 
have been profusely employed; and up to and during James the First's 
time the fittings of the bed-chamber appear to have been of the same 
rich and florid description, In a warrant to the Great Wardrobe, 
iesued in 1618, 16 a long list of articles of furniture. Among other items 
occurs, “ For embroidering the reveral parts of a sparver (canopy) bed of 
crimson velvet ;” and in others the bed is enumerated—* bed, bolster, 
and pillows of Milan fustian, filled with down; quilts of fustian, filled 
with wool and cased with taffeta; two pair of blankets of Milan fus- 
tian ; two pair of fine Spanish blankets; two counterpoints of plush,” 
&c. During the Commonwealth, the supremacy of the Puritans im- 
parted a more formal character to the domestic furniture of the time, 
and, at the Restoration, the luxury and extravagance of the Court were 
imitated by the nation. During the succeeding reigns domestic comforts 
appear to have been more uniformly diffused among the general body of 
iLe people, and beds and their appurtenancees followed the changing 
faa’ ions of the times. 

The bedsteads, beds, and bedding in the Crystal Palace are exceed- 
ingly varied. There are some of a most formidable description, perfect 
billows of down, into which a man might plunge, disappear, and be 
loth to rise agai While some, of aristocratic pretensions, present 
formidable obstacles to occupation from their height ; others are almost 
as low asthe down (on the ground) bed of the poor. Here we have a 
bed, hard and unyielding to the touch. There is one provided with 
springs, from which, if you go in with ajump, you will turn a somersault 
and come out witha bump. Now we have one sufficiently wide to hold 
a large family, like that of Ware, and now a quantity of narrow strips 
of bachelor-like bedsteads, marshalled rank and file, reminding us of 
the well-known reply of the Duke of Wellington to an officer who re- 
marked upon the scantiness of his Grace's couch, that there was not 
room enough to turn in it, “ When you think of turning in bed, sir, it 
it is time to turn out.” Again, there are beds that turn up, fold up; and, 
moreover, almost every kind of chair-bed, sofa-bed, pianoforte-bed, 
library-bed, and in one case a clock-bed. From the whole of these we 
purpose selecting only those which present any feature of decided no- 
velty, either of form or material. 

We give precedence, with all due respect, to those beds and bedsteads 
which have for their object the amelioration of the sufferings of frail 
humanity. Of these there are several, each and all bearing 
manifest evidences that a high and ennobling philanthropic feeling 
has had more to do with a successful result, than the mere desire 
for worldly lucre and aggrandisement. Dr. Ridge, of Putney (No. 8, 
Claes 26), exhibits an invalid bed for spinal and other complaints, which 
is simple in its construction, and appears to us admirably adapted to its 
object. We are apt toforget,in the bloom of health, whilst traversing 
acres of human necessities and luxuries, as set forth in the Crystal 
Palace, that sickness or helplessness ean assail us. There are many, 
however, who cannot dismiss these things; they are painfully reminded 
of them by a suffering relative whom they have perhaps left for only a 
few hasty hours’ relief from long and anxious vigils by his 
couch, Upholsterers have done their duty in the providing 
easy couches, chairs, beds, sofas, &c., and with only one idea, 
that the sufferer who uses them is never to be off them; they seem 
provided for hinr'to liveon. But who that has been ill and helpless, does 
not know the luxury of being moved from even the easiest couch ? From 
the medieal profession, therefore, a noble invention has sprung; and we 
have great pleasure in urgently calling the attention of the invalid of 
every grade, the benevolent medical societies, and, moreover, the go- 
vernors of our hospitals, to this philanthropic invention, which is suitable 
for any bed in any room, Only a small model is exhibited ; but, as we 
have persenally seen it In active use at Guy’s Hospital, we may safely 
append a description. An iron framework, divided into three by 
hinges, over which is strained a double ticking, is placed on the 
invalid’s bed. The patient, once laid thereon, need not be taken 
off, for a beautiful, and even elegant contrivance is brought to his bed- 
elde: a projecting leg rane under the bed, and an overhanging cradle, 
with four pendant rings, is brought over the centre compartment of the 
frame, the four corners of which are to be attached to the cradle; a 
handle is turned, and the sufferer raised up, without being conscious of 
the movement. The upper and lower portions of the frame are attached 
by emall ropes to the top of the cradle, and, when raised sufficiently 
high to clear the bed, the carriage is moved away with its occupant in a 
suspending couch—easier than all the water-beds, air-beds, cushions, &c., 
the Macintosh covering of which is the great alloy to all their comfortable 
qualifications, not only from leakage, trouble of filling with air, and 
water, but the offensive smell which ever accempanies the caoutchouc. 
All these are here ayoided, and, in fact, are unnecessary. When the 
sufferer is removed, the upper third of the frame can be raised at his 
back, the lower third depressed to let the legs fall, and thus are all the 
comforts of a ehair provided for him while he still remains upon it. In 
fact, the apparatus can be placed at various angles to suit any bead 
required or wished. When the patient is tired of this, he can be con- 


person being taken from his bed, yet never_off it. 
All honour to the noble profession from which this boon emanates. The 


of the eufferer in the prostration of sickness 
Had such a contrivance existed when Sir Robert Peel 
cident, it isnot unreasonable to infer, from the peculiarities of the bodily 
injury and his physical temperament, that ite aid might have 
facilities te the surgeons around him, to the rescue of his valuable life. 
Mr. J. E. Townshend, of Camberwell (No. 8 in the same class) has 
bedsteads alids, which deman: 


so well known, that it is scarcely necessary to state that it consists of a 
trough containing water, and covered with a cloth coated with India- 
rubber. Upon this the mattress is placed ; and it is at once easy to imagine 
the freedom from any undue pressure upon any one part of the body which 
this simple adaptation ensures. Indeed, it fulfils the duties of a nurse 
to some extent, assisting by its kindly yielding to each movement of the 
sufferer any change of position he may in restlessness desire to 
assume. It was an admirable step in the right direction ; but it possesses 
the objection of which we have above alluded to while speaking of india- 
rubber water beds. It is strange that even this invention had something 
of its parallel in the Kast. We referto Mr. Lane’s English version of the 
“ Thousand and One Nights,” where a bed resting upon quicksilver, 
and designed for an invalid Egyptian Governor, is fully described. 

There are four or five state bedsteads to be found here and there 
throughout the Building. Messrs. Faudell and Phillips (No. 165, Class 2), 
of Newgate-street, as the work of the needle, and the one in the Aus- 
trian department, as the production of the carver’s art, claim an early 
notice. ‘There can be little diversity of opinion, that the former, con- 
centrating as it does almost every known decorative stitch, is thus 
considered the very finest specimen of its class which has ever been 
seen in ancient or modern time. ‘To be critical, however, we would at 
once remove the plumes of feathers from the corners of the canopy. It 
is true there are plenty of authorities for their use, but in all cases 
they but serve to give a funereal character to a bed, which ought alone 
to be met with where it is wholly designed for the state exhibition of 
regal decease. Our lady readers will doubtless require of us a most 
minute description of this bed. In viewing it from the foot, the nearest 
subject is the celebrated painting of “ Aurora,” copied from the picture 
of Guido Reni, in the Rospiglioso Palace at Rome. This is a magnifi- 
cent piece of needlework, very correct in its drawing, and most happy 
in its approach both in colour and detail to its glorious original. There 
exists one error, however, but apparently trivial to the casual observer, 
but to the artistic effect of the whole positively injurious: the eyes of 
the various figures have been worked in with too dark a colour, a fault 
often to be found in the paintings of students, who do not allow- 
for the softening influence of aérial perspective, or the equally 
blending effect of the eyelash, But when it is considered that this foot- 
board has been worked on canvass direct from the picture, without any 
portion being made into a Berlin pattern, set in a square design, or any 
other mechanical contrivance for simplifying or facilitating canvass 
work, those who know the difficulties of such a course will perhaps 
make every allowance; yet, if there existed any other and more certain 
way of gaining the same or a greater amcunt of perfection, we do not see 
why the more difficult one should be chosen merely for the sake of the 
implied obstacles by which it was surrounded. It is in the “tenth 
stich” on fine canvass, All the wool, which is four-thread, has been 
split, and to obtain many of the tints it has been found necessary to 
twist two single threads of different colours into one ; nevertheless, 700 
different shades have been used. In this piece alone there are one mil- 
lion six hundred thousand stitches! We would, ere dismissing this 
portion of the bed, call particular attention to the exquisite manner in 
which the blue draped figure, with her back turned to the spectator, has 
been rendered—Zephyr appears to haye taken possession of every 
fold of the floating robe. The tester, or head-piece, is worked in 
stitch, Gobelin stitch, and raised stitch, with wool (the latter being 
afterwards sheared), silk, twist, and chenille. The centre is “ Thor- 
waldsen’s Night,” and is remarkable as being the first attempt of the 
kind to represent statuary in needlework. This is somewhat successful. 
It would have been more so, had the fingers that plied the needle known 
more of the nature of colour, shade, and reflected light identical with 
plaster or marble. The bas-relief is suspended from a wreathof flowers, 
selected from all nations, tied together by laurels, palm, and myrtle, 
emblematical of peace. The fruits and bread-stuffs of the world united 
are in raised work at the side, and very skilfully copied from Raffaelle’s 
ornaments in the loggie of the Vatican, but grouped so as to be appro- 
priate with the present subject. The scroll isin harmony with the cha- 
racter of the bedstead, and into the whole of the design there are fifty- 
one different flowers, fruits, and products introduced. The upper 
valances, or hangings, are worked on canvass entirely in chenille silk, 
manufactured in Spitalfields expressly for the work, which represent on 
a flat surface the folds of velvet draperies supported by cords and a 
garland of poppies (Papavera grandiflora) of Asia, emblematic of sleep 
The ceiling and cornices are cross-stitch, wool and chenille, the angels- 
watching and holding wreaths of roses over the sleepers, The curtains 
are of white watered Irish poplin, with blue satin stripes worked in silk 
crochet twist, made on purpose, and the design is so arranged as not to 
show any join, and each curtain is 12 feet by 9. The counterpane is a 
junction of all the parts; the material of the top the same as the cur- 
tains; the embroidery, known as “passing,” while the flowers are 
“ beaded,” and worked with chenille. All the materials are of British 
manufacture, and the style of the bedstead “ Louis Quartorze.” The 
needlework, only occupied thirty English females ten months, and the 
whole may certainly vie with any similar work, large or small, in this or 
any other country. The greatest credit is due to the Messrs. Faudell 
and Phillips, who have thus placed themselves in the first rank in their 
pursuit, while the cabinet-work reflects no small amount of praise upon 
Messrs. Jackson and Graham, its manufacturers, 

‘The state bed in the Austrian court (No. 633)) is of an exactly oppo- 
site description, wood, and nearly weod alone, being relied upon as the 
material for utility and display. We allow that the tout ensemble of 
such works must not be looked at with too severe an eye. They are 
merely conventional forms chosen to carry a certain description and a 
given quantity of work. Of this work it is our province to speak, The 
foot-board is a splendid piece of carving, supported by posts with beau- 
tiful forms obtained by slight relief and the boldest undercutting. This 
foot-board is carried up very high, and gives to the bed itself an effect 
of awe and mystery not unlike that attendant upon the influence of a 
sumptuously carved screen in a cathedral. The head-posts are less for- 
tunate in character. They are abrupt and eccentric in parts; and the 
designer has evidently been impressed with this conviction, having here 
and there introduced a meretricious ornament, with the sole excuse that 
space afforded the pretext, whereas greater repose would have been 
ensured without them ; albeit the design would still possess the in- 
congruity alluded to. The head-piece, admirable in workmanship, is 

ae Es eoloars fs Greadly ost Oe hae perigee Realy in. 
enamels in colours is ly out jarmony, obviously in- 
tended to relieve the general monotony of the brown hue ofthe wood, 
but which, however, they serve to recal and impress by their contrast. 
It is certainly, as a specimen of carving, a production of unquestionable 


excellence, 

No. 101 is a model of a British state bed, with canopy in the Eliza- 
bethan style. It iscontributed by Mr. Scrymgeour, of E: 
efforts as this have the most direct and useful tendency, inasmuch as they 
exists not one single portion of this affair that we can in justice exempt 
from the strongest disapproval. It is vile in taste, and puerile in design. 
The maker of a doll's bedstead would repudiate its offspring. The lion and 


unicorn standing on their hind legs, and hugging or each other 
around the bedposts, are the best part about 


mare. 
No. 165, Mr. Cumming, of Edinburgh, is a flat spring bottom fc 
a bedstead, which appears to us to possess claims of novelty id g00d 


inlaying of the groups of flowers in marquetrie at the foot- 
Sea rm eee phish mites 2p Each is at 


temporary hangings, exceedingly neat and 
Eowererythe foot-board, which, while we admit it engures a greater amount 
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of security to the feet from the padding applied to it, we do not see the 
use of bringing the said padding in a scroll over the top. The same 
firm exhibit another in dark walnut, which has great breadth of design, 
but has sharp ornaments at the foot-board. 


Now, these same sharp 
ornaments to the foot-boards 


and sides of beds imperatively call for a 
remark or two in the shape of a decided protest against “ a custom more 
honoured in the breach in the observance.” {n the first place, how 
many a shin wound is traceable to the knife-like edge, one and all 
of the bedstead-makers delight in giving to the sides of their bed- 
steads, while hip and thigh come in for their share from the formidable 
array of one-hundred bladed posts which “look so pretty,” and feel so 
sharp. If, while with cramp-inducing energy, we struggle with the 
clammy clutch of a tight and soddened boot, we unwittingly lean for 
extra purchase against the foot-board of a bedstead thus decorated, we 
run the risk of severing, or materially injuring our spine, to the detri- 
ment at least of a night’s rest, not to say aught ot the fact, that a hair- 
breadth at fault in the endeavour to find our “ form” in the night would 
be attended with imminent danger to life and limb. 

No. 194. Wakeling and Sons, of Gerard-street.—Carved Arabian 
bedstead, in white and gold. The foot-board represents seroll 
within scroll: but these scrolls are misplaced; the heaviest scroll 
being the second from the centre, and overlaid with a third, less massive, 
while the edging or frame-work whieh supports the whole is impover- 
ished, and too narrow. ‘The drawings in colours at head and foot in oil 
are tawdry. There is no greater trial for the master-mind, or the deve- 
lopment of the ability of the artisan, than this style of white 
and gold. In its essence, it is purity itself; but the slightest alloy of bad 
taste drags it down below criticism, and beneath contempt. The drapery 
of this bedstead is a singular exception to the bedstead itself. Itis very 
quiet in effect. Its forms are well proportioned, and the ornamental 
part—that of the braid—exceedingly pretty. But here again is a proof 
of some meddling ungifted haud—the tassels being in direct violation 
of its otherwise excellent taste. The side scroll must be likewise exempted 
from the charge of unmeaning composition. 

169, Durley and Co., Oxford-street.—A canopy bedstead of walnut- 
tree, in the Elizabethan style, with furniture of rich English brocatelle. 
There isa great deal of good—nay, excellent workmanship—in this 
bedstead, but a more than ordinary quantity of those Elizabethan 
chevaux de frise, which might serve to protect the sacred bed ot yi 
Royalty—and, by the by, this may account for the great objection 
Queen Elizabeth had to going to bed—but nowise excusably employed 
in formidable array against the legitimate occupant of the couch it 
guards. 

225. Cawley and Brompton.—A novelty in bedsteads, from having 
but three posts ; but this novelty is far from an improvement. The bed 
is, however, near the ground, which we think a recommendation and a 
feature too much neglected. 

There are two iron bedsteads in the North-East Gallery from 
Messrs. Heal and Son, of Tottenham-court Road, the posts, &c. 
of which are excellent specimens of japaning, while the height and 
size of both are in good proportion. The one is portable for 
military officers, the other for a similar purpose, but especially adapted 
to the East and West Indies, haying mosquito curtains and other ad- 
ditions for comfort and security. There is a qnilt on the one filled with 
eider-down, which, although well known to travellers in many parts 
of Europe, has only recently been introduced into Britain by this firm. 
The application of white Jacquard net for summer curtains is decidedly 
new, and, as it is well known that flies will not go through the meshes or 
apertures of a net, so may these curtains be adopted to rid us of those 
disturbers of our rest without increasing the warmth of our bed 
to any appreciable extent. Messrs. Tyler and Pace, in Class 
22, have several cot, tent, and tester iron bedsteads, which display 
good workmanehip. 

373, Winfield, of Birmingham, has likewise many iron bedsteads 
which are highly creditable to one of, if not the, largest and most re- 
spectable firms in this useful department of trade. Their grand bedstead 
is in the North-West Gallery. It is in or moulu and is admirably 
balanced, chastely designed, and excellently finished. The posts are 
fluted, and carry the eye upwards with a pleasing assurance that a cor- 
rect knowledge of the attributes of a refined taste presided over its con- 
struction, The figures (Cupids) which support these posts are carefully 
modelled, and are clearly from the atelier of a proficient in sculpture. 
The one at the centre of the foot-board representing Silence is not so 
happy, nature and rotundity having been sacrificed for an insipid and 
vulgar flatness. The green of the hangings trimmed and tasseled in the 
same colour harmonise in the most refreshing manner with the 
rest of the bedstead, which is or moulu throughout. The work- 
manship of the burnished, as well as that of the frosted 
scroll-work possesses the appearance of elaborate and successful 
attention. The whole design is light, elegant, and well 
proportioned; but the extreme base of the posts, springing 
from the castors, are much too slight to be in general accordance with the 
rest. The whole is, however, perhaps, the most recherché thing ever done 
in this material. 

In the Belgian department (419) is a small bed of some pretensions, 
It is solid dark rosewood, and at either end aretwo reclining figures, sup- 
porting wreaths of flowers, but neither child nor man could get in or 
out without danger, so hemmed in is that portion devoted to rest with 
the cruel ornaments we have alluded to in others. 

No, 26. T. Starkly, near Banbury, whose contribution is noticeable 
from its being a table, convertible into a bedstead, wardrobe, suite of 
drawers, sponge bath, &c., all compactly and ingeniously made to 
answer their several purposes. 

No. 261. Jackson and Graham, Oxford-street, have a truly 
elegant figured green covered sofa. It is the beau iddal of a 
sofa. Quiet in character, and made more for luxury than for show, it 
fully bears out the objects of its design. The only ornaments it pos- 
sesses are two three-quarter-length female figures at either end, boldly 
and artistically carved. 

No. 56, in the Hardware Department, is an alarum bed, which turns 
the occupant out at any period he may have previously set the clock 
The inventor states that he considers it 
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slaves to the latter. Nothing which 
aids in Panishing this mental stagnation, 
‘and # encouraging sound thought, is to 
pe despised. Great thinkers, ancient and 
modern, have agreed that bed is the place 
for reflection. An occasional half-hour’s 
thoughtful reading, stolen from the stillness 
of the early morning, before we are im- 
mersed in the business or the amusements 
of life, will give point to our reflections, and 
do none of us any harm. ‘You are not 
advised to lie in bed to read (though this is 
not so bad as murder, especially in Novem- 
ber), but sometimes to curtail the idle 
half-conscious morning dose, which unpro- 
fitably runs away with many an unheeded, 
put valuable hour, redeeming time and re- 
claiming thought from the barren waste 
of rapidity. ‘Try it,reader! Place the 
Tris ready near the bed ; you will find your 
mind unusually fresh at that time, all the 
more from being removed from any care 
about supporting its dull companion the 
body. In a few mornings you will look 
forward to it as a delightful privilege, and 
(thanks to the perfect abstraction, favoured 
by stillness and bodily repose) you will gain 
so much new and valuable thought, that 
you will afford to smile at the imaginary 
sin, or the foolish parrot-like cry at the 
idea of reading in bed.” 

‘Thus it will be seen, although there is 
much to claim attention amongst the bed- 
steads, there is but little to elicit praise 
always keeping in view that utvrey au 
comfort stand first in apn-clation, and 
that, without these, de<rations, 


hl 
ya 


however 
florid or artistic, mast in this particular 
take but a secoadary rank. 


FLOOR INLAY. PRATT. ht TL) 


This is one of numerous specimens ot 
floor inlaying, produced by machinery by 
Mr. Pratt. This invention enables us to sate 

cure an agreeable variety in the arrangement of our wood flooring ; 
‘and though it does not show anything worthy to enter into competi- 


FLOOR INLAY,—BY PRATT, 


tion with the masterly productions in this line from Russia, it is 
deserving of commendation. 


Stockton and Darlington Railway engines; and it is reported that Mr. 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. - Hackworth’s engine, called the “Globe,” was the first to ran at so hich 


i most conspicuous portion of a speed as fifty miles per hour. Mr. Bury, Messrs. Fenton Murra: , and 
which form. the 4 are not quite pa eae eiemibe Bee eae aes ae Dixon, and Co., pales 
43, leur, . Sharp, Roberts, an .» and Messrs, G. F 
so difficult to discover as the clocks and watches, and leu ig ticles of Co, followed the earlier locomotive encies ballads “ epee me 
comparatively minute dimensions. England, France, and elgium are number of engines, from time to time, not only to the British, but also 
the only countries contributing specimens of the locomotive engine of to the foreign lines of railway. The British locomotive engine-builders 
‘Unlike some other inventions of great utility, the locomotive in of the present day, who have sent samples of their productions to the 
pare be joint duction of many minds. In its infancy Great Industrial Exhibition, are Messrs. Hawthorn, Mr. Crampton, 
ite present state is the joint pro: ses  cotidition, Messrs Stephenson and Co., Messrs. Kitson and Co., Mr. England, 
it was a comparatively insignificant machine; in its present co * Messrs. Fairbairn and Sons, Messrs. Bury, Curtis, and Kennedy, Messrs. 
however, a single locomotive engine of the first class represents inpower , B. Wilson and Co., and the Great Western and North-Western 
jaundreds of horses. When Murdoch, the great friend of Watt, Railway Companies respectively. 
many his three-wheeled locomotive engine to run on common roads, Taking the enginesin the order adopted by the compilers of the Official 
produced his th h is exhibited in the Great Glass Building by the cele- Catalogue, we find the monster engine of the Great Western Railway Coin- 
a model of which is 4 Co., and which we illustrated a P&2Y (No. 506, Class 5) placed on a piece of permanent way, as a sample 
brated firm of Messrs. James Watt and Co., and est beso moliorl of the Great Western line, towards the west end of the Railway Depart- 
few weeks since, he little thought of the gigantic strides in loo ; ment of the Great Exhibition. This engine was built at the company’s 
which were in store for those who should come after him—when travel - works at Swindon, under the direction of Mr. Gooch, the locomotive 
i blic conveyances, instead of being comparatively slow, irk- superintendent, and is altogether a fine specimen of the work turned out 
ling by pu we hould become easy, swift, and positively at that extensive and interesting establishment. It is mounted on eight 
some, and very fatiguing, sho! ei ever MeaosRiacee wheels, four of which are in front of the engine; then the drivying- 
luxurious. For many years after the appearant Sr : wheels, of $ feet diameter ; and, lastly, the trailing wheels, correspond- 
chanical novelty, the improvements in the locomotive engine were ing with those in front: the diameter of cylinder is 18 inches, and the 
few and far between; and it was not until the directors of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway—most appropriately called the 
d_ experimental Jine—attracted the attention of engineers to the 


we locomotive engines, z g i 
BE railway plant exhibited at the world’s gigantic Fair, 


length of stroke 2 feet. The number of tubes running through the 
boiler is 305, giving a radiating surface equal to 1759 feet, while the 
‘a + subject of the safest and most economical method of moving 


heating surface of the fire-box is equal to 156 feet, the maximum pres- 
sure of steam being 120 Ib.; the actual power of this machine, as as- 
: certained by a dynamometer, is equal to that of 743 horses. At an aye- 
loads on the railway, that anything like velocity was obtained. rage speed of 60 miles an hour—the flight of the pigeon—this steam mon- 
one speed of a few miles per hour, on the Killingworth Colliery ster is able to draw the enormous load of 120 tons. The weight of the 
Hitherto » Stockton and Darlington Railway, had been found sufficient engine without fuel and water is 31 tons, and with complement of fuel 
line, «ad the ‘hen it. was determined to convey pas- and water 35 tons. In addition to which, the tender, which is mounted 
for the transport of coals; but when i wa ‘ iain on six wheels, weighs 9 tous empty, but charged with water and coke, 
sengers as well as merchandise by railway, it became quite essential, in 17 tons 13 cwt—making the total weight of engine and tender at start. 
order to eclipse the fast coaches of those days, to ensure a velocity above 
the high rate of speed which distinguished the Devonport “ Quicksilver,” 
the Cheltenham “Hirondelle,” and the Shrewsbury “ Wonder.” The 
directors of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, however, in giving 


ing 52 tons 13 ewt. The consumption of coke, with an average load of 90 
tons and average speed of 29 miles per hour, has been found with the or- 
dinary mail trainsto amount onan average to20°81b. Most persons who 
have been accustomed to travel in the first-class carriages of the Great 

i 5 Western Railway, especially by the express train, will allow that 

their invitation to. mechanical engineers to compete for a bremiam to be nothing can be more luxurious in the shape of locomotion than to leave 

ywarded to the builder or inyentor of the best locomotive engine suitable London with a morning paper damp from the press, and be transported 

= ence tisfied, in the first instance, with a speed equal rapidly into the beautiful county of Devon almost before you have 
for their railway, were £3) iJ feneealte 2 aban eaten aay None finished the news of the previous twenty-four hours. 

to that of the fast coaches already mentioned, viz. i. Next in order we find Mr. Crampton’s express locomotive engine, the 

The competitors for the prize were Robert Stephenson, of pemeasHe| “Folkestone,” built for the South-Eastern Railway Company. The pecu- 

Timothy Hackworth, of Shildon ; and Braithwaite and Ericsson, of Lon-  jiarity of this engine is the position of the driving wheels, of six feet 

don. The “ Rocket,” the “Sanspareil,” and the “ Novelty’ ee ae diameter, behind the fire-box, whereby an intermediate shaft is rendered 

three engines sent by the respective competitors to the great tria necessary. We have heard that great things are accomplished by this 
railway. ‘ E aah with form of engine; but having no particulars nor accurate information on 
"The “ Rocket had outside sloping eylinders of 8 inches diameter, with@ — the subject, we are unable to enlighten our readers as to the true state of 

stroke of 16} inches : the driving wheels, placed towards the Sale were the ease. It is numbered in the Catalogue 508. 
of 4 feet 8} inches diameter, while the trailing wheels were 5 o re “ Speed, safety, and economy,” in gilt letters on a blue flag, suspended 
diameter : the boiler, at the suggestion of Mr. Booth, the treasurer o : 1¢ over the “ Little England,” will attract the attention of the visitor to 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway Company, was multitubular, ithe Mr. England’s comparatively diminutive locomotive engine, numbered 
said to have been the first of the kind used in this country ; the eee 509: the driving wheels, in middle, are 4 feet 8 inches in diameter, and 
were each of 3 inches diameter, and altogether 25 in number: . the leading and trailing wheels 3 feet; the boiler is maultitubular, and 
heating surface of tubes was equal to 117°75 superficial feet, and the 4 ane only of 30 inches diameter. The tank and coke receptacle are on the 
box surface to20 feet ; the area of the fire-grate was equal to ( feet; the same frame as the engine—a plan which was successfully used ten or 
chimneyfwas pleced in front of the engine, as in all modern paper bein 3 twelve years ago, and which is now likely to come into vogue, espe- 
the exhaust steam was discharged into the chimney, the benelicialeffects  gially for branch lines of railway. 

of which were soon discovered. inchs “ Ariel’s Girdle,” No. 510, constructed by Messrs. Kitson and Com- 

‘The Sanspareil” was mounted onfour coupled wheels, of 4 foot Bing eS pany, of Leeds, according to the patent of Mr. W. B. Adams, is another 
diameter, the driving-wheels in connexion with the piston i 44 sample of a light tank engine. It has, however, only four wheels—the 
towards the back part ofthe engine : the cylinders were vertical, and of hind part of the engine being connected with a composite carriage, un- 
inches diameter, with a stroke of 18 inches ; the grate and Serer tere derneath which one of the tanks is suspended. The cylinders are of 
situate in frontof the boiler, connected by a flue tube having one _ Tag 9 inches diameter, with a stroke of 15 inches; driving wheels of 5 feet, 
the diameter of the tube being 2 fect at the grate and 1 foot 3 Anaial 200 leading wheels 2 feet ¢ inches diameter, respectively ; multitubular 
atthe chimney. ‘The surface of the grate was equal to afore blast. Douer, containing $3 tubes, each of 13 inches diameter, giving a heating 
feet ;the steam was discharged into the chimney by i oad de surface of 456 feet superficial, in addition to 39 feet for the fire-box— 
pipe, whereby the draft was materially increased. The Ly ct aie ie giving a total radiating surface of 495 feet. The coke receptacle is over 
equal to 74°6 feet, and that of the fire-box 15-7 Soe er ci ae ciect” was  the,fire-box, and is capable of holding 6 owt. ‘The tank under the 
weight of this engine was about 4% tons, while that - caritie oer 804 gations of water, and that under the carriage, 583 gal- 
onl tons, Ons ; er, 837 gallons. The composite carriage in connexion with 

Hy #4: Novelty” presented, upon the whole, the least sees persone Se the engine is also mounted on four wood wheels, with wrought-iron tires. 
ance, and its construction differed essentially from Le of eacl 3 This description of locomotive and carriage—especially calculated for 
competitors. The fire-box was circular, of 18 inches d ee iteas Sur- “pranch railway passenger traflic—has been successfully tried on the 
rounded by the water of the boiler; it was supplied with fuel by means astern Counties Railway. 

of a hopper. A single tube, of 36 feet in length, with cate ee Mies The London and North. Western Railway Company exhibit their ex- 

from end to end of the boiler three times; Lggcselie i ae pare ‘© press locomotive engine, called the ‘ Liverpool,” built according to 

chimney served to keep the fire alive. The“ No fat the acre Crampton’s patent principle, and numbered 512 in the Catalogue. It is 
cylinder, of 6 inches diameter, with a stroke of 12 inc Sa en whee’s: mounted on eight wheels—the driving wheels, of 8 feet diameter, being, 
four in number, were each of 4 feet 6 inches diameter, the i ewes as in the case of the “ Folkestone,” behind the fire-box;' the leading 
being connected with the piston by means of pellet ts eee wheels being each of 4 feet diameter; the cylinders, placed outside, are 

and a fire-box 9} feet, sate g, of 18 inches diameter, with a stroke of 24 inches; the total area of ra- 
grate being equal to 1° foot. The weight of this ong ae not much  diating surface is equal to 2290 feet superficial, of which 154 feet is 
‘more than three tons, and during the experiment: ip there was nO derived from the fire-box; the total weight of engine, with fuel and 
render attached toit. The average speed 0: s aud the S water, is 37 tons, being two tons more than than that of the Great 
gross load of 17 tons, was upwards of 13 miles an hour; an ‘ans- Western engine, already described. According to the Official Catalogue, 
pareil, with a gross load of rather more than 19 tons, ae este this engine is exhibited for its great amount of heating surface and its 
and of the Novelty, with a gross load of nearly 104 tons, 15, miles an general construction. 
hour. The “ Novelty,” however, broke down more Gen once me 70 _ rhe same company exhibit, the “ Cornwall,” built by Trevethick, and, 
experiments ; and the “ Rocket” alone accomplished the distance no doubt, named by himself after hisnative county. The novelty of this 
miles, the whole length of the trial run. 


engine chiefly consists in the boiler being suspended between the wheel: 
‘Two other engines, with several i te, were er ere It was built at the company’s oamuaHve establishment, Crewe, in 187, 
by Mr, Stephenson, after the general plan of the “Rocket.” Mi 22d is shown at the World’s Fair for “ improved construction.” ‘The 
an of surface more than double that of the © ne boiler {Yiinders are outside, and of 174 inches diameter, and stroke of 24 
BO a cite ceatuen; ants az. the ome. t, Mr. Spite, ie Caving meals re fot ¢ inches in Samater 52a weight 
of the old Killing 3 a By 
‘Timothy Hackworth was making vast improvementsin the boilers of the “rhe celebrated firm of Fairbairm and Sone, of Manchester, 
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also exhibit a tank-engine, whose boiler is 8 feet in length, 
and 3 feet in diameter, having 88 brass tubes, each of 2 
inches diameter. The effective heating surface is equal to 480 
aquare feet; the fire-box of copper 2 feet 5 inches long, 3 feet 
broad, and 3 feet 5 inches deep. The cylinders are of 10 inches dia- 
meter, with a stroke of 15 inches. The driving wheels, in middle, are of 
5 feet diameter, and the leading and trailing wheels of 3 feet 6 inches 
diameter respectively. The tank is placed underneath the foot-plate, 
and contains 400 gallons of water. The ascertained consumption of coke 
by this engine is 10 lb. per mile ; andin working condition the weight is 13 
tons: useful load, six composite carriages, with 250 passengers. Similar 
engines are at work on the railway from Lancaster to Skipton, and on 
the Belfast and County Down, and Newry and Warrenpoint lines re- 
spectively. 

A double boiler-tank engine is exhibited by Messrs, E. B. Wilson and 
Company, numbered in the Official Catalogue 526. As its name to 
2 certain extent implies, the principal novelty consists of introducing two 
multitubular boilers side by side instead of one, as in all other locomo- 
tives of the present day. It has six wheels, four of which are coupled, 
including the driving-wheels, of 5 feet diameter; while the leading 
wheels are 3 feet 6 inches. The outside cylinders, placed horizontally, 
are 12} inches diameter, with a stroke of 18 inches. The whole length 
of engine is 24 feet 3 in.; breadth, 8 feet 3 in.; and height, from surface 
to top of chimney, 13 feet 6 in.; the whole weight of engine, exclusive 
of fuel and water, is 16 tons; and the additional weight, with comple- 
ment of coke and water, 3 tons 17 cwt.; making together 19 tons 17 
ewt. The tubes, of 1} inches diameter, are altogether 136 in number, 
giving a radiating surface of 694 feet superficial, in addition to which 
the heating surface of fire-box is 61 feet; together, 755 superficial feet. 
The tanks will hold 520 gallons of water, which is found sufficient for a 
journey of 25 miles. The coke space is equal to 42 cubic feet, or 15 ewt., 
equal to 26 bushels of coke, In addition to the above particulars, we 
are enabled, owing to the intelligence of the attendant, to furnish 
the following :—Buffers, 5 feet 9 inches apart, and 3 feet 3 inches 
above the top surface of rails; the centre line of boiler is 4 
feet 9} inches above the same level; length of the boilers, 10 feet; 
and diameter of each 21 inches. The fire-boxes, 2 feet 2 inches by 
1 foot 9 inches, and 4 feet 9 inches high; fire-box shell, 4 feet 4 inches 
by 2 feet 9 inches; front and back water spaces, 3 inches; middle 
ditto, 34 inches; sides, nehes ; collective areas of cross section of 
tubes, 289 superficial fee: rea of fire grate, 7 feet 5 inches ; length of 
connecting rod, 4 feet 95 inches; diametzr of pump valve, 13 inch; 
length of slide block, 10 inches; diameter of crank axle in centre, 
6 inches; size of under bearing, 7 inches; and of outside bearing, 
5} inches; diameter of trailing axle, 5} inches; size of bearings, 
7 inches by 5} inches; diameter of leading axle in centre, 4 inches; 
bearings, 7 inches by 3 inches; breadth of tires, 54 inches; thickness, 
2% inches; spring plates, $4 inches by 5-16ths inch. 

Messrs, Kitson, Thompson, and Hewetson, of Leeds, the builders of the 
little engine on Adams’ principle, called “ Ariel’s Girdle,” also exhibit 
one of their own tank engines on six wheels, the drivers being in the 
middle, and of 6 feet diameter, while the leading and trailing wheels are 
8 feet 8 inches diameter respectively ; the cylinders, placed outside, are of 
11 inches diameter, with a 22-inch length of stroke; there are 
105 tubes, each of 1] inches diameter, giving 536 superticial feet of heat- 
ing surface, with an addition of 62 square feet for the fire-box, making 
together 598 feet. The tanks will hold together 500 gallons of water; 
the complement of coke being 10 cwt. The whole is well finished, and the 
name we find attached to it is * Aérolite,” numbered in Catalogue 534. 

Last, though not the least important of the locomotive engines exhi- 
bited by various celebrated makers at the World's Industrial Show, is a 
handsome passenger engine from the works of Messrs. R. and W. Haw- 
thorn, of Neweastle, whose house has now been famous for so many 
years. It is numbered in the Official Catalogue 536, and bears the name 
of the makers. It is mounted on six wheels; the drivers being 6 feet 6 
inches, and the fore and hind wheels of 3 feet 9 inches in diameter re- 
spectively. The cylinders are of 16 inches diameter, and the stroke of 
piston22 inches. The number of tubes, of brass,is 158, each of 2 inches ex- 
ternal diameter, giving a radiating surface of 865-4 superficial fect, in 
addition to 110 feet of fire-box, making a total of 975-1 superficial feet, 
There is a bridge across the fire-box, having an additional water space. 
All the framings, both inside and out, extend the full length of the 
engine, and are firmly connected together by strong iron double-knee 
brackets. ‘The whole of the machinery was fitted and fixed entirely in- 
dependent of the boiler, and, when completed, the wheels and axles 
being put into their proper positions, the boiler was fixed in its place, 
and firmly secured by bolts to the brackets already mentioned and to 
the outside frames. There are four novelties in this engine ; viz. Messrs. 
Hawthorn’s patent double compensating beams, their patent slide valves, 
their patent link motion, and their patent steam pipe, Instead of the 
six springs ordinarily used in locomotive engines, the builders of the 
“ Hawthorn” have intioduced on each side of the engine two beams 
and two springs, by which a direct action is communicated at once to 
all the axle bearings, so that a uniform weight is constantly maintained 
on each of the wheels and axles, thereby securing 2 constant amount of 
weight upon the driving wheels for adhesion, 2 matter of cousiderable im- 
portance. Secondly, the patent slide valves are placed vertically between 
the cylinders in one steam-chestin the usual manner. Oneslide valve has 
a plate, cast or bolted, upon the back, which is accurately planed so as to 
be perfectly parallel with the face of the valve. The other slide valve 
has a box cast upon the back, into which is fitted a projection or piston, 
the face of which is also planed so as to be parallel with the valve; it is 
packed in the most simple manner and made steam-tight, and then put 
into the steam chest, as in ordinary valves. A passage is formed between 
the exhaust ports through the slide valves, thus giving a free 
discharge to the steam. These valves are relieved from oue-half 
the pressure of steam, and, consequently, one-half the friction. 
Thirdly, the patent link motion is also introduced into the machinery 
of this locomotive. The expansion link, intead of being connected to the 
ends of the eccentric rods, and having to be continually raised up and 
down with them, is directly connected by an eye-joint to the slide rod, 
and there suspended ; hence its weight is removed from the reversing 
gear. Having a fixed centre, the link requires less power to move and 
regulate the slide valves; the link is also much more durable, as the 
sliding block is more than three times the length of the ordinary block. 
Lastly, their patent steam pipe is substituted for the domes and cum- 
brous projections on the top of the boiler, this pipe is fixed into the tube 
plate of the smoke-box by a ferule, as in the vase of an ordinary tube, 
and extends nearly the whole length of the boiler, being placed near to 
the top; it is perforated along its entire extent with small slits, so pro- 
portioned as to admit the steam into the pipe directly above the place of 
generation. This is a manifest improvement on the ordinary method, 
where the steam has to reach from all parts of the boiler to one or two 
orifices, as it is now conveyed to the cylinder in a purer state ; moreover, 
priming is, to a considerable extent, avoided. 

Having completed our survey of the British locomotive engine depart- 
ment, we will now briefly describe the locomotive engines sent by our 
Belgian and French competitors respectively, From Belgium we find 
only two engines, and from France only one. The Belgian locomotives 
are placed near to the north wall of the department allotted to contri- 
butions from that country. The first from the Soci¢té de Couillet Bel- 
gique, numbered 120 in Catalogue, is a six-wheel engine, constructed 
after the plan adopted for some time by Messrs. R. Stephenson and Co., 
of Neweastle. ‘The six wheels, of 5 feet diameter each, are all coupled ; 
the boiler is multitubular, and contains 185 tubes of 19 inches diameter. 
The workmanship and finish are altogether inferior to the manner in 
which all the British locomotives are turned out. A six-wheel tender is 
attached. ‘i ; 

The second Belgian locomotive engine, No. 119 in Catalogue, is from 
the celebrated house of Cockerell and Co., of Seraing, near Liege, one 
of the most extensive establishments of the kind in Europe, where the 
coal and iron are raised on the spot, and the latter converted, by power- 
ful machinery, into the various parts of locomotive and fixed engines, 
which are turned out in considerable numbers. Having had an opportunity 
of going over the Seraing works, we are enabled to speak of the interest~ 
ing establishment in which the “Vallée de la Vesdre” was constructed. 
This engine is mounted on eight wheels, four of which, including the 
drivers, of 4 feet diameter, are placed behind, and four bearing-wheels, 
of 2 feet 8 inches in diameter, in front; the cylinders are placed outside, 
and in a sloping position. The novelty in this locomotive appears to be a 
“donkey,” or auxiliary pump, with, however, a good deal of work 
about it. 

The solitary locomotive engine from France is to be found in the 
machinery department of the space allotted to that country. It is 
named “ Lahore,” and is from the firm of Messr:. J. F. Cail and Co., 
being somewhat similar to that of the Belgian company, Couillet, 
having six coupled wheels, of five feet diameter. It stands above am 

race, or pit, which has been constructed for the purpose of 
allowing the machinery to be examined, which will not, however, bear 
comparison with the exquisite workmanship ef the British locomotive 
engine builders, 
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GROUP OF GLASS.—EXHIBITED BY MESSRS. POWELL.—(SEE PAGE 193.) 
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CHURCH LAMP.—RY BRUCKMANN AND SONS, WIRTEMBURG. _ 
FURNITURE,—BY CLARK, DEAN-STREET, S0HO,—(SER PAGE 193.) 


This little silver lamp is almost unexceptionable specimen 
of cheap and showy Gothic workmanship. es, 
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WORK-TABLE, FROM HAMBURGH. 


SILVER ROSE-WATER DISH. BY WAGNER. 

This rose-water dish (p. 196), partially gilt, is the work of the late celebrated artist Wagner, of 
Paris, who designed, modelled, and chiselled all his own works. It is known to have been the last 
work he executed, and has very great merit, more closely resembling the best works of the Italian 
school of the fifteenth century than most other works of the present age. It is exhibited by Mr. For- 
rest, of the Strand. 

CHATELAINE. BY J. B. DURHAM. 

Here is a specimen, in its utmost completeness, of those petits affaires de rien without which young 
ladies of the present day fancy they are not properly equipped for the domestic circle. Future genera- 
tions of readers will stare and rub their eyes when they contemplate this childish decoration of their 
grandmothers. 

BOOK-CASE. BY RIVART AND ANDRIEUX. 

The use of porcelain as an inlay to ebony seems peculiar to this house; but the present book-case is 
not so happy a specimen of its use as the casket in front of it. The work engraved below is, however, 
a very showy piece of furniture, in style belonging to a late rénaissance era, and appears to deserve 
the credit of being one of the best examples of French workmanship in the Exhibition. 


CENTRE-PIECE. BY LA HOCHE. 


We engrave another of M. La Hoche’s very handsome works in porcelain and or moulu for the de 
coration of the eentre of a table. The designs are very tasteful and creditable as works of art. 


WORK-TABLE. BY P. MEHNE. 
This rosewood table, with bag in crimson silk, is a very pretty design of the 18th century, and 


German fashion, containing numerous divisions and boxes, with mirror, work-bag, &c, The effect 
of the chenille fringe is very good. 


BOOK-CASE IN EBONY,—BY RIVART AND ANDRIZUX, 
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SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


SuxGica instruments might naturally be supposed to offer but little 
interest to the general public; yet the display which is exhibited, both 
by the British and foreign manufacturers, is so replete with curious con- 
trivances, and is so remarkable, that we feel bound to give a short 
notice ; and we venture to hope, that even the non-professional reader 
will be gratified with the account of some of the curious adaptations 
which have been devised to alleviate suffering or to cure disease. The 
time has long since passed away when the surgeon alone commanded 
respect for bold operations, and the medical man is now most esteemed 
who, by skill and judicious treatment, and who, by the power of thought 
and the use of the faculties of the brain, so treats his patient that the 
knife is unnecessary, and nature is assisted to work its own more natural 
eure. In this manner, hundreds of limbs which were formerly recklessly 
amputated are now saved to the patient, and this class of operation 
is lessened, by skill and judgment, to an extent which hardly admits 
of belief. Of lave years, however, an extensive class of new opera- 
tions has been introduced for the cure of deformities of various kinds ; 
and though even here, perhaps, in future days the necessity for ope- 
rating may be lessened yet, whilst it exists, their performance confers 
a greut boon to the patient, 

First and foremost, we have to consider the orthopoedie operations for 
the cure of contracted limbs, club-feet, &c. These deformities are 
cured by adivision of the tendons of certain contracted muscles, when, 
by mechanical contrivances, the limb is brought into its proper position. 
The after mechanical adaptations require much skill and knowledge on 
the part of the instrament-maker ; and, after minutely inspecting the 
instruments exhibited, we arc disposed in this matter to award the first 
place to Mr. Ferguson, of Smithfield, who has notoriously the largest 
business in this department of manufacture, The non-professional 
public may observe with much interest the curious contrivances by 
which the club-foot is restored to its natural form, and by means of 
screwa and springs the distorted member is compelled to assume its 
natural position. 

The operations which are performed to remedy defects of vision, or 
to cure squinting, demand particular attention, The deformity of 
squinting detracts much from personal appearance, but surgeons have 
now an operation which very rarely fails in the hands of the skilful 
practitioner. It consists in the divivion of the muscle which draws the 
eye on one side. When the wound heals up, and the deformity is recti- 
fied, other operations are performed on the eye to remove or heal up the 
crystalline lens, the opacity of which constitutes cataract; and again 
delicate operations are sometimes required for the purpose of forming an 
artificial aperture in the curtain or iris, when by disease it has become 
artificially closed. Vor all these purposes the most delicate and perfectly 
constructed instruments are required ; and, in our judgment, the palm 
must be awarded in this case to our French neighbours; and we may 
even say that we are surprised at the excellence, ingenuity, perfection, 
and cheapness of the articles which they have exhibited, For ophthal- 
mic instruments, perhaps M. Luer must be considered the first exhi- 
bitor; and when we mention that in our presence he took a cataract 
needle, bent it backwards and forwards, cut his nail with it, and then 
shewed that it retained its cutting edge sufficiently well to cut a piece of 
leather, the surgeon may form an idea of the perfection of the manu- 
facture. The whole of these ophthalmic instruments are so excellent, 
that doubtless the English surgeons will become extensive purchasers ; 
and there are several different instruments for cataract and artificial pupil 
which arenot known inthiscountry. Whilstwe areinclined,in ophthalmic 
instruments, to award the first place to M. Luer, yet the difference be- 
tween him and M. Charritre in this matter is hardly appreciable, as his 
ophthalmic instruments appear to possess the highest order of merit, 

There are exhibited by many manufacturers different specimens of 
trusses, and the practical surgeon knows that sometimes one is preferred, 
sometimes the other, according to the particular case which haa to be 
treated; but we have now to call attention to that which has lately been 
devised by Dr. Arnott. We have, on many occasions, had to notice the 
obligations which the profession and the public owe to the ia- 
genuity of this distinguished philosopher, and perhaps in no respect is he 

entitled to his well-deserved reputation more than in this invention, the 
particulars of which he has not eyen, as yet,published. The truss itself 
may be seen in Mr, Ierguson’s case, and it is so contrived that it can be 
made of any strength in the spring, the form of tho spring can be 
reguiated to the greatest nicety, and the pad can be set to any in- 
clination to the spring, and there fixed. By this excellent device, some 
of the worst forms of disease can be effectively reduced, and by this con- 
trivance a desideratum long required has been efliciently supplied. To 
the honour of the medical profession, and the credit of the true philoso- 
pher, this invention, like all his former ones, Dr, Arnott has given to the 
public without reward, and hence any mechanic may make it, either for 
his own use or for sale, 

In Mr. Ferguson’s case are also shown instruments adapted to sup- 
port the patient in cases of lateral or posterior spinal curyature. Such 
contrivances are, undoubtedly, occasionally required; but the majority 
of these deformities, especially in the slighter cases of females, are 
owing to the improper use of stays, which are so contrived as especially 
to favour such deformities; and, in fact, the majority of these abomina- 
tions shown in the Crystal Palace may be viewed rather as articles to be 
avoided than to be commended. Every mother should know that the 
female form is never deyeloped in all the beauty of nature if it is per- 
mitted to be impertinently meddled with by art, and hence the Chinese 
shoe or Indian compress are no whit more barbarous than the English 
stays. The one destroys the foot, the second completely alters the shape 
of the head, and the last contorts the chest and forms a lateral curva- 
ture inthe back; so that, whilst we may send out schoolmasters to 
civilise the Chinese and Indians, they, in return, may send to this 
country teachers to rectify English notions. 

Whilst upon deformities, we may call attention to artificial legs and 
arms,in the South-east Gallery, which are employed in the Austrian 
army after amputation has been required. They are shown for the 
economy of their manufacture, aad are certainly vastly superior to the 
wooden pegs and hooks used in this country, Artificial noses are 
shown, which wonderfully hide the injury to the countenance caused by 
a loss of that organ; and artificial eyes have been contributed by 
Grossmith, and in this department the French are also exhibitors, in the 
person of M. Boissonneau. We have not observed that Mr. Gray is an 
exhibitor in this department—a circumstance which we regret, inasmuch 
as, in our experience, his artifieial eyes are entitled to the first place, 
for beauty of finish and excellence of workmanship. Artificial eyes are 
used to correct the deformity which is produced by a collapsed globe; 
and so perfectly can they be adapted to imitate the other eye, that it is 
with difficulty that the one can be recognised from the ether, We re- 
‘member to have adapted an artificial eye to a shoemaker who was un- 
fortunately in this position, and when he next went to his club his com- 
panions were mightily astonished at the difference, declaring that it 
must have been a wonderfully clever surgeon who could have converted 
0 hideous a tubercle into so perfect an eye; and they never for amoment 
supposed that he simply wore a glass eye between the lids. The glass 
eye remedies the unpleasant appearance produced by a lost eye, and it 
is true charity to supply such a contrivance to the poor person so si- 
tuated. Glass eyes are made of very fusible enamel, which partially 
dissolve by the tears, and hence require to be renewed once a year or 
year and a half. We do not know whether any of those exhibited are 
80 made as to obviate this very serious inconvenience. 

Amongst the instruments, stethescopes are shown in many varieties. 
At the mill where the paper for the InnusTRaTED Lonpon News is 
made, we were much amused by another application of the stethescope, 
which doubtless is new to the surgeon, The manager of the works was 
exhibiting the pulpforming machine to some visitors, and to convince 
them how true the machine acted, he gave them a piece of stick, by 
which he connected the machine with the ear, and in fact stethescoped 
his apparatus. By the stethescepe, the physician ascertains what is go- 
ing on within his patient's chest: he hears the air enter and emerge 
from the lungs; he listens to the action of the valves of the heart, and 
ascertains whether any deviation from a healthy function is occurring. 
‘The stethescopes made by the Gutta Percha Company are perhaps the 
best which modern science has afforded. For ourselves, however, with 
certain exceptions, we greatly prefer the ear alone, unaided by 
contrivances. By using the means which the ear affords for the disori- 
mination of disease, the medical max has added to his power of obtain- 
ing knowledge a most important method for obtaining information of 
his patient’s state. 

Amongst other contrivances for distinguishin, disease, the instrument 
devised by Mr. Avery, which is now bee Weise, well deserves atten- 
tion. By the use of » speculum and lamp, he is enabled so to illuminate 
cavities in the body as to be able to see in situations where hitherto it 

has been thought impossible to obtain a view of the parts. We happen 
to know that Mr. Avery has laboured for years to bring his invention to 


its present perfection, and he must now be congratulated for his present 
success. 

In a former article we mentioned Mr. Alfred Smee’s optometer, for 
accurately determining the optical properties of the eye, and which is so 
important for discriminating the numerous diseases of defective adjust- 
ment and impaired sight. 

Tourniquets, or instruments for arresting the flow of blood, are shown 
in many varieties. Of late years, attempts have been made so to con- 
struct these instruments, that, whilst they press upon the artery and 
prevent the flow of blood into the limb, they do not compress the veins 
and prevent its return. The instrument devised by Mr. Skey, jun., is 
well adapted for this purpose, and is shown in the interesting collection 
of instruments exhibited by Mr. Ferguson. Mr. Ferguson also shows 
chloroform inhalers; but many surgeons now simply place a small 
quantity of that fluid upon a handkerchief, At St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital chloroform has been almost inyariably adopted since its discovery, 
and, we believe, has not been in any one case attended with any un- 
pleasant result. Nevyerthelesy, at other places accidents have occurred 
from its use; so that this great discovery cannot altogether be said to 
be free from danger. On the first announcement of the discovery, Mr. 
Hooper made the first in London, and sent some to our office. We tried 
its effects upon some rabbits, and lost one or two, from which we stated, 
that we feared, that, without great care, untoward results might possibly 
occur, Extended experience has shown that our fears were well 
founded ; nevertheless, by proper care and skilful management, the dis- 
covery of its properties has conferred a great boon on mankind, by allow- 
ing the surgeon to convert, for a time, the conscious man into an 
insensible body, and by enabling him, in that state, to conduct his 
operations attended with as little pain as though the patient were a life- 
less stone or inert log of wood. 

The French instrument makers are greatly distinguished for their 
ingenuity, and, really, many of their contrivances are mere useless toys. 
Nevertheless, other devices deserve high commendation. They have an 
instrument for removing pieces of catheter, which isso devised, that 
whether caught transversely, or in any other position, it swings round 
into the horizontal form, and is driven out by its long axis, By this 
device an operation may be sometimes prevented, as an instrament may 
be extracted by its means, which could only otherwise be removed by 
the knife. The apparatus for removing the tonsils is very simple; we 
believe that they are much cheaper than those made by our instrument 
makers. There are several varieties of trepanning apparatus amongst 
the French instruments whieh deserve attention, though in civil service 
this is an operation which is but seldom employed. 

Dr. James Amott has shown contrivances for obtaining a loss of 
feeling by intense cold, and also means for keeping a constant stream of 
water of any given temperature against any part of the body. By the 
application of heat and cold vast results may be produced; andit is said 
that operations may be performed without pain upon parts benumbed 
with intense cold. 

Amongst the surgical instruments are placed a series of Daguerréotype 
drawings by Dr. Badeock, of cases illustrating that the small-pox yirus 
may be inserted in the cow, and gives rise to pustules, which azain may 
pioduce in man the cow-pox. He states that his experiments have been 
conducted in 8000 cases ; and hence it follows, that if the small-pox should 
break out in any part of the world, there is no occasion to wait for 
lymph from distant countries, but medical men have means at command 
of producing from the patients that which is competent to protect others. 
The discovery of Jenner is certainly one as remarkable as any in medical 
history. Had he done but one tithe for law or divinity what he did for 
physic, he would have established his family for generations ; and had 
he slain his thousands, instead of having saved his tens of thousands, 
doubtless a dukedom would have chronicled the event for ever. 

‘There are several varieties of transfusion apparatus shown by different 
makers. Occasionally, when a person is suffering from the last Stage of 
fainting from loss of blood, the abstraction of blood from one person and 
injection into the patent has sufficed to restore life. We have seen two or 
three instances where such an operation has been perfectly successful, 
«nd yet it should never be performed except in extreme cases. Upoa the 
whole, perhaps, the best instrument is that exhibited by Ferguson, with 
the double receiver, devised by Dr. Goodfellow, to hold the blood, and 
atthe same time to keep it warm to prevent its coagulation. 

A number of specimens of oil-silk and other transparent membranes 
are shown for the treatment of incised and open wounds. The art of 
surgery has in no direction more advanced than in the treatment of 
these cases; and many instances, which used formerly to be covered 
with heavy masses of poultice, which irritated and caused much dis- 
charge, are now treated much more elegantly and simply by a piece of 
lint and a covering of either oil-silk or gutta percha. ‘hia line of treat- 
ment is not only one which affords much comfort to the patient, but the 
progress of the cure is much facilitated, and the recovery is more rapid 
when this plan is adopted, 

‘The various instruments necessary for removing calculi are shown. It 
was hoped that by crushing the stone the operation for lithotomy might 
often be dispensed with. Nevertheless, notwithstanding the great im- 
provements in the instruments, the latter operation is found too irritating 
in many cases, and the surgeon has now more frequently to perform the 
operation for lithotomy than was originally anticipated when the new 
process came into use. The French lithotrites are remarkable for their 
cheapness, as we believe that they are sold at a much lower rate than 
those which are manufactured by English workmen. Mr. Wakley’s in- 
struments for dilatation are shown by two or three exhibitors; and they 
consist of a series of tubes, each of which slips in succession over the 
other. Mr. James Arnott has also shown his pneumatic dilator, but it 
has not met with very extensive application. 

Cutting instruments, such as sealpels, bistouries, saws, scissora, are 
thown in every conceivable form to meet various cases. Every form 
of surgical needle is also shown, including those more complex con- 
trivances for sewing in cavities far removed from the surface. 

With regard to splints, many are exhibited in various parts of the 
Building, adapted for various fractures. When the upper part of the 
thigh is broken, the surgeon experiences much difficulty in keeping the 
bones in their exact place, and hence many contrivances haye been 
made for that purpose. We were much pleased with the registered 
leather splint for fractures of the tibia and fibula, having used a 
somewhat similar contrivance ourselves with great success. The use 
of gutta percha, which Mr. Smee has brought into notice, for frac- 
tures and diseased joints, does not appear to be sufficiently illustrated, 
though we observed a gutta percha splint in the Indian collection. In 
our own practice we rarely use anything but moulded gutta percha 
splints, and, upon the whole, we belieye that this material, if rightly 
is better adapted for splints than any other substance. 

There are various artificial leeches shown, but the natural leech is 
probably preferable for taking blood to any contrivance which can 
be made. Cupping instruments, as a matter of course, are exhibited ; 
and the French have exhibited a contrivance for drawing the milk by 
means of a vacuum, with a contrivance that the child may draw it 
through another tube at the same time. We have no practical expe- 
but, where necessary, it might be 


person accustomed to the use of his lungs invariably shows a capacity of 
lungs which is far too great for his height and bulk. Without positively 
, We may state that it is far 
applicable instrument for the surgeon. 


recognise 
by the scientific dentist which has been devised of modern years. In 
the South-west Gallery, those who delight in the grotesque may be 
much amused by sets of artificial teeth which are kept in motion by 
nee this. sbeton the feel bo 

i this sketch of surgical instruments, we feel bound to 
express our opinion that there is great equality of perfection in the re- 
spective instruments, and we can easily appreciate the difficulties which 
the jury must have had in estimating their relative value. Mr. Weiss has 
exhibited a complete surgeon’s cabinet, and his instruments, especially 
his forceps and lithotrites, are of the highest finish. Mr. Evans and Mr. 


Savigny are greatly celebrated for their cutting instruments, and, from 
our own experience, we must say that this latter firm are famous for the 
quality and temper of their knives, and, perhaps, upon the whole, we 
prefer their instruments of this class. Mr, Simpson has contributed a 
limited display of good instruments. Mr. Ferguson’s case contains by 
far the most extensive variety of instruments, and for all the orthopoedic 
instruments, he must be considered to hold the first place. For minute 
contrivances and complicated instruments, M. Charierre and M. Luer 
bear the palm; so that, in point of fact, whilst all are excellent, each of 
the firms is distinguished for some point, and all have maintained their 
high reputation in the different articles which they have shown. 


SIEMENS’ AND HALSKE’S TELEGRAPH, KNOWN AS THE 
“PRUSSIAN TELEGRAPH.” 


In the summer of 1849, having occasion to examine the telegraph sys-~ 
tem of Prussia, with a view to corroborate the efficiency of a plan recom- 
mended for the adoption of the East India Company in their vast Asia- 
tic possessions, we had opportunities of seeing not only the factory where 
Siemens’ telegraphs are constructed, but also of examining the instru- 
ments at work at several of the railway stations. We are glad to find 
that the inventors have contributed a pair of these instruments, in 
working condition, to the Great Palace of International Industry, which 
are placed in the Middle Gallery South, and in the Zollverein depart- 
ment. The chief peculiarities of these instruments, which are both indi- 
cating and printing telegraphs, are their self-acting and self-regulating 
qualties, as neither clock-work nor aid by hand is required, the electric 
current itself being the only acting agent, thereby causing its successive 
breaks and restorations to be such, that the former are always the 
natural consequences of the latter, and these take place at two or more 
stations (if required) simultaneously. In order practically to show the 
working of these instruments, two tables are placed at some distance 
from each other, representing the same number of stations, af each of 
which is an indicating telegraph with a printing instrument attached, 
the latter performing the duties of secretary to the former, as the signals 
transmitted are all noted down by the latter. 

The exterior of the indicating telegraph is very simple; it consists of 
a hand which moves round a horizontal dial plate by the action of the 
electric current, having thirty keys placed radially and marked with the 
letters of the alphabet and other necessary signals, the hand making 
from 35 to 40 revolutions in a minute, and which is stopped by pressing 
down any one of the keys as required at the moment when it has 
arrived opposite to it: during the time the finger is on the key the 
electric current is interrupted. 

In consequence of the hands of the instruments at the different 
stations working in concert, the same signal is pointed to on the diferent 
instruments simultaneously. By releasing the key the armatures at the 
different stations move on, continually pointing in the same direction, and 
the current is renewed. The indicating apparatus consists of two parts; 
viz. the alarum and the telegraph: the use of the former is to give no- 
tice to a given station that a communication is about to be transmitted 
thereto. This is effected by a hammer striking in rapid succession 
against a bell, and it continues to do so until the manipulator has pre- 
pared the telegraph for the transmission of a message: this is done bya 
commutator on the right hand side of the telegraph and on the same 
board, This commutator is merely a short lever or arm, which, by being 
turned in one direction or the other, brings the line-wire into contact with 
one of two springs of German silver. One of these springs is connected 
with the works constituting the telegraph, and the other with the ala- 
rum. The positions of the two springs are indicated by the two letters 
gv and R: so that by turning the arm towards T the line-wire is 
brought into contact with the spring for the telegraph; and, on the con- 
trary, by turning it towards R, with the alarum spring. When in a 
state of rest the commutator arms of both instruments will stand on R, 
and the telegraphic, 7. e. the r battery, of each station will be excluded. 
from the circuit. If at any of the stations the arm is turned from 
R to 7, the T battery at that station is included in the circuit, and. 
the alarum, i. e. the R battery, excluded; consequently, the telegraph 
alone will act at such station, while both the alarum and the telegraph will 
act at the other. The construction of the telegraph is different from that 
of the alarum, as it requires currents of electricity of longer duration and 
greater intensity, so that the included alarum at the other station will 
act before the telegraph is in working order, The officer of this second 
station having been aroused by the alarum, turns the arm of the commu- 
tator on T, so as to exclude the alarum as soon as the sound has been 
given: this being done, the message may be transmitted from one station 
to the other, 

The working of the printing apparatus, which, as already observed, 
is connected at each station with the indicating telezraph, and is gene- 
rally in action with it, is in principle similar to that of the latter, but 
by mechanical arrangements is made to answer another purpose, 
There are neither keys nor an armature connected with it: instead 
of the latter thereis a wheel having 30 steel springs, on the thickened 
ends of which are engraved the same 30 letters and signals as on the 
keys of the indicating telegraph, but in a reversed position. When any 
key of the indicating telegraph is pressed down, the printing telegraph 
will stop at the same time as the former, and the type wheel moving in 
concert with the armature, is adjusted in such a manner that the corre- 
sponding spring always stops below a hammer, which immediately falls 
down and strikes the type engraved on the end of the spring against a 
blackened roller over which runs a band of white paper to receive the im. 
pression. The hammer ismovyed bya magnetexcited by alocal battery,the 
current of which, not being strong enough or of sufficient duration to in- 
fluence the armature, is continually broken and restored when the instru- 
ment is in use; but when it is inactive a continuous current acts upon 
the magnet, thereby causing the hammer to strike off an impression of 
letter or signal, and at the same time break its own current and fall 
down again, The blows against the springs of the type wheel are also 
used to turn the roller the breadth of one signal by forcing the roller to. 
screw itself round once, and the distance thus acquired is the desired 
breadth. By this arrangement new surfaces of the roller are repeatedly 
exposed to the hammer, until the blackening has all been impressed on 
the strip of paper, when the process of blackening must he repeated. 

These four instruments are connected with only one line-wire ; they 
require no regulation.of current, and will only run quicker or slower ac- 
cording to the powers of the battery. Another advantage is, that the 
message need not to be returned to have its correctness proved, as by the 
use of the hammer the possibility of mistakes is entirely done away 
with. An experienced manipulator will communicate more than 60 
signals in a minute with unequalled certainty. If the message is re- 
quired to be sent to the farthest station only, the intermediate ones can 
be excluded from the circuit by means of an instrument, invented by the 
same gentlemen, and known as the “excluding alarum,” a model of 
which has been deposited at the Exhibition, and is placed near to their 
other instruments. By means of this instrument a message may be con- 
veyed to the extent of 250 miles, when the conducting-wire is in good 
‘condition. When the message is finished, a button is pressed down at 
each of the stations in communication with each other, which causes 
both batteries to act exclusively on the alarums of the instruments at 
all the intermediate stations; the officers of these intermediate stations 
turn up an arm of their instruments respectively, which causes their 
stations to be again ineluded in the circuit. 

On railway telegraphic lines another instrument is used, consisting 
of a large alarum with two powerful bells, which are stationed along 
the railway at such distances from each other as to be heard at every 
part of the railway when acting simultanously. They are placed in 
the railway watch-houses, and are included in the same line-wire, and 
are made to work in the same manner as the excluders, by pressing 
down a button. The button is always pressed when a train starts from 


the station, and is repeated by the other instruments to the next station, 
to inform the watchmen along the line of the fact. This instrument is 
used toa great extentin Germany, and is found very convenient for 


railway management. The other instruments of Siemens and Halske, 
before mentioned are in use on all the Prussian Government lines, and 
nearly all the railway lines of the north of Germany. 

Another telegraph exhibited by the aboye firm, and invented 
by a Siemei ae resembles in 
can i 
different lines. 


ifferen: A 
a receiver. Of the former there are two kinds exhibited : the one consists 


an 
left or right, the left or etd key 
communicator, with the thirt; 
the key which corresponds w 


Aveusr 9, 1851.) 


BASKETS AND MATTING. 


Ir is interesting, amid all the display of complicated inventions and 
manufactures, applications of old and new materials to innumerable pur- 
poses, and marvellous combinations of modern machinery and industry, 
so abundant in the present extensive exhibition of the results of human 
thought and labour, to turn for an instant to one of those simple and 
primitive arts, which, born in the infancy of our race, still flourishes in a 
green old age, one of the most extended and generally useful of man’s 
ingenious contrivances. 

The idea of intertwining, weaving, or plaiting straw, reeds, rushe: 
for the formation of various articles of domestic comfort, is so Rata 
suggested by the abundanceof the substances in question, and their facility 
of manipulation, that we do not wonder at finding the origin of the manu- 
facture Jost in the shadows of early fable, like the origin of agriculture 
itself, which it possibly preceded in antiquity. Nor is this an unfounded 
hypothesis, for savage nations, ignorant of the cultivation of the soil, are 
often constructors of baskets, mats, and similar fabrics; indeed, it is 
not unfrequently a most important part of the industry of uncivilized 
or semi-civilized nations. In some islands in the South Seas, 80 many 
mats, or baskets, are the forms in which taxes or tribute are liquidated; 
and there is scarcely a race or tribe on the face of the earth totally 
unacquainted with their manufacture. The mere act of twisting a few 
rushes in the hand might suggest the first idea of the fabric, anda 
single man might unaided, and without other machinery than his 
two hands given, him by nature, bring the art to a very high degree 
of perfection. In fact, a day’s experience might lead a clever fellow to 
the creation of a very tolerable piece of matting, whilst the progressive 
mechanical genius of many ages could alone suggest the application of 
the same straw-reeds. or rushes to the manufacture of paper—one of the 
greatest triumphs of modern industrial ingenuity. We may mention 
casually, that,in the United States department of the Exhibition, are 
some specimens of straw epee and pasteboard, of the most admirable 
manufacture. Nor should we despair, were the paper duties removed, of 
the employment of a variety of fibrous yegetable substances in that 
important manufacture, which is capable of a reduction in cost that 
aight appear fabulous to those uninitiated in the matter. 

The matting of India is justly celebrated; and we accordingly find, 
in the Indian department, a variety of specimens of the most delicate and 
beautiiul texture. Some of these mats are almost as flexible and 
fine as cloth, and are worked into the most tasteful and regular patterns 
in different colours, the straw being dyed with permanent tints for 
the purpose. Some are of thin rushes, some are of the most complicated 
woof, and others consist merely of straws or rushes laid smoothly side by 
side and carefully united at the ends. “ Palghal mats from South 
Malabar” is their designation in the Catalogue. There are also baskets 
and seats of admirable make. But in the Canadian department, Oppo- 
site, is a piece of stuff woven of the finest grass, which decidedly carries 
off the palm for fineness of texture, and indeed suggests very endurable 
garments for a primitive state of life. Of this description is the tappa, 
or native cloth, of the Sandwich Islands. It is more difficult for a 
European, accustomed to the luxury of calico, linen, and lawn, to under- 
stand the comfort of an openwork shirt, made of little slips of bamboo 
for summer wear in China,and exhibited in the department of the Celestial 
Empire. Leaving which, after vainly searching for other specimens of in- 
terest, we discover in the Tunisian territory some straw matting almost 
equal in fineness and finish to that of the Indian exhibition ; besides a 
vast collection of high steeple-crowned straw hats, with brims as broad 
as umbrellas—no doubt, very pleasant wear in a country where the sun 
blazes so fiercely over the cranium of the traveller. A great many 
baskets for dates are also to be seen; but both the hats and baskets are 
rather of the useful than the ornamental class of merit, Yet it is 
curious to contrast these rude sombreros with the exquisitely plaited 
straw bonnets exhibited in the Tuscany department, by Messrs, Vyse and 
Sons, of Prato, and Nannucci, of Florence, or with the Brazilian hats 
made of the Cuban flag grass, or the Dunstable bonnets cf. various kinds, 
exhibited by our own countrymen in the South Transept Gallery, There, 
too, are worthy of notice—the bonnets made from the English willow by 
Messrs. Woedhouse and Luckman, which have a very elegant appear- 


ance. 

In the North Gallery, west of the Transept, are specime: ~ 
giikh basket-work, &c., to which we must nae rehe Danita 
time-honoured production of basket-makers: accordingly, we find several 
examples of this popular structure, amongst which we specially notice 
one by Mr. John Ramsey, of Berwick-on-'weed, with moveable bottom 
and screw, with a moveable crown, and with glass crown, &c., which 
appears to us extremely suitable for all practical purposes. Our 
attention is next arrested by the works of the School of Industry for the 
blind, manufactured entirely by blind persons, consisting of worsted 
and cocoa-nut fibre door-mats, fire-screens, baskets, dish-mats, &c. We 
cant ot say that the ornamenting the cocoa-nut fibre mats with worsted 
has a good effect, nor that the union of the two materials is judicious, 
Mesers. Bevington and Morris, of King William-street, exhibit cocoa-nut 
fibre matting and mats, with some Manilla hemp and worsted door-mats, 

Mr. T. Treloar, of Ludgate-hill, displays matting, rug, &c., of cocoa- 
nut fibre and Manilla hemp, which appears a remarkably strong and 
successful combination. Messrs, Wildey and Co., of Holland-street, 
Blackfriars-road, are patentees and manufacturers of cocoa-nut fibre, 
floor mattings, door-mats, netting, &c., and show also some specimens 
of nets made of cocoa-nut husk fibre, which appear very strong and 
serviceable. These cocoa-nut fibre mate are indeed a great improvement 
on the old hempen mats, and for the floors of rooms present one advan- 
becca pees A gioayy! not LSaglalan known, viz. that they do not 

ol just wie) len on, whic! 
dati ir the sain ‘Aberin makes them very recommen- 
ir. J. King, Tufton-street, Westminster, exhibi 
and a chandelier of coloured straw: the latter is poral A torn 
in its way, but we doubt whether many people would care in 
risk one in their drawingrooms. Messrs, Robinson and Co, 


Industrial Festival of all Nations. They claim # passing thought; th 
seem to say, “ Look at our works, which we ourselves nav aves Rod 
Pity our sad privation in the midst of the enjoyments of that glorious 


A basket for soiled linen, Mr. J. William s 
Strand, is remarkable for sais of the pA geben 


pagoda-shaped clothes-basket 


: ding 
the aoe ry industry has penetrated every nook and corner 


neatly, and moved by a weight and springs, seems well adapted 
pupae for which itis intended. Altogether, the English eetibition: te 
partment shows, as may be expected, no great pee oe improve- 


Independently, therefore, of the intrinsic importance of 
matting, and other contrivances of a like iat © qulctns hate te: 


of extending 


§ 
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THE BEAVER OF THE ANDES. 


(Suggested by a passage in Babbage's “ Exposition of 1851.") 


By R. H. Horne, 


AtonG the cloud-wrapp’d line 
Of granite giants chain’d beside the sea, 
Whose craggy shoulders ever shine, 
With snows that own not suvlight’s empery,— 
At lengthen'd intervals, 
From fissures, caverns, or terrific halls, 
There gushes forth a spring, descending swift 
The ridges and plateaus, through chasm and rift. 


‘The Chilian Cordilleras rear 
Their fierce volcanic crowns on high, 
And shoot their pinnacles within the sky— 
Their points invisible from year to year; 
But Nature's heart, 
In scenes most savage, lofty, and apart, 
Softening at times the fix’d decree, 
Forgets not her maternity. 


Behold! a spring comes down! 
Bright Spirit of the Andes—tiquid life, 
To humanise the old Titanic frown. 
Swiftly, with playful strife, 
Yet gathering strength and substance, like a dream 
Verging towards the awakening sense of home, 
It hurries downwards in a stream 
To join the South Pacific's foam, 


But underneath, upon abroad plateau 
Of the earth’s loftiest solitudes, 
Right in the stream’s advancing flow 
O’er porphyry rocks, and sands, and slate, 
There came to dwell a labourer with his mate— 
A Beaver, who by sudden floods 
Was driven an exile from his camp below. 


The mason, with a measuring eye, 
And measuring pace, ran to and fro— 
Perceived what strength would stem the force ; 
Not needing to reflect, 
But settling all decisively, 
To interrupt the current’s course ;— 
Foresaw the structure, and effect, 


The skilful, strong, industrious pair 

‘Their work unceasing plied ; 
And bank, and trench, and slanting dam, 
Wrought from masonic diagram, 

Soon fortified each side ; 
And then with wise looks, but no sound, 
The labouring pair swam round and round. 


Meanwhile the melted snows and mists had fed 
‘The stream above, increasing thus its speed; 
The South Pacific was its destined bed : 
But sudden eddies check 
Its course, and cause a wreck 
Of fulling crag, and stone, and tangled weed; 
Beside the slanting walls, 
Banks, dame, through trench and gully thralls, 
The mountain current glides, 
Whirls round, extends, divides, 
And falls! 


Down through the black basaltic rocks, 
Where earthquake shocks 

Had many a ruined Karnak left, 
Or Memphian tomb, 
Sunk inwards to chaotic doom; 
*Neath clear, vast, moveless skies 
Of indigo in deepest dyes, 

The scatter'd silver of the torrent flies. 
Through sandstone rifts it spouts and pours, 
Breaks larger way with heave and toss; 

While broken rocks oft sparkle with the light 

Of amethyst and topaz, golden ores, 
And treasures never dimm’d by human eyes. 
Now o’er a mound it leaps, 
Athwart the greenstone steeps, 
With course descending inland and across, 


From ledge to ledge, 
It rolls—and foams trom edge to edge, 
Beside the crags that moulder in grey salt, 
Along vast tracks of fossil shells, 
Where the lithe puma slinks and yells, 
And wild swans sail along the high blue vault, 
Like ships in dreams, 
While after them the condor eagle screams, 
‘Thence, winding ’midst the glaciers, and the steeps, 
And sterile icy sweeps, 
It runs below the “ passes”—flying-bridgea, 
Above abysmal ridges, 
That take the breath, and daze the aching sight ; 
Till, wandering with no aims— 
No instinct tow’rds a lake, or distant sea, 
Or cataract’s headlong games, 
It passes many a lava track, 
‘With ironstone and with ashes black, 
And many a sandy boundary 
Whereon the gorgeous cactus hangs its head in flames ; 
‘Then seeks 2 lengthen’d slope 
On that stupendous height, 
And pours itself beside green waves of wheat 
Growing in fields above the skylark’s flight. 
Descending thence, it meets the antelope, 
Who, fainting with the heat, 
Dips deep her anxious face 
Within the fleeting silyer—and its race 
Seeks to delay with gently dallying hoof, 


Now by declivities, 
That, like inverted skies, 

Stretch far away into pale space below, 

The stream has reached the shadowy mountain base— 

From the Pacific Ocean far aloof— 

And through the yalley leads its silvan chase: 

Sweet blessings to the Indian's sun-scorch’d roof 
It brings, and to his field perennial grace. 


Seasons have pass’d; and villages haverisen 
Along its banks, and in its neighbourhood 
Vineyards and fruit-trees, pasture, cooling wood; 
And man hath labour’d in the soil, and thriven. 
‘The mountain stream a humbler labourer’s brain 
Turn’d from its course, high on the Andes’ chain, 
Through rolling Pampas joins some tribute flood, 
And finds another home in the Atlantic main. 


ANDERSON’S VICTORIA CAR, 


Among the novelties which strike us as worthy of notice in the car- 
riage department of the Great Exhibition,is the Victoria Car of Mr. An- 
, of Elgin, N.B., which may be used 


asa gig; and so compactly is the arrangement 


preceding article, they are interesting aa haying probably 

of cotton and silk weaving, which have set up 
Jacquard looms and steam-engines, and, whilst they haye given occu- 
pation to hundreds of thoueands in the Old World, have been the means 
commerce, and with it civilisation, amongst the most re- 
mote and unenlightened branches of the human family. 


either as a family 


of 

of this carriage contrived, that no one to see it as a 
d suppose it could in a few moments be transformed into its 

a family car. It is of light appearance, and said to 


199 


of easy draught. The lamps are attached in front of the splash-board 

instead of being fixed in sockets as usual, and the springs are constructed 

e meet the elongated form of a carriage when opened out into a family 
ir. 


GOLD EMBROIDERY.—BY LAMBERT AND CO., REGENT-STREET. 


From amongst the specimens of gold embroidery, by Lambert] and 
Co., of Regent-street, we select one of ecclesiastical character, the work. 
manship of which is entitled to rank with the highest productions of its 
class. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
(To the Editor of the Ixuustnatep Lonpon News.) 


AvELPHI, August 2 1851. 

S1m,—You are no doubt conscious of the aid you have from in tite wi 
dered in furthering the cause of the World's Great Industrial Show. My belief 
is, that Paxton’s beautiful design would never have come to light but for the 
first public view of it which appeared in the ILLusrgatep Lonpon News last 
year, ever since which time you have kept the ball in motion, and have sug- 
gested from time to time such a'terations and improvements in the arrange- 
ments which you considered beneficial to the public at large. All the world is 
by this time aware of the continued exclusion of the British exhibitors from 
their own gorgeous display except on the same conditions as those adopted for 
the general public ; except, indeed, in some few instances, in which the ex- 
hibitors have either put on a “bold front,” or have friends at court. Now, if 
instead of disregarding the solicitations of a large body of exhibitors, to bead: 
mitted to the Royal opening on the Ist of May, a prominent situation had been 
set apart for the British exhibitors on one side of the Transept, and for the 
foreign exhibitors on the other side of the Transept—a matter which should 
have claimed the first consideration of the Royal Commissioners—the continued 
agitation which is still going on among a most influential class of exhibitors would 
never have been heard of, and I trust that even at the eleventh and a 
half hour the Commissioners may see fit, in order to appease the angry feelings 
which animate the breasts of many who have contributed to the erection of the 
Building—who have purchased season-tickets for their families, have expended 
large sums in transporting their goods to the Building, and in fit: ing up their 
stalls for the reception of the same ; and also of another most important class of 
exhibitors, who have spent their “all” in contributing to the world’s industrial 
display—to redeem the mis-spent time, but which cannot be recalled, by haying 
another Royal day, in the proceedings of which the exhibitors should take the 
most prominent part. I know of no better day than that which will neces- 
sarily be appointed for the distribution of the prizes. I! this be done by the Com- 
missioners in a spirit commensurate with the immense exertions of the exhibit- 
ors, the blot with which perhaps the greatest event of the world is at present 
stained may be effectually wiped out ; and if, at some future time, another, even 
more gigantic, Exhibition shonld be proposed, the untiring energies of the sons 
of genius will be again roused to redoubled exertions in order to produce even a 
far more exalting spectacle than the brilliant and peaceful congregation of 
nations in 1851. 

AN EXutsiTon ry MANY SECTIONS, AND A 
Sgason-ricket Hotper. 


70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


8 W Y D—Middlesex, on tho enat, is separated from Essex by the riv ourse 
Baing by Bow and iromiey, into the Thames Sasi aiees 

G W, Liverpool—The measurements of York Minster are 518 feet extreme 1 
extreme breadth; of Lincoln Cathedral, 505 feet by 242 feet oe 

E B—The almshouses for poor French Protestants and their descendants, in Bath-stroot, City- 
road, was founded in 1718. It is one of the relics of the great emigration, after the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes. At one time no less than 230 refugees were sheltered here, but 
the pumber of inmate: now 54. (Weale’s ** London Exhibited.) See also a pamphlet 
entitled * Manifesto of the French Protestants,"" published in 1830 

AT, Erfurt, Prussia—Tho information you need’ will be found in the “ Penny Cycloposdia, 
article Great Britain. It would oecupy moro space than we can spare to reply to your eight 
$e Temple-bar—Tho story of the site of Apsley House 

, Temple-bar—The story of the site of Apsley House having been granted 4 

Tl to an old Dettingen. soldier for hls avplo-stall, re-grauted ‘by thee Grvene cat ee 
claimed by the soldier's son, is, in the main, correct; it Is quoted in the first edition of Cunt 
ningham’s “* London” 

NAUuTICUS. Dover—Seott, “the American Diver,” accidontally hung himself on Waterloo 
Bridge. Jan 11, 1841 

A SUPSCRIBER, Garstang—We cannot inform you 

AJ, Inlington—The idea that tho origin of gipsicn may bo traoed to “the lost tem tribes of 
sri mentioned in Sir Thomas Browne's * Vulgar Errors." (3ee Browne's Works, Wil- 


is 
kkin+’a edition 1835, vol 3, p 287) 
A SUBCRIBER, Reading—Tho oft-quoted passage, commencing 
“Thera is tido in the affairs of man," 
is from Shakspeare’s play of “ Julius Csar."" act 4, scene 3 
B A, Durham—The quotation you refvr to is— 
“Lovelinoss 
Needs not the ald of forciga ornament, 
But is when unadorn’d adorn’d the most."” 


‘Thomson's “S.asons," Autumn, l, 211 


Fine by degrees, and beautifully less, 
(not small. as our Correspondent has misquoted it), is from Prior's “ Henry and Emma’ 
MADEMOISELLE—The torm * Blue-stocking,” applied to a pedantic female, is stated to have 
originated with Mra Stillingflect, who constantly wore blue stockings, and whose company 
was highly prised in cortain f male assemblies, thence denominated ‘ Bius-stocking Clubs” 
WA I K—the longest day th's year was June 22 (seo the ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANAOK). 
‘The longest day next year, being leap year, will be June 21. If the year was exactly 365 
days in length, the Jongest day would always be June 21 
A CORRESPONDENT, Waterford—Neithor subject has appeared 
WALLYLOWER—See Hudson's “ Iostructions for making a Will" 
A Lonbox MxRcHAN'r, Dover—Under consideration 
BErro, Cork—See Dickens's * Old Curiosity Shop" 
3A, Ashford—The charge is distinctly stated in each Number 
P88, Hoddersfield—There is no periodicalexclusively devoted to cricket 
ET R—The city of London is in the county of Middlesex 
“Fis AND Finp THEM"—‘“Domesday Book" is kept in the Chapter-l 


Abbe: 
uc ‘A8ea a“ Troatise on bo pe bopper by Dall, Floet-street 
A CONSTANT READER—Soo Low's *' Charities of London 
MM—The th of the Great Exhibition Building is 1513 foot 
F "s electro-magnetic clock has been described in our Journal 
L 8&—The ae of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON N&WS, vol, 18, is 2le 

W W. Cheltenbam—The Great Exhibition is expected to close about the middle of Ootebor 
WB, Birmingham—see Mr Hope's work on \ Ancient and Modern Costume 
a ‘Broskbens The Hospital for Skin Diseases is in Now Bridgo-street, Blackfriars, earner 

j-stroet 


SABRINA—The line 


» Westminster 


2 hres 


jects 
‘M,C, Georgia—All tho volumes of tho ILLUSTRATED Lowpon News may be had at 18s 
vols | and 18, 21s each 
AN OLD SUSCRIBER, Rio de Janciro—We are sorry not to be ablo to insert the Kograving 
is 4a RG, Nottingham; Voyagour, Manchester; A M F; [gnoramus; Napoleon; 


warded from our office wre) in old 
Pep pear ety Turemburg, struck by Hans Krewinkle, of ne 


ZxnKa—The price of a shilling of Edward VT. is 28 6d and 
send the coln to Mr 


wards 
SraMrorD—W Faulkner had Websier, 17, Groat Russell-street, 
Covent-garden, for the information required 


EdAextpov, Konsington-gardens-terraco—See Francis's “‘ Exporiments in Etectrieity”* 
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NEW BOOKS &e. 
a Mar! | atreet. 
(OLBURN and NEW PUBLICA- 


ONS. 

T YEARS in PALESTINE, SYRIA, and ASIA 
sie hen 1842 to 1850. By F ANEALE, Haq. lato attached to 
the Consular Service in Syria. 2 vols, with Illustrations, 21s, bound. 


i. 
SCENES from SCRIPTURE. By the Rey. G. CROLY, 
LL.D, 1 vol, elogantly bound. 10s 6d. 


iin 
HE ENGLISH in AMERICA, By the Author of “Sam 
Be ios de Wr ita coeameay and teaparttaltty)*Imeeaia 
” ble for its accuracy and impartiality," — q 
sameecir eae, hEW NOVELS ud 


I. 
THE TUTOR’S WARD. By the Author of ‘ Wayfaring 
Use and Abuno,” &. 3 vols, 


i, 
THE LADY and the PRIEST. By Mrs. MABERLY. 3 vols. 


1h. 
MARION WITHERS. By GERALDINE E, JEWSBURY, 
Author of *' Zoe,” Ke. 3 vols. 


Now ready. oe Sate 
HAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE 
GLASS PALACE? By SPIRIDIONE GAMBARDELLA. 
WESTERTON’S Library, Hyde-park-corner; Aylott and Jones, Pa- 
terooster-row; and all Booksellers, 


= 7 
IP\HE BOOK to TAKE HOME to the CHIL- 
DREN.—On July 1, 1851, price 2s 64, an Enduring Record, full 
of Amusement, Information, and beautiful Pictures, entitled LITTLE 
HENKY'S HOLIDAY at tho GREAT EXHIBITION. By the Editor 


pasant Pages." 
of OLEASANT PAGES.—Double Numbers are now publish- 


ing, price 4d, containing « Course of “ Object Lessons” from the Great 


Exhibition 

Bolum it. ta Just out, price 3s 6d. ‘Third Edition of Volume I. is 
ready. 

ak Londo : HOULSTON and STONEMAN, and all booksellers, 


‘This day ts published, a Now Edition of 


MNWE MOOR AND THE LOCH, containing 


Minuto Invteuctions in all Highland Sports. Remarks upon 
tho Wild Birds and Beasts of the Scottish Mountains, Wanderings 
ovor Crag cx Correl, Flood and Fell.” By JOHN COLQI'HOUN, 


Third Edition, with which is incorporated “ROCKS AND 

by the same Author. In one Volume, 8vo, with 
Lb 12s 64. 

Mt BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


~ Just published, price 6 

YHALL WE SPEND £100,000 ona WINTER 
GARDEN for London, or in Endowing pe of nes in 
i h , Manchester, Liverpool, Shefficid. Belfast, lasgow, 

ent es kt ‘A | tter to the Right Hon. the President of the 

Board of Trade, By FRANCIS FULLER, Member of the Executive 

Committee of the Great Exhibitiou, Chairman ef the Council of the 


Bocivty of Arts for 184-50. 
pei! London: JOHN OLLvrIER, 59, Pall-mall, 


Keg. 

RIVERS,” & 

lustrations, 
Wi 


HE FAMILY ALMANAC and EDUCA- 


TIONAL REGIS ER contains a List of the Universities. Pro~ 
foasora, Prizes, &c. ; and @ List of all the Foundations and Grammar- 
Schools in the Kingdom ; together with an accountof the Exbibitions 
and Scholarships annexed to them, Income, Masters’ Names, number 
of Scholars, & © Aimanac is more than ordinarily repleto with 
information suitable for family use Crown Svo, pp. 238. Price 4s. 
London ; Joun HENRY PARKER, 377, Strand. 


“ Familiar in their mouths as household words." —SHAKSPEARE. 


OUSEHOLD WORDS. A Weekly 
Journal. Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. Designed 
for the Instruction and Entertainment of ail Classes of Read: 
to assist in the Discussion of the Social Questions of the time; 
od Weekly, price Twornce, or stamped for post Throepence (also 
Monthly Parts), at the Office of Hovskuotp WoRDS. 16, Wel~ 
street North, Strand, where all Communications must be ad- 


= 


‘This day is published, price 25, 
ow TO SEE THE EXHIBITION. 
IN FOUR PARTS. By W, BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Rach Visit may be had separately, price 6d. 


With this methodioal little book in his hand, the stranger need not 
bo Jont amid the multiplicity of objects which surround him in the 
Glass Palwc 


ADBURY and ‘8, 11, Bouverie-street; and all Booksellers. 
NEW WORK BY ALBERT SMITH AND JOHN LEECH, 
‘The Second Number ef s ea, 
VHE MONTH: a View of Passing Subjects 
and Manners, Home and Foreign, Social, and General; by 
ALBERTS SMITH; Illustrated by JOHN Legon, is now ready, 
price Is. Office, No. 3, Whitefriars-street. 


TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, 
C.E. Pablished under the patronage 
Of tho Queen, 1 ted in ‘Twelve Monthly Parts, price 
44 6d euch,’ Part I. (for August), price 2m 6d, is now ‘ready; 
containing an account of the Screw projects of Hooks, Leapold. Du 
Quet, Bernouilli, Emerson, Paucton, Bushnell, Bramah, Lyttleton, 

allory, Stevens, James, Trevethick, Buchanan, Millington, 
and Delisle, illustrated by Engravings on Wood. Also a Plate of tha 
Engines of hor Majesty's Steam Yacht “ Fairy," and the French Mail 
Sorow Steam Macket Faon," and elaboratesTables of the Dimensions , 
Power, and Performance of all the Screw Steam Vessels in the British’ 
Navy —London: LONGMAN, Brown Green, and Longmans. 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION, Price 1s., 
beautifully Illustrated. The August Numbor of this favourite 
Literary Miscellany contains: Geraldine, a Life, by Mra, Newton 
Crosland; Farewell to the Crystal Palace, by Mrs. Abdy; a Chapter 
on Shoes, by Mrs. White; First Love, a Tale; the Poetry of Charles 
H. Hitehings; Timothy Pettigrow’s Wife’s Husband; the Work-Table, 
with three pages of fine Ilustrations, by Jewett; the Children’s Zo- 
diac, by Mrs, T. K. Hervey: the Garden, with Engraving; Fashions 
for August, with two highly-coloured Plates; Amusements of the 
Month, &c.’ Tho present Number aifords a favourable opportunit; 
for new subscribers. Vols. 1, 2, and 3 may be had, elegantly bound, 
price 10s. each. Offico, 11, Bouverio-streat, Fleet-streot. 


HE “INTELLECTUAL SERIES ” of NEW 
WORKS, by WILLIAM MORTEN, Erq., Editor of “ Peter 
Parley's Tales," * Annuals,” &c.; * Holiday Book,” &e. 

1, The INTELLECTUAL READING BOOK. Numerous 
progrossive Lessons in Reading and Thinking, profusely Iustrated, 
and embracing every department of useful knowledge. Price 3s. 

2. The INTELLECTUAL SPELLING BOOK, A complete 
Guido to Spelling and Pronunciation. 1s. 

3 The IN TELLECTUAL PRIMER, Nine Hundred short 
Lossons in Reading and Spelling, Hlustcated by one Hundred Engray- 
jngs. 1s 6d. 

a The INTELLECTUAL EXPOSITOR. A comprehen- 
sive guide to the derivation and signification of every useful word in 
tho Knglish language. Price 1s 6d. 

‘Those four volumes embody everything necessary for a completo 
course of elementary instruction for young children, and may bo had, 
by order, of all Booksellers, 


Just publ ishod, price Is, post free, i 

INESIPATHY ; or, the Cure of Chronic 
Diseases by Medical Gymnastics, briefly explained by HUGH 
DOHERTY. Rhoumatism, gout, stiff joints, tumours, deviation of the 
spine, diseases of the skin, internal complaints, dyspepsia, chlorosis, 
asthma, incipient consumption, woak chest, nervausness, paralysis, 
epilepsy, spasms, hysteria, habitual headache, with coldness of the 
hands and feet, are safely cured by ‘Therapeutic manipulations.—54, 


Great Marlborough-street, Regent-street, where Mr. Doherty may be 
consulted, personally or by letter. 


‘Just published, 
HE NAVEand TRANSEPT of the GREAT 
EXHIBITION, Printed in Colours, 12s. 
‘Tho only one giving the correct view of’ the Building and the ar- 


rangement. 
VINCENT BROOKS, Lithographer, 421, Oxford-street. 


NOTICE, 
V0 IL of LIVES of the QUEENS of 
ENGLAND. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


beth Anne of Warwick, Queen of 

Richard 11L; Elizabeth of York, Queen of Henry VI; Katharine of 

Fhe aed of Henry Vill; Anne Boleyn, Second Queen of 
COLBURN and Co., Publisners, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS and FORD'S 


an improved method of 
of wanes, 
ted. 


or pointed. 
Price 11s 6d per dozen. as samples, sent post frea on receipt of 
postage RICHARD FORD. 185, Strand, London. 


RE: J. LANE,SALTASH PARSONAG#, 


28 
PLYMOUTH, and many o hers, Iately cured with the delici 
and a aide taewel eine de eon aoe ‘ial 


reasonable 
‘Hill was wonderfully cured in tho 


H A PPRENTICE.—WANTED, by a Bookseller, 

Stationer, and Printer, in the country, for u term of five years, 
& well-educated YOUTH of respectable connexions san Apprentice, 
Ho will be treated as a member of the family, and every facility 
afforded him to obtain a perfect knowledge of his business. Add-esa 
B. Ay 17, Carey-streot, Lincoln's Inn 


HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK 
issues CIRCULAR NOTES for £10 each for the use of Travellers 
and Residents on the Continent. ‘These Netes are payable at every 
important place in Europe, and thus enable a traveller to vary his 
route without inconvenience. No expense is incurred, and when 
cashed no charge is made for commission, They may be obtained at 
the hend office of the London and Westminster Bank, in Lothbury; or 
at its branches, viz. 1, St James's square; 214, High Holborn; 3, Wel~ 
lington-street, Borough; 87, High-street, Whitechapel; and |, Strat- 
ford-place, Oxford-street. J A GILBART, General Manager. 


IX-LES-BAINS, SAVOY.—Season of 1851 
began on the 15th of May—Princely Estublishment—Splendid 
Casino—First-rate Restaurant—Delightful Gardens—Two fagni~ 
ficent Bands playing every Day—Journey performed from London in 
Forty Hours, vid Paris. 


SCARBOROUGH, “Queen of British Water- 
ing-Places.”—SHARPIN’S, CROWN HOTEL, ESPLANABE, 
contiguous to the Spa, Sands, Clift-bridge, and Ploasure-Grounds. Fa- 
milies will find the above extensive Establishment most agrecably 
situated, commanding a splondid view of the Ocoan, combining every 
comfort and convenience. Table d’Hote at Five o'clock. Billiard 
Table and Baths in tho house. An Omnibus and Cabs at the Railway 
ion, 


THE ISLE OF MAN. 
HE ISLE of MAN, Six Hours’ Sail by Steam 
from Liverpool, Seven from Dulilin. and Twelve from Glasgow, 
deserves to be genorally known as a WATERING-PLACE and PRR- 
MANENT RESIDENCE ; no portion of her Majesty's dominions being 
more healthful, more beautiful in its seenery, or more free from taxa- 
tion, There are neither harbour dues, turnpikes, poor-rates, nor 
assessed taxes ; and the luxuries, as woll as the conveniences, of life 
aro attainable at a cheaper rate than elsewhere, A Sketch of the 
Island, containing information, will be forwarded, on application 
(inclosing one postage stamp) toS. 8. ROGERS, Advocate, Isle of Man, 
Secretary to a Committee appointed to call attention to the Island as 
4 Watering-Place, &c. &c.; or, to C. MITCHELL, Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, London. 


TO TOURISTS, INVALIDS, AND FAMILIES, 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE, on the GREAT WESTERN LINE. 
THREE-AND-A-HALF HOUKS' RIDE FROM LONDON, 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE, situated on the 
West Coast of England, OPEN TO THE ATLANTIC 
OCEAN, stands unrivalled as a healthful Watoring-Place. It is built 
ma dry sandy soil. Tho air is peculiarly tonic, possessing a degree 
of mildnoss without any relaxing tendenoy. “The town is protected 
from the north winds by a spur of the Mendip Hills, which is beauti- 
fully and romantically wooded. ‘The Beach is two miles in length, of 
4 firm lovel sand, with every facility for safe sea-bathing. As a 
Watering-Place, Weston affords all the conveniences of a city, con- 
taining good churches, chapels, sahools, hotels, baths, shops, and a 
well supplied daily market, with superior villa and other residences, 
commanding an extensive view of the sea, and the mountainous 
sconery of South Wales. In the immediate vicinity aro numerous 
picturesque walks and drives, and within short distance are the 
celebrated Cheddar CHffs, Banwell Caves, Woodspring Priory, Wells 
Cathedral, Glastonbury Abboy, and many other places of nataral and 
historical interest, Few places, indeed, present to the secker of plea~ 
suro or of health more advantages, combining comfort with economy, 
than Weston-super-Mare, 


4 r 
I EGENT HOTEL, LEAMINGTON.— 

‘THOMAS B JEFFERY begs respectfuily to acquaint his Patrons 
that this Establishment has recently undergone very extensive altora- 
tions, by which he is enabled to offer improved accommodation at 
very moderate charges. A tariff is placed in each room, including 
every item necessary to calculate the expenditure of those who may be 
pleased to favour the Regent with theic support; and, in preparing 
this, the object of the Proprietor has been to satisfy the Public gone. 
rally of the great advantages this Hotel now offers. 


HAKSPEARE’S NATIVE HAUNTS.— 


Continental and American Tourists who may visit England 
during the Great Exhibition, will not neglect such an opportunity of 
exploring the county in which the Immortal SHAKSPEARE was 
BORN, LIVED, and DIED, ‘The readiest access to Warwiekshire 
from London is by means of the LONDON and NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY, branching off at Rugby, and making LEAMINGTON SPA, 
which has long been celebrated for its Mineral Waters, and its gene” 
ral attractiveness asa town of fashionable resort, the centre of a 
week's sojourn in Warwickshire. 

The Hotele of LEAMINGTON are splendid, commodious, and eco- 

nomical; whilst the town itself, enlivened by @ succession of popular 
amusements, is but two miles from Warwick Castle and Guy's Cliff; 
five from the rains of Kenilworth, so mueh associated with the fame 
of Sir Walter Scott; ten from the manofacturing 
terasting city of Coventry; the same distance 
place of genius,” SRATFORD-ON-AVON, the birth-town and graveot 
Shakspenre: aad about 20 from Birmingham, tho great seat of British 
manufactures, 
LEAMINGTON is centrically situated from all these places, with 
many of which there is direct and cheap railway communication; and 
aceording to the new mode ef measuring distance by time, instead of 
mileage, Leamington has been brought within a three hours’ journey 
of London, twelve of Dublin, eleven of Edinburgh; four of Liverpool, 
Manchestor, York, Leeda, and Bristol; and six of Dover, Brighton, and 
Southampton, 


petals DE SHAKSPEARE.—Les voy- 
ager 


urs d'Europe et d’Amerique, qui viennent A Londres pour 
voir 1a GRANDE EXPOSITION, ne Youdront pas, sais douto, manqaer 
Voceasion de visiter le pays ott est né l'immortel SHAKSPEARE, oft 
il A vécu et oft fl est mort. La voie Ia plus prompte est celle qui con- 
duit _A LEAMINGTON par ler CHEMIN de FER du Womhe 
OUEST (London end North-Western Railway), en passant par Rugby. 
Par sa situation et les eaux minérales depuis long-temps odlebres, 
LEAMINGTON SPA, peut @tre considéré comme Ja ville la plus 
agréable et la plas centrale que Von uisse habiter pendant un sour 

june semaine dans le Warwickshire. Les Hotels y sont 5 
commodes et A bon marché, is sass 

Souvent ézayé par des fetes de toutes sortes, LEAMINGTON SPA 
niost qu’A 2 milles du Chiteau de Warwick, et du rocher de G: 
(Guy's Cliff}; & 5 des ruines de Kenilworth, dont lo nom est A jamais 
assgoeié A la gloire de Walter Scott, et & 10 de Coventry, ville ailssl in- 

ses souvenirs historiques que par ses manufactures; 
& peu pres A la méme distance de STRATFORD-SUR-AVON, beroeau 
du grande potte Shakspeare, co genie aux * gigantesques images:” 
enfin 4 20 milies environ de B ham, le grand foyer des manu- 
factures Anglaises. 

LEAMINGTON SPA est placé au contre de toutes ies villes, et il est 
facile de communiquer avec elles par un chemin der fer dent les prix 
font tris modérés. Selon Ie nouveau systtmede mesurer la distance par 
Ja darée du voyage, on peut dirt que LEAMINGTON est maintenant A 
8 heures de Londres; 8 12 de Dublin; & 11 d'Edinbourg; a4 de Liver~ 
pool, de Manchester, de York, de Leeds et de Bristol; ot enfin, i 6 de 
Douyres, de Brighton, etde Southampton. 


Patrons—The Archbishops of CANTERBURY. York. 
‘Trustees—The,Lords Bishops: of Li and 
Chairman of Directors—The Archd 


of clergymen, and aught 
brothers ‘and tsters, uncles and aunts, nephews of 
men; and upon the lives of the wives of en, and of the fathers, 
meaty cee els aust, eer, ad ales of ts 
ven o 3 
Prospectuses to be had at the office of tho Society, No. 41, Parlin~ 
mont-street, Westminster, JON HODGSON, M.A., iN 
Joun BuRvER, Secretaries. 


ESTABLISHED 1841, 


MEDAL. INVALID, and GENERAL 

Dori aay CRRIOE 3 Pall beara 

7 ten years this Society been established, more.than 

‘Three Thousand Two Hundred Policies have been issued,— 

Severine AMES to the extent of Thirteen Hundred Thousand 
Pounds,— 

Yielding Annual Premiums amounting to ipwards of Fifty-three 
ye OR 

i oni 1% 

eT 1 ‘ables for the of 

Healthy Lives Assured at lower rates than at most other Offices. 

A Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum was added to the policies at last 


OKXpents Wanted, Prom F ona ae 
gents Wanted. ypectuses, Forms of Pr 
information, may be obtained of the Secretary a thy Cheer ) OF 
on application to any of the Society's Agents in the country, 

GP. St 


ON, Actuary. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER. Secretary, 


OMAS BOULTON’S NEEDLES.—These 
Needies have been celebrated for 
in excellence. 


E TEETH.—A very curious invention con- 
nected with Dental Surgery has been introduced by Mr. 

HOWARD, of 17, ts Hanover-square; it is the 
tion of an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
80 resem- 


fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. ‘They so perfectly 

bie natural testh ay wot te be dintioecieed originals by the 
closost observer. will never change colour or and 

be found very superiar to any teeth ever before used. is 

does not require efroots, or painful operation, 
‘will support and ‘tooth that are loose, and ie guaranteed 
to restore articulation and + The invention deserves the 
notices of the is of importance to many Persons, and 
those who are intorested in it should avail themselves of » Howard's 


NEW MUSIC. 


lished) THOMAS BAKER'S last New Ballad, entitled 
“ Ha ens," 2s, postage free. Also, by the same Composer, 
“GERALDINE," brilliant Mazurka for pianoforte, 25. 

JULLIEN and Co, 214, Regent-street, where may be had all Tho~ 
mas Baker's compositions. 


HE POPULAR SONG of the DAY, new 

edition, Just issued—* TALK OF HIM THAT'S FAR AWA.” 

by THOMAS CHANTREY. Its great sale may be attri- 

buted to the elegance, simplicity, and originality 

once heard, literally haunts the imagination, while it is within the 
compass of every yoice. The accompaniment (certainly a 

ratum in a song) is in this most easy, Price 2s. 

London: ADDISON and HOLLIEE, 210, Regent-street. 


EW SONG.—THE YOUNG LADY’S 


“ NO.”"Composed by 


pleasing ballad, just introduced most ucoossfully 


PERA.—Her Majesty’s Theatre and the 


Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. Tickets, Stalls, ani 
Boxes, at CRAMER, BEALE ‘and Co.’s, 201, street 5 
Gonttitstest 10."B, Regent-street ; and 67, 


TANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
70. have tho Of every description, English and Foreign, 
Conta Sy for Sale or Hire.—201, Regent-street; and 67, 


| EW BALLAD, “ HAPPINESS.”—Just pub-. 


of melody, which, — 


[Aveusr 9, 1851. 


OR SALE—A VENETIAN BLIND 

PLANING MACHINE, constructed to from \-40th of 
aninch and upwards. Price £20.—A PLANT iG MACHT con- 
Broad. io F176-~h TOOL for SMOOTHING BEGR Pha 
Flooring Boards, Ch on Shifting of Rooms. 


Eee 


Base 
price £2. Apply to Mr. W. THOMSON, Shot’ Ironworks, Edin! rh. 


‘VISITORS to GUERNSEY.—J, CRAPP 
begs and Gentry who visit 
oe for the salé of BOOTS, 

Guvnion tas Royal Midas Bed Sone aes weet conte: J 


EFFENTLICHE BADE und WASCHAN- 
Das Comitté ladet alle Fremden die sich in London 
befinden ein das Modall einer solchen Anstalt, in Goulston-equaro, 
Whitechapel, zu besuchen, welches ftir Besucher tliglich von 10 Uht 
Hongens bis 4 Uhr Nachmittags, Sontage ausgenommen, offen steht, 
Menschenfreunde, Sachkundige Ingeniture, und alle dio 
Namen nach Bade tind Waschhiuser kennen, werden dadurch in Steed 
gevelzt, selbst den grossen Nutzen solcher Institutionen zu beurthailen, 
und werden zu gleicher Zeitmit dem dazu gehirigen Maschinen: 
Wesen bekannt gemacht, welches mit der drissten Kinfachheit, Billig— 
betrisben wird. 


heit, und Effil tit 
Das Comitté bittet besonders dass 
Untarsslehnee cnt Releti aes ee a Anstall 
aut les Comittés der Ausbreitung der it 
der Bade und ‘Fisesinee (edle iets Classen 7 
OLCOTT, Adjunct Secretair. 
Versammlungs Saal des Comittés, 5, Mixsterchiii; Londen, 


den 23 Juni, 1851. 
D RAWINGROOM, LIBRARY, and 
Ae ag NING-ROOM ORNAMENTS, consisting of a new and ele- 
rtment of . i 1 
fink arcortment of Vases, Figures, Groups, Candlesticks, ‘Obelisks 
and Manufactured by J. TENNANT, 


PANQEORTES for SALE or Hine, 

CHAPPELL'S, 50, New Bond-street.—A large STOCK of NEW 
and SECOND-HAND PIANOS, by Erard, Broadwood, Collard, &e., 
for BALE or HIRE. Instromenta by less reputed makers at the 
lowest prices. Any one hiring a piano for not less than one year can, 
if desired, choose a perfectly new instrument from the factories of any. 
of the best makers. Old planofortes taken in exchange A large 
STOCK of the BEST HARMONIUMS, by Alexandre, of Paris, from 
15 to 45 guineas.—50, New Bond-street. 


pax TINGS COPIED.—A Gentleman of 

experience in this branch of the Fine Arts, is willing to un- 
dertake the e~pying, in Water-Colours, either on Ivory or Puper, of 
Portraits in Oil, Miniatures, Water-Colour Drawings, and Daguer- 
réotypes. He will also cepy, in Chalk, drawings executed in this 
material. As his principal object is to obtain increased and constant 
occupation in this his favourite pursuit, his terms will be found much 
lower than the usual charges; and in no instance will he demand 
payment unless complete satisfaction be given by his works. Country 
orders will bs promptly and carefully attended to. Address, 
“PICTOR,” Mr Morley’s Library, 27, Park-terrace, Park-road, 
Regent's-park. 


ORAZZA SHIRT—CAPPER and 
WATERS, Inventors, 26, Regent-street, St. James's.—Gentle- 
men can have the Corazza, or any other form of Shirt, by sending 
measures, taken tight, round neck, round chest, waist, wrist, and 
height of wearer. Excellent Long Cloth Shirts, with fine Linen Fronts, 
Collars, and Wrists, from 6s 6d to 12s, Linen Shirts, 10s to 258 each: 
Additional charge for Dress Fronts, 2s to £5. Sample Shirts are sent, 
carriage paid, to any part of the kingdom, on receipt of money order 
for price of the Shirt, with addition of 2s, which addition is deducted 
from the amount of the 


ETCALFF and CO’/S NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH-BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-brush 
gearches thoroughly into the divisions, and cleanses them in the mos, 
oxi manner ; hairs never come loose : 1s, Peculiarly peno~ 
trating Hair-brashoa, with the durable unbieached Russia Bristies, 
which will not soften like common hair. Improved Clothes-brush, 
that cleans harmlessly in one-third the time. An immense Stock of 
gentine unbleached Smyrna Sponges, at METCALF, BINGLEY, and 
CO.'s only Establishment, 1808. Oxford-street, one door from Holles- 
stroet.—Metoalfe’s Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 2s. par box. 


A NCIENT and MODERN COINS, ME- 
DALS, &¢.—Mr. C. R, TAYLOR solicits the attention of 

Collectors and others to his extensive Stock of the above . 

which may be purchased at his residence, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent= 
don. All communications punctually attended to; and articles 
rwarded on approval to any part of the country. 


HANDSOME PRESENT.—A Gold Watch 

and fine Gold Ohain, complete, in a morocco case, for £8 10s. 
‘The watch is of the horizontal construction and jewelled in four heles, 
with fine gold dial and beautifully engraved ‘cases, with which a 
written warranty is given, and twelve months’ trial allowed. The 
chain is of the best quality. ‘The above elegant prosents aro sent with 
perfect security, per post, upon the receipt of an order for the ameunt, 
—Add-ess BARL and SONS, Watch Manufacturers, 17 and 18, 
Cornhil, 


* you require your FAMILY ARMS, send 

Name and County to the LINCOLN'S-INN HERALDIC OFFICE, 
Great Turnstile, Lincoin’s Inn, Fee for search and sketch, 3s 6d, or 
postage stamps. Single crest engraved on stone, 88 64; crest on plate, 
spoons, &c, 4s 6d per dozen; arms with names, for books, £1 1s; 
arms of cities, colleges, &c., skeiched, 33 6d; monumental plates for 
churches. Address, HENRY SALT. 


WWICOLL’S PALETOTS for the SUMMER 


MONTHS.—New Paletdts, Mixed Paletots, Silk and Gossa~ 
mir Paletéts, also Nicholl’s Paletot d'Eté, which is pronounced to be 
& most effectual protection against the dust and heat of Summer, 
price One Guinea. 

THE REGISTERED TROUSERS are the same price; and the new 
MORNING COATS are only Four Shillings more. 

‘The numerous advantages of NICOLL’S REGISTERED PALETOT 
(kept Beco for immediate use) are too well known to need any 
deseription here, 

CAUTION.—H. J. and D. Nicoll, Merchant Clothers, Paletot 
Patentees, &c., 114 to 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill, alone manu- 
facture and sell the above in London, and their name is woven into 
the lining of each garment. They have, however, Agents who sell for 
them in all parts of this kingdom and its Colonies. 


HIRTS.—WHITELOCK and SON, opposite 

the Church, near Somerset-House, Strand, invite the attention of 
kmatlemen to the combination of novel 

their celebrated 6s 6d SHIRTS, unequalled 


Seipeoreneas now 


comfort, durability, 


exact fit. An stock of every size now ready for im- 
mediate use, prepared for the extra demand of the Exhibition season. 
Bost Irish Linen Shirts, 10s 6d each, to measure. 


ODGERS’ TABLE CUTLERY.—The dis- 
tinguished firm of JOSEPH RODGERS and SONS has long 
been honoured by the patronage of the Royal Family of England for 
their superior Cutlery, each article of which is warranted the best 
of its class, both in material and finish. Specimens of their various 
woductions form a prominent object in the Cemtral Avenue of the 
sreat Exhibition, and may be obtained in every beige at their 
London Agents, DANE, DRaY, and Co., Cutlers and Furnishing 
Ironmongers (opening to the Monument), Londen Bridgo. 


| BS NEW FEEDING BOTTLES.— 
‘These Biberons or Nursing Bottles, the most perfect artificial 


mother ever invented, are adapted to milk, biscuits, and all leinds of 
food. The nipplo is elastic, as soft as velvet, pte rne Sieanly, and 


is never refused by any infant.—BENJ. ELAM, 196, Oxford- 
street. 7s 6deach. Each is engraved with my namo and — 
Beware of worthless imitations. 


MPROMPTU DINNERS.—At Ten Minutes’ 


indefinite period. Twenty different Seng anapcr ruses 
‘wen’ nit Sorts o} = 
dred different "lc he apt any i 


Wiz and Sons, Leadenball-stret, , 
. Chattell, Church-street, Greenwich 
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THE EXHIBITION FETES AT PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tie Exhibition Wétes given by the City of Paris to the City of 
London and the Royal Commissioners, the Executive Committee, the 
Juries, and to a whole host of celebrities, French as well as English, 
have passed off with a degree of splendour seldom witnessed in the 
festivities of modern times. Nor has the satisfaction of the guests been 
less complete than the splendid hospitality of their entertainers. 
Féte succeeded site, each more brilliant than its predecessor; 
and, for the first time in the international history of the two 
greatest nations in the worl, there has been a manifestation of hos- 
pitality on the most princely scale, and a reciprocation of good feeling 
and kindly offices. France and Englund have shaken hands, and 
sworn themselves brothers, and France has given the civic dignitaries 
of London, and the officers of the Great Exhibition, a reception, which 
in former times, now happily passed away, would have been reserved 
for some great king or conqueror, and which it would have been thought 
absurd and extravagant, if not positively insane, to have was(ed ou such 
peaceful, unobtrusive, useful, and matter-of-fuct persons, as Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, traders, manufacturers,and the employersof labour. The world 
has much to learn; but there can be no doubt that it is growing. 
wiser; and that, within the last fifteen or twenty years, it has been 
learning its lessons of peace and true virtue with more rapidity than in 
any previous period of history. It has begun to perceive, that, after all, 
work is the duty, and ought to be the pleasure, of great nations as well 
as of small individuals; and that fighting with each other is not by any 
means the business of Christian and civilised nations. 

‘The hospitalities of the city of Paris were planned in the most com- 
plete and comprehensive manner. ach invited guest received 
through the intermission of M. Sallandrouze—a gentleman whose 
urbanity demands all praise—a ticket entitling him to pass free from 
London to Paris and back again, and an admission to such of the fetes 
as were calculated for the accommodation of so large a number of per- 
sons. The fétes, according to the plan laid down, comprised—tirst, a 
grand banquet, on Saturday evening, at the Hotel de Ville, to which a 
portion only of the guests could be admitted; gecondly, a concert, at a 
later hour of the same evening, to which the whole of the English 
guests were invited, including the wives of all those who were known to 
be so fortunate as to possess them. The fétes on Sunday included anex- 
cursion to the splendid Chateau of Versailles, to witneasall the fuuntains 
at play, a sight of which is considered one of the grandest things that 
can be offered to delight either a Frenchman or a foreigner. On Mon- 
day the /éte was a visit to the President of the Republic at St. Cloud; 
on Tuesday, a grand ball at the Hotel de Ville; and, on Wednesday, 
a review in the Champ de Mars, with a grand entertainment at the 
Opera in the evening. Esch of these fétrs was perfect in its way; but, 
before deseribing them in succession, let us detail, as nearly as we can, 
the journey to Paris, and the incidents of the route, 


THE DEPARTURE—FRIDAY. 


The Commissioners’ special train was fixed for nine o’clock on 
Friday morning, and at that hour, in the vicinity of the London- 
bridge station of the South-Eastern Railway, a coutinuous string of 
private and public carriages rattled up to the doors, and were suc- 
cessively stopped by policemen, who demanded whether the occu- 
pants were furnished with the blue-edged tickets denoting their right 
of entry to the privileged train. The tickets having been shown, 
the holders were speedily within the station. ‘The special train stood 
hissing and ready to go, Lut the carriage doors were locked, 
and the whole platform was a swarm of eager, bustling people, rush- 
ing frantically about with luggage or searching for luggage, begging 
and praying inac essible partics to open the carriage doors, Among 
the crowd, the Ci y notabilities, of ¢ wwse, showed largely. The Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commo.: Council arrived early at the station, 
and got as soon as possible into ther places, 

Nine o’clock sounde., aud in a minute or two thereafter the train was 
under weigh. Not above half the people on the platform could possibly 
be taken, und the remnant were lelt fur the next despatch. Meantime 
the first. special glided smoothly on its way. Engine and carriages were 
alike new. former was the manulacture of Mr. Crampton, and 
is one of the class for which it is said he has received the tirst prize at 
the Exhibition. The train consisted of thirty-two first-class carriages, 
and these the locomotive drew to Folkestone in about two hours and a 
quarter, 

At Reigate station the train drew up to refresh the engine. 
At Tonbridge the Pesce was repeated; afer which it got rapialy 
to the hills above Folkestone, caught a glimpse of the sea, 
s udded with ships beg ots | ee or careering up with a 
pleasant drawing breeze, (Ya stoppage of a few moments at the 
station, the train was run en the incline, down which it dettly 
slipped, the passengers finding themselves in a moment int he midst of 
the old town;,and then the harbour, with three or four white funneled 
steamers smoking in the midst, and # handful of coasters decked out 
with colours, and the quays all crowded with s»ectators, kept in due 
order by boundary ropes—all these floated upon the eye. The, 
Next moment the occupants of the train were elbowing their 
way to the Princess Helena, There was no cheering or demonstration. 
Ina few moments the decks and cabins of the steamer were invaded 
by upwards of 600 ladies and gentlemen, Meantime the luggage was 
bein, ipped—and such a pile! The sojourners for a week at Paris 
could not have been more amply prov: if they had intended go'ng 
round the world, The shower of carpet-bigs, portmanteaus—ay, and 
huge boxes—appeared to be all but cternal; and the gallant captain 
‘was stamping indignantly on the paddle-box before the last. precious 
receptacle for coats and ball-dresses had been tumbled down the fore- 
bole. ‘That happy, moment, however, at length arrived. Round went 


paddles, clearing the jetty, the steamer began to rise and fall 
"ona tumbling i , Wi tich gradually increased, producing 
biker opis eon Ala as the boat drew out from under the 
Whulst the events we have described as to the first train were gi 
on, the scene at the London-bridge station, with the visitors 
bebind, was most animated. There was the ordinary daily express 


See Gy Eee ny oe start ; but the bearers of the favoured passes 

could not comprehend wh: should be separated from the Lord 
S Strain. After iderable confusion, e ly was provided 

~ with a 3 but the second train did not reach Folkestone before 

| half t The Lord Warden steamer was speedily crowded, 

~ and the anxious ion arose amongst the passengers, whether 
they should be in time for the Boulogne special train. 


ARRIVAL AT BOULOGNE. 
‘Tho passage was somewhat rough, and uncomfortable to the fairer 
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portion of the travellers, as well as to the great bulk of the male’ 
visitors, But sea-sickness was soon forgotten, and all traces of it vanished | 
when the long pier of Boulogne, crowded with spectators and decorated 
with flags, burst upon the longing eyes of the travellers. 

Every exertion had been made by the authorities of Boulogne to 
render the reception worthy of the guests of the municipality of Paris, 
Tho quay was decorated with flaga and garlands, mixed with escutcheons 
bearing appropriate mottoes. Ihe whole population of the town had 
assembled, and every window which commanded a view of the landing- 
place was filled with ladies, At two o’clock the appearance of the 
steamer in sight of the port was announced to the expectant crowd by 
4 signal gun trom the vessel, which was answered by one at the pier- 
head, and in a short time after she ran alongside the jetty. M. Kon- 
taine, the Mayor, M, Sorbier, the Sub-Prefect, M. Calley de Saint-Paul, 
one of the directors of the Boulogne Railway, with the different autho- 
rities of the port, were present to receive the visitors. The Lord Mayor, 
Sir John Musgrove, was the first who landed, and was followed by a 
number of the notabilities of the City, members of the Corpora- 
tion, and others, and their first step on the soil of France was hailed 
with a hearty cheer by the assembled crowd, and with loud cries of 
“ Vive CAngleterre 2” * Vive le Lord Maire!” Immediately on his 
reaching the pier, the Lord Mayor advanced towards the Mayor of 
Boulogne, who shook him heartily by the hand, and said, “ Although 
your visit to this place has not been officially announced to me, I could 
not allow you to pass through the town without offering a welcome to 
the first magistrate of the first commercial city in the world, and telling 
him, in the name of my fellow-citizens, that we are grateful to him for 
having selected our port as his place of landing, thus pointing it out to 
the world as the connecting link between England and France.” The 
Lord Mayor briefly, but courteously, thanked the Mayor for the recep- 
tion he had given him, and then, amidst the renewed acclamations of the 
people, proceeded to the carriage which had been prepared for him, 
the remainder of the ty taking their seats in carriages and 
omnibuses which had provided by the railway company, 
The whole party then proceeded to the railway terminus, where a 
déjeiner had been prepared in a salle fitted up with great taste 
for the occasion. M. de Saint-Paul did the honours of the table. 
Numerous toasts were drunk with great enthusiasm. The Lord Mayor 

ave “Unity, peace, and concord between the two countries.” The 

ub Prefect proposed “* Union! May our guests, like us, preserve the 
remembrance of this visit.” Mr, M(tregor, one of the directors of the 
Dover Railway, proposed the health of M. de Saint-Paul, and expressed 
the thanks of the company for his courtesy. The Mayor of Boulogne 
gave a toast in welcome of the visitors; adding, that, although the re- 
ception they might meet with in Paris would bo more brilliant, it could 
not be more cordial. 

Amongst the need present at this banquet were M. Sallandrouze 
de Lamornaix, M. Charles Dupin, Lord Wharncliffe, Hon. J. Stuart 
Wortley, the Recorder of London, Lord Albemarle, &c. At about four 
o'clock, the first special train with the City authorities of London de- 
parted, leaving the passengers by the Lord Warden in possession of 
the remains of the banquet. ‘The train, in less than two hours, 


arrived at 
AMIENS. 

Here the demonstrations of welcome on the part of the population were 
mostmarked and enthusiastic. ‘The public walks were filled with spectators, 
‘The station was gaily decorated with flags, festoons, and flowers. All 
the civil and military authorities of the town were assembled in full 
dress. The National Guards, as well as the troops of the line, were under 
arms. A long table had been prepared in the middle of the 
station, covered with pastry, and filled with wine. ‘Ihis re- 
freshment__ scarcely can be called a luncheon, it is entitled a 
gouter, M. Deberly, Adjoint, made a neat address, wel- 
coming the guests from hospitable England; and the Lord Mayor 
briefly expressed his aoknow eacansedia, proposing the cordial union 
between the two countries. When the band at the extremity of the 
table struck up the National Anthem, the enthusiasm of the French, 
particularly of the military, was singularly fervent. ‘The ladies waved 
their handkerchiefs, the soldiers joined in the vivas of the officers; and 
it was some minutes before calm was restored, to enable the Lord Mayor 
to walk {o the carriage through the excited populace. ‘The first train 
reached the station of the Chemin du Nord at nine o’clock; the entire 
distance, exclusive of stoppages, having been accomplished in less than 
‘our hours. 


ARRIVAL AT PARIS. 

The Lord Mayor was received by M. Berger, the Prefect of the 
Seine, and was immediately conducted, with his suite, to the carriages 
of ceremonial provided by the city of Paris. The square at the ex- 
tremity of the Rue Lafayette was filled with a dense mass of people, 
who loudly cheered the cortege. In the first train was a Chinese 
Mandarin, with hia interpreter. Our Engraving, it will be perceived, 
contains the portrait of this visitor, whose presence in Paris hus created 
such a sensation, and given rise to sv many piquant articles in the 
Chavivari_ and vther journals. © Before the second train reached 
the Parisian terminus it was eleven o'clock, Happy were those 
who had taken the precaution to look after their own luggage, as 
travellers ought; and happy, also, were those who had managed to 
secure beds beforehand, by letter or by the intermediation of friends and 
correspondents, Many a notability of London was bageageless and 
houseless in Paris on'Hiday night. The baggage was left behind at 
Boulogne, and almost every bed in every hotel was bespoke, Aldermen 
and Sherifls, as we have lieard, walked the streets, for want of accom- 
modation; and still the trains kept pou:ing in visitors—not invited, 
but anxious to see the sights. The presence of these crowds tended to 
increase the difficulty of procuring beds; but, with some trouble and 
management, and occasionally an extra charge for louse-room, the 
party, large as it was, managed to find house and home in one quarter 
of Paris or the other, and by midday on Saturday every one was ac- 
commodated. But as to the lugyage, despite of the electric despatches 
hourly sent from the statioa to Amiens, and then expresed to Bou- 
logne, it was Sunday before the bulk of the luggage had arrived. Jn 
oiler to be present at Saturday's Banquet and Concert, considerable 
purchases of clothes and linen had to be made. Nothing could be worse 
than the arrangements at the Boulogne Custom-house tor the transport 
of the luggage to Paris; and it is a pity, as so much inconvenience was 
experienced, a portion of the passengers had not been sent on through 
Calais, 80 as to divide the pressure. 


THE BANQUET AT THE HOTEL DE VILLE ON 
SATURDAY. 
The banquet at the H6tel de Ville commenced the series of festi- 
vities. No capital, perhaps, in Eu can boast of a civic building so 
well calculated as the Hotel de Ville to receive distinguished guests 
with fitting magni se ; and the consciousness of a building 
so unrivalled for festive purposes appears to constantly stimulate the 


Sopra body of Paris to spare no expense or exertion to render each 
of of 
ee Pee worthy 


the admiration which the preceding one had 
‘The ‘banquet was preparod in the noble called the Salle des 
Fétes, and nothing ulate more eorgems an 


_ (Gratis. 


chiseling, flung down the blaze of nearly 3000 wax lights on the fairy 
scene below. Banners of all nations were suspended to the ceiling. 
About midway down the hall stood a pedestal, on which was placed a 
bust of the President of the pole 3 and opposite to it another emaller 
room was also set out with tables, ornamented similarly to those in the 
Salle des Fetes, a 

The hour originally fixed for dinner was half-past six; but, in 
consequence of M. Berger, the Prefect of the Seine, being detained 
at the Legislative Assembly by a discussion which concerned 
the city of Paris, the guests did not take their places until nearly 
@ quarter-past seven. ‘The Prefect was sexted in the centre of the room, 
in front of the bust of the President, and on his right hand Monsignor 
Garibaldi, the Pope’s Nuncio, and Lord Normanby, the British Am- 
bassador. Opposite the Prefect was seated M. Dupin, the President of 
the Assembly, having on bis right Lord Granville, Vice-President. of 
the Royal Commission of the Great Fxhibition, and on his left M. Ba- 
roche, Minister of Foreign Affairs. At the parallel table, exactly op- 

oaite the Prefect, was seated Sir W. Musgrove, Lord Mayor of 
mdon, having near him M, Langquetin, President of the Muni- 
cipal Council, and M. Carlier, the Prefect. of Police. At about 
the same part of the salle were seated Lords Holland, Wharn- 
cliffe, Albemarle, and Ebrington; Sir T. Baring, Mr. C. Barry, 
Mr. Shepherd, Mr. W. Cubitt, Mr. Scott Russell, Mr. Edgar 
reimlbie Mr. C, W. Dilke, Dr. Charles Mackay, Mr. Francis 
Bennoch, John Bright, Esq., M.P., &c.; also, the Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin, the Lord Provost of Glasgow; the Mayors of Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and Leeds; Mr. Paxton, the originator of the Crystal Palace, and 
Mr. Fox, who carried the idea into execution in so short a time: in 
the same neighbourhood were also the members of the French Com- 
mittee at London, MM. Sallandrouze,C. Dupin, De Lesseps, Héricart de 
Thury, A, Seguicr, Hervé de Kergorlay, &c. At the tables near were 
seated MM. Léon Faucher, Fould, Chasseloup-Laubat, and other Minis- 
ters; the Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, and a number of the members of 
the Assembly ; General Leflo, MM. Baze and De Panat, the quiestors ; 
M. Portalis, President of the Court of Cassation; M. de Royer, Pro. 
cureur-Général; M. Vivien, Vice-President of the Council of State; the 
diplomatic corps; the Archbishop of Paris; Marshal Excelmans, Grand 
Chancellor of the Legion of Honowr; Generals Magnan, Carrelet, Le- 
vasseur, Guillabert, Rollin, Courtigay, Dulac, &c.; the members of the 
Municipal Council; the Presidents of the Chamber and ‘Tribunal of 
Commerce; the members of the Prefecture of Police; the Mayas of 
several manufacturing towns of Faance, such as Lyons, Rheims, St. 
Quentin, Nantes, Lisle, Rouen, Marseilles, Valenciennes, &e.; MM. 
Villemain, Mignet, Walckenaer, &c. The President of the Repubkic 
was not present, the whole proceedings being considered of a pitvate 
character between the two corporations. 

‘The banquet was served with perfect regularity. Not less than 300 
attendants were on duty. Behind the Lord Mayor stood three of his 
servants in alivery nearly covered with gold lace, and seemed to attract 

reat attention. His Lordship and M. Berger were habited en bourgeois. 

uring the repast, an orchestra placed ina gallery above played various 
pieces ; amongst which might be distinguished the overture to 
“William ell,” parts of the “Muette,” and selections from the 
“ Armide” of Glick. The dinner, which was provided by M. Chevet, 
the Soyer of Paris, seemed to give great satistaction to all. 


DINER DE L’HOTEL DE VILLE A SERVIR LE 2 AOUT, 1851. 
MENU GENERAL, 

4G POTAGES, 

Potages printaniers | 
30 RELEVES, 

14 Turbots & la Hollandaise 6 de 2 chapons A la Godard 

5 Kosbifs 2 la royale % Selles de monton Anglais 

2 Quartiers de venaison, sanee poivrade et gelde de groseilles, 
18 GROSSES PIECES DE PATISSERIE, 

9 Pitces montées représentaut les fon~ | 9 Pigces montées en biscuits et autres 
waines variées de 1’Exposition. sortes représentant des sujets vari¢s, 
Flanes. 80 GRossER PIECES. Contre-flancs. 

5 Gros saumons, sauce verte et sauce may onnuise. 
6 Gros buissons de coquillage homards entourds de crevettes et grosses écre- 


Potages A la reine 


visses. 

10 Pe foies gras en aie) 

6 Jambons de Westphalie 

SGalentines dlagelé —_—§ A¥0C Attelets. 

84 ENTREES. 
44 Entrées filets volaillesen suprémes | 14 Turbans filets de soles 
10 Entrées caisses de foies 21’Indienne | 5 Krémouskys a Ja Polonaise 
9 Petites bouchées i 1a purée de gibier | 9 Bustillons de jeunes poulets au sal- 
9 Chaudfroids perdreanx rouges picons 
14 Entrées “ieee jeune sanglier 4 

ero’ 


20 nore. 
10 Rots de dindonneanx aux truffles | 10 R6ts variés de cailles 
84 ENTREMETS, 
10 Flageolets nouveaux, verts et Llanes 
6 Timbales de macaroni 
9 Crémes vanille 
| 9 G@teaux de Munich 
144 Hons D'quvRE assorTis. 
48 de melons, 48 de figues, 48 de variantes, olives, anchois, pickles, thon, 


10 Ceps de Bordeaux 
10 Puddings de cabinet 
9 Gelées de fruits 

® G&teaux Napolitains 


beurre, &e. 
9 Fromages glacés, 39 bols punch glace & la Romaine, 9 fromages glacés, 
DESSERT ET ORNEMENTS DE TABLE. 
9 Surtouts garnisde 18 corbeilles de fruits, et 10 ananas, 18 corbeilles de feurs. 
Candélabres de bronze, 

92 Petites corbeilles de fruits—gros raisin blanc et noir, péches, brugnons, abri- 

coly, prunes, poires, pommes. 
60 Girandoles de bonbons assortis. | 60 Tambours petits fours variés, 

20 ass, fromages—Chester, Roquefort, Macque'ines. 


900 tasxes de café, 900 bout eau de vie—trds fine. 
100 tasses de thé, 12) bout Marasquin, 
Fidtes viennoises. Pains A dessert, Croquets i fromages. 
180 maitres d’hétel et servants. 
Vins. 
Madore. Sherry. 
Clos Vongeot. Haut Médoe Léoville, 
Bourgogne 4 Romande. Bordeanx 4; Chatean Margaux, 
Chambertin. Chatean Laftitte.; 
Vin DE Dessenr, CHaMraGne, 
Malaga. Moé:. | 
Paccoret. De Montebello, 


When at length the dessert was arrived at, the Prefectof the Seine 
2 the health of the President of the Republic. When due honour 
been paid to it he again rose, and spoke as follows :— 


Gentlemen, I propose a toast to the noble guests of the city of Paris 
—to the Commissioners charged by the Queen of England to organise 
the Universal Exhibition—to Prince Albert, its illustrious President—to 
the Executive Committee—and to the International Jury whose skilful 
labours have given so much brilliancy to thatimposing solemnity. (Loud 
applause) Honour to the fruitful thought which has collected in the 
same palace the marvels of human intelligence! In such an Industrial 
Congress—a true Congress of Peace—nations, in mingling together, 
forget their ancient enmities, and, in presence of the masterpieces of all, 
refuse, for the future, to form but one single and immense family. The 
City of Paris will inscribe with pride the date of August 2, 1851, on the 
page of its municipal annals. It is for it a memorable day, of which 
magistrate will always preserve a precious reminiscence. (/ 


zling than the coup 

dail which it presented. Two immense tables ran down the 
{ull Weng of the room, the whole resplendent with plate, flowers, fruits, 
ornaments. Three cy hobs immense lustres of cut glass, with 
branches of the richest gilding, and remarkable for the beauty of their 


plause.) Thanks, then, to our guests for having been pleased to take 
their seats at the banquet, so cordially offered: the Hotel de Ville 
proud to receive them under its roof. I drink to our guests; I drink 
the illustrious representatives of the industrial genius of all nations, 


the Royal Commission of London, and to the International Jury. (Great 
cheering.) 

When the applause had terminated, Lord Granville rose, and deli- 
vered in admirable French, though with a slight English accent, the 
following reply .— 

Monsieur le Préfet and Gentlemen,—Permit me, in very indifferent 
French, but with heartfelt sincerity, to thank you, in the name of Princ? 
‘Albert and of the Royal Commissieners, for the honour which you haye 
just done them. As to me, gentlemen, the impressions of my youthful 
‘days, the bonda which I have since contracted, the remembrance which 
you have been pleased to preserve of him whose name I bear—(Loud 
applan’e)—and who devoted so many years in cementing the union be- 
tween Dagland and your lovely France, which he had learned to respect 
aud to love ag a second country of his own—(Renewed applause)—all 
ventlemen, causes me to feel at the same time exultation and em- 
b ayment at having the honour, 80 little merited by me, of being the 
organ of the Commissioners before this brilliant assemblage, at a fete, of 
which the magnilicence is only equalled by the cordiality of your recep+ 
tion. (Loud approbation.) The desire had caused itself to be felt in 
England to attempt there one of those grand Nationa) Exhibitions 
which had so well succeeded in France, and which had bee @#aarked by 
such useful results. Vrinee Albert had thought that that idea could be 
enlarged and its advantages extended, if, at a moment when all 
countries were drawn closer together by the progress of science, 
and by the spread of educatioa, they were invited to exhibit 
together their products, so varied in character. It appeared to 
him that such an Exhibition would serve to mark the progress of civili- 
sation in its present state ; and that, whilst it taught us to render thanks 
to the Creator of all things for the benefits with which He loaded us, it 
would also prove to us how much the common happiness could be in- 
creased by the union not merely of individuals, but of nations. Tam 
specially charged by Prince Albert, as well as by my colleagues in the 
Commission, to thank Prince Louis Napoleon and his Government for 
their most ready co-operation, for the sage and enlightened measures 
which they adopted for the purpose of dissipating the prejudices which 
might still arise, and for the choice which they made of the persons 
who have aided in the execution of the plan with so much skill and 
conciliation. (Cheers.) We never entertained the pretension of getting 
up an English Exhibition of the industry of the world ; but we con- 
sidered it a3 an immense honour to be able to offer to other nations the 
rovans of displaying their own exhibitions as integral parts of that great 
(Loud applause.) Gentlemen, we have also to thank the French 
exliibitors for the splendour and elegance which they have imparted to 
the Exhibition by their products. They have more than confirmed their 
ancient reputation for the invention and good taste which prevail 
in the execution of their manufactured goods. I trust that the sacrifices 
of time and money, which they have made, will not be altogether lost 
to them, even in acommercial point of view. I hope, also, that 
they will not feel any jealousy, if we,on our side, profit in some de- 
gree by the lessons which they have given us. (Long-continued applause.) 

Our thanks are due above all to those men, so distinguished in 
sciences, arts, and manufactures, whom France sent ever to us as mem~ 
bers of the jury. Our organisation, a; a voluntary association, caused us 
to lay down rules which were contrary to their old experience as French 
jurymen. They did not, however, cease for 2 moment to fulfil their la- 
borious duties. No opinion was rejected—everything was freely and 

ly discuased and voted; and it was frequently the French mem- 
4 of the jury who pointed out the morits of the exhibitions of other 
nations, At the termination of a labour of seven or eight hours a day, 
for the space of two months, they separated from their colleagues in the 
most perfect harmony, and have left in England sentiments of respect 
and kindly feeling. (Prolonged applause.) 

Permit me, gentlemen, to say 2 word to you of the visitors whom 
France sent over to us to examine the Exhibition. Amongst them, 
there were some of the most illustrious of your statesmen, of your men 
of letters, of your military men; there were representatives of those 
names, which, since the middle ages, have added lustre to the history of 
France and of Kurope; there were also some of the burgher class, which 
has yo much advanced the prosperity of your nation; and there was a 
portion of your workmen, 80 remarkable for their intelligence ; andeven 
sore of your peasants, so laborious in their habits. All, gentlemen, in 
different degrees, have exhibited that intelligent curiosity, that supple 
and lively character, that good humour and courtesy, which so markedly 
distinguish the inhabitants of France. (Loud applause.) 

For a great length of time the distinguished men of the two countries 
had known how to appreciate reciprocally the merits of their neighbours 
on the other side ofthe Channel: but, as to the English people, during 
long ages, it was able to know nothing of the French, except their 
bravery and military genius. At the end of six-and-thirty years of 
peace, the Exhibition has furnished an opportunity to every class of my 
countrymen to examine close at hand the moral and intellectual qualities 
which render Frenchmen so distinguished in the arts of peace. (Pro- 
longed applause.) An enormous, an unexampled step has been effected 
this year in the destruction of national prejudicies and antipathies. (Re- 
newed applause.) 

I ought to apologise to you, gentlemen, for so long trespassing on your 
patience. (No, no,” and applause.) I thank you from the bottom of 
my heart for the kind attention which you have accorded me, and I ask 
your permission to drink in a glass of this wine—one of the products, 
30 delicious, of your gountry (Laughter and applause)—to the politieal, 
social, and commercial prosperity of the city of Paris. ' (Great cheering.) 


The loudest applause not only followed the delivery of this reply, 
but continued for several minutes after. When silence was re-established, 
M. Lanquetin, the President of the Municipal Council of Paris, rose 
and said ;— 


Gentlemen,—I ought, perhaps, to leave you under the charms of the 
eloquent words which you have just heard; but you will pardon me for 
yiclding to the sentiment of gratitude with which they insp're me, and 
for coming forward in the name of the municipal corporation of Paris, 
to thank Lord Granville for having added to the ¢elat of this fete by a 
apeech which explains so perfectly its object. But the honour of finding 
myself seated by the side of the Lord Mayor of London imposes on me 
a duty which I will attempt to fulfil. The presence of the Lord Mayor 
of London at the Hotel de Ville of Paris, is not only a fact without ex- 
ample, but is an event which will serve as an epoch in future times, 
since it will efface the last remaining traces of those prejudices which 
war has so long maintained between two nations fully capable of es- 
teeming each other. (Cheers.) Two capitals, which are united together 
by the stores of intelligence which they contain, will henceforward con- 
tinue their march at the head of civilisation with so much the more 
rapidity and success, that they will be the more firmly united. It is to 
contribute to that union, that I come, in the name of the city of Paris, 
to propose to you a toast to the Lord Mayor and City of London. To 
the Lord Mayor, that municipal magistrate, so worthy, so revered, so 
powerful to do good! To the City of London! ‘To the rich and immense 
capital of the United Kingdom of Great Britain! To the great and 
noble rival of Paris, honour and gratitude! Honour—for it has the first 
realised the grand idea of the Exhibition of the products of universal 
Industry! or it has thus procured the triumph of the sentiment of a 
n»vle andenlarged emulation over that of egotism! Honour and grati- 
tude; for it has shown itself grand and generous in establishing a splen- 
did arena for that pacific struggle, and in offering the most gracious 
hospitality to the sages of industrial science, who are called on to bestow 
crowns of honour on the most deserving. We entertain the most pro- 
found conyiction, that the city of Paris,in every part, so honourably 
situated in the industrial world, applauds without the slightest reserve 
this /We offered in its name, in its Municipal Paluce, to the honourable 
members of this great Jury, and to the most notable representatives of 
the Industry of all Nations. It felicitates itself on our having invited 
to this festive meeting the Mayors of the principal manufacturing towns 
of Mrance and England, in the presence of our great French dignitaries, 
of the diplomatic body, and of the high personages of England, 
who have most contributed to realise that grand work, the Exhibition. 
The city of Paris is above all happy at the presence of the Lord Mayor 
of London at this solemnity, of which it will always preserve an inef- 
wceable remembrance. To the city of London and its Municipal Corpo- 
(Loud applause.) 


Oe. of London made the following reply :— 


refect of the Seine, and my Lords and Gentlemen,—I re- 

uch that {am not able to address you in your own language, 
Chow imperfectly I shall be able to respond to the observa- 
lrave been made by the hon. gentleman who has just ad- 
; But, after the very eloquent and impressive address of my. 
4 le, on the subject of this international Exhibition, it is quite 
r¥.for me to advert further to that subject, I cannot feel 
‘than deeply sensible of the honour of being present at this 
et, and I cannot but feel a great gratification that it should 
for the chief magistrate of the city of London, in the 


| in abundance during the evening. We should, however, regret not to 
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in the history of France and in the history 
of England, to pay a visit to the Prefect of the Seine. (Loud cheers.) 
Gentlemen, I may venture to say to you, on behalf of the municipal 
authorities of the city of London, that they have always felt an anxious 
desire to co-operate with all those who hive manifested a deep interest 
inthis Exhibition, because they saw that the result was likely to produce, 
not only in this country, but in all the countries of Europe, peace, unity, 


year 1851, for the first ti 


| Czerny has arranged the Septuor as a 
' Liszt, more hardy still, has redu 
| solo, and, as he plays it, the instruments of the original score are 


————— 


treat of the night, Beethoven’s Septuor, Op. 20 in E flat major. ‘This 


| great work, the xe plus ultra of chamber compositions, was originally 


written for violin, alto (viola), horn, clarionet, bassoon, violoncello, and 
contra-basso, Hummel arranged it for the piano, flute, and violoncello ; 
jianoforte duet for four hands; 
its proportions to a pianoforte 


and concord. (Applause.) It is with these feelings that I can affirm, | scarcely missed. We have even heard of this Septuor being adapted for 


with the concurrence not only of the citizens of London, but of all the 
English people, that I cordially rejoice ab this very interest- 
ing event—(Cheers)—and at the opportunity which has been 
afforded them of giving their assistance in carrying out that great work. 
And although I am speaking in the presence of my own brethren and 
colleagues, I am not unmindful that I am also heard by other members 
of municipal authorities, and by the commissioners and representatives 
of other countries in Europe, who, I am sure, concur with me in these 
opinions, (Hear, hear.) I terminate these observations by thanking 
you, in behalf of the City of London, for the honour which in my person 
has been conferred on them; and I conclude by proposing a8 a toast, 
“The Prefect of the Seine, and prosperity to the city of Paris.” (Loud 
applause.) 


Just asthe cheering was ghout to die definitively away, Mr. Francis 
Bennoch, a member of the C.inmon Council of London, gave the word 
to drink the toast with three times three, in the English fashion, which 
was effected to the great amusement of the French portion of the 
company. Some of the guests then proceeded to the apartments of the 
Prefect to take coffee, whilst others went to witness the representation 
of the “ Médecin malgré Ini” of Moliére, played by the actors of the 
Comédie Francais. A temporary theatre had been erected in the 
ancient Salle du Trone; and by the time the banquet had terminated, 
the benches were completely ovcupied by elegantly dressed ladies, not 
Jess than 4000 invitations having been issued for the soirée, The arrival 
of the vast number of carriages required for so great an assemblage 
was effected without the slightest disorder; for, as the Salle 
St, Jean had served as the entrance for the dinner-guests, so the 
small hall at the south-western corner was set apart for the reception 
of those having an invitation for theevening. At last the piece com- 
menced, and Malle, Augustine Brohan, Mdlle. Denain, and Monrose, 
Delaunay, and Got, excited great laughter ; and more, perhaps, 
amongst the English portion of the audieuce than the rest, é 

Itis unnecessary to state, that the magnificent rooms composing 
what is called the Prefect’s apartment were thrown open to the guests, 
and that ices, sorbets, and other refreshments were distributed, as usual, 


mention that the Court of Louis XIV was boarded over and transformed 
into a sort of open conservatory, a fountain, ornamented with shrubs 
and flowers, being substituted for the statue which usually stands in the 
centre. ‘The effect of this transformation was charming. 


THE CONCERT ON SATURDAY EVENING. 


A musical mission to the French capital would be, at any time, emi- 
nently suggestive and replete with interest; but, connected as the 
present inquiry has been with the Exhibition fétes of the city of Paris, 
no little amount of curiosity existed amongst amateurs, to learn in 
what manner the hospitable hosts would seek to amuse their London 
visitors with melodious strains, The duties of your musical correspon- 
dent are confined within narrow limits, and he leaves to your special com- 
missioners the task of describing the rush and confusion at the London- 
bridge station on Friday, the embarkation in the three steamers at Folke- 
stone, the landing at Boulogne, the railroad banquet at the station, the 
departure of the Lord Mayor’s special train for Paris, the gouter or light 
luncheon provided at Amiens, the arrival at the terminus of the Chemin 
du Nord, haying completed the transit in four hours from Boulogne to 
Paris, the hunt for the lugage, and the bivouac of forlorn dames and 
dismal travellers on the aie amidat piles of packages, whilst waiting 
for every fresh train to come up, te despair of fiae majority at two in 
the morning at having to go to their respective quarters without a sac 
de nuit, much less a trank, the dreadful scenes during the whole of 
Saturday at the station whilst electric dispatches were in vain for- 
warded to the Boulogne authorities to send up the missing baggage; all 
these, and divers other eventful scenes, will have filled the columns of the 
journals, but it is not within my department, albeit a personal sufferer, to 
dilate on the manifold contrarieties of this civic campaign to tha 
Gallic territory. Still, I might be able to furnish a few notes” 
about the missing hat of the Lord Mayor, and about his horror | 
at being deprived of his civic crown. I might say something touch~ 
ing of the enormous difficulties of our city dignitaries in providing 
themselves with ready-made suits of clothes, to appear at the banquet 
at the Hotel de Ville, there not being any tailor who could fit Alder- 
man Wire (Louis Blane being in London), and no Parisian Moses and | 
Co. could accommodate Alderman Hamphrey (Caussidiére being also | 
in exile). Doubtless, the fate of the citizen of Candlewick, who was 
hoaxed into a masquerade dress, under the pretext that he ought to 
appear at the banquet in a full court suit of the time of Louis XVIII. 
will have been made known. However, it is time to be at the concert, 
given after Saturday’s banquet at the Hotel de Ville, and my narrative 
of things musical begins as late as eleven o'clock, for tables had not 
been cleared and the orchestra got ready before that hour, 

The musical readers of the ILnusrrzarep Lonpon News are doubt- 
less aware, that the present month is the dullest in the year for Parisian 
amusements, The season here is from October to the end of May, 
and from June to the autumn the great singers are away on leave of | 
absence. Viardot and Alboni, of the “Opéra de la Nation,” are at the | 
two London opera-houses; M. Roger is in Germany; the “'Tbéatre | 
des Italiens” is shut; the “Conservatoire” concerts have long ended ; 
the grand musical performances of the ‘ Philharmonic Society,” under 
the direction of the gifted Berlioz; the St. Cécile concerts, the classical 
chambre matinées an soirées, the public and the private entertainments 
of the roving speculators—all are over. Little was therefore left to be 
done, except the resources of the military bands; but the spirit of the 
managers of the /éte, nothing daunted by the inopportune period, 
prompted the happy notion of resuscitating the famed Conservatoire 
concerts, in order to afford English amateurs a notion of Fyench | 
orchestral execution and of choral singing. We have had, therefore, 
a Conservatoire programme executed under M. Girard’s direction, 
only that it was considerably lengthened, the monster bills of London, 
no doubt, having been quoted as evidence of our voracious musical 
appetites. But the fates were untoward. After a banquet of gigantic © 
ea rtions, appropriately followed by the “Médecin malgré lui” of 

Molitre, played by the company of the Theatre Frangais, to expect that 
a concert commencing after eleven o'clock, and ending at half: past one | 
in the morning, could be sat out, would, indeed, have been un- 


Sy 


two guitars; but of all the arrangements known of this Septuor, nothing 
can be more wondrously exciting than irs interpretation by the Con- 
servatoire band, All the violins, all the tenors, all the violoncelli, all 
the contrubassi play, whilst the parts for the clarionets, horns, and bas- 
soons are doubled, The effect is electrical; happy were the amateurs 
who remained to hear this prodigious execution—to listen to the heart- 
captivating strains of the slow movements, to be moved and excited by 
the soul-stirring passages of the théme vari with its brilliant variations, 
It was the late Habeneck, so many years the conductor of the Conser- 
vatoire concerts, of which he was the founder, who first trained the 
players for this matcbless specimen of instrumental imagery; and the 
traditions of his fiery style have not yet been lost. The wild 
savage chorus of “Scyths,” from Gliick’s “Iphigenia,” followed: 
then came the final movement of Beethoven's Symphony in A; 
and the concert was finished with the chorus, “The heavens are 
telling,” from Haydn’s “Creation.” Thus, as is usval with 
the Conservatoire concerts, there was no solo singing; the only depar- 
ture from their custom being, that there was no solo instrumentalist and 
no complete symphony. It is much to be regretted that the hour of 
beginning was so Jate, and that, during the execution, refreshments 
were distributed—distracting the attention of the amateurs; but an 
authority told me, that it was in accordance with English customs to 
interrupt the music, so we must be content with the intended politeness, 
rs we cunnot subscribe to the historical accuracy of the givers of the 
tes. 


THE TRIP TO VERSAILLES ON SUNDAY. 


The Sunday’s visit to Versailles"was not without its vicissitudes, The 
lion of the féte, the Lord Mayor, arrived so late, that even the frigid 
Chinaman, who had been as much stared at as the Lord Mayor, was 
out of patience, and gave himself an extra fanning. The curious in 
natural history are aware that the Arabs in the desert watch with in- 
tense anxiety the descent of birds, because where they fall there is a 
chance of water. The experienced travellers who were with the Mayor 
at Versailles followed him through all the mazes of the grounds, acl- 
mired, like his Lordship, the playimg of the hidden military bands, as 
well as of the fountains, in the fond expectation that where a Mayor 
would stop, there would food for the inward man be found. But, alas 
for all human hopes, the Mayor was an unlucky bird for the London 
Arabs; there was no bujfét—no refreshment room—not even the ghost 
of an Amiens gowter, in the way of cakes and champagne. he Mayor, 
after he had done with the troubled waters, disappeared by a military 
manceuvre of a flank march, and a gate of iron shut out the aspirants 
for a feed, leaving only the resources of a small cabaret, with stale 
sponge cakes, wishy washy table beer, or red ink ordinaire, ‘The retreat 
of the citizens by the left and right banks of the Seine railroad was 
disastrous, and the nearest houses to the station were besieged for dinner, 
the knowing pioneers, however, seeking for the lively and hospitable 
Chaumiére, where a good cuisine can be found, 


THE PRESIDENTS FETE AT ST. CLOUD ON MONDAY. 


Monday's maosic at St. Cloud was very delightful—invisible bands of 
music being heard amongst the trees, and their charming playing, 
combined with the murmuring of the waters, and the presence of a serune 
sunny sky, with the feeling of a balmy atmosphere, formed a most 
delicious ensemble. When one of the bands was executing the music of 
Boieldieu’s “ Dame Blanche,” in which the touching melody of * Robin 
Adair” is introduced, associations of bygone days were evidently pre- 
senting themselves to the devoted Royalist, to the staunch Imperialist, 
and to the steadfast Orleanist. The locality to each adherent of a fallen 
banner was replete with reminiscences. As we saw the Pope's Internun- 
cio walking in the grounds, and looked upon the Archbishop of Paris 
and divers Bishops promenading with their attendant priests—as we 
gazed upon the myriads of stars, orders, erosses, ribons, and decorations 
that were exhibited,as we regarded the line of Cuirassiers in the gilued 
saloons of ceremonial—doubts were raised in the mind, if we were 
enjoying ourselves under the Republic; and this reflection brings me to 
mention a very remarkable fact. From Boulogne, on Friday, to the hour 
I write, I have never heard the “ Marseillaise,” nor even a whistle from 
a gamin of the “Chant des Girondins.” But J heard our National 
Anthem, at Boulogne, cheered tremendously. 1 was struck with amaze- 
ment at the enthusiasm with which it was received at Amiens by the 
National Guards, the officers of the line, and by the population; and, at 
St. Cloud, yesterday, the sensation of “God save the Queen” was no 
less marked on the part of the French auditory. Has this demonstration, 
then, been simply an acs of Roles towards us, or was there somethiny: 
of a deeper emotion in the Gallic heart, at the display of enthusiasm for 
our monarchical air? Haying nothing to do with politics, I shall not 
attempt to reply to these queries—I state the fact, your readers 
may draw their own conclusions. r 

‘The féte began at three o'clock, and terminated at dusk. At five 
o'clock the Lord Mayor was received in the gardens by the President of 
the Republic. The Prince had promenaded through the grounds with 
the Marchioness of Normanby on his arm, and a long suite, the entire 
afternoon, dain the honours of the Palace with much grace and affa- 
bility. ‘The invitations had been liberally extended to all the chiof 
civil and military authorities as well as to the foreign visitors. ‘The 
banquet in the Orangery was attended with great confusion, owing to 
the rush of subaltern officers, who seemed little disposed to imitate the 
polite bearing of the host towards strangers. 


THE GRAND OPERA ON MONDAY NIGHT. 


T was present at the 103rd representation of Meyerbeer’s “ Prophete,” 
on Monday night, at the Grand Opera. Again hearing this magniti- 
cent work, caused me to regret that the curtailments in the 
Royal Italian Opera have been so injudiciously and remorselessly done. 
T alluda particularly to the end of the first act, and to the cuts in the 
trio in the tent scence, a piece which creates here always an immense 
effect. We are also a long way behind in our dance arrangements in 
this opera. If only to see the skating scene here, Paris is worthy of a 
visit; so exquisite are the groupings, so perfect the ensemble. On the 
other hand, we beat the French execution in orchestral and choral 
points, with the exception of artistic delicacy and quality, ia which 


reasonable, The conductor was evidently vexed at the lateness of the 
hour of beginning, but his forces seemed resolved that there should be 
a good notion entertained of their capabilities, for the opening chorus 
from Rossini’s “Siege of Corinth” (a work well worthy of bsing 
produced in London) was spiritedly sung, As at the Conservatoire, | 
the lady choralists were dressed in white, and the gentlemen in’ 
black, some of the principals 
choruses. The “Oberon” overture was vigorously attacked, and created 
quite a sensation: there is more delicacy in the undercurrent of 
instrumentation than at our Philharmonic concerts; but I prefer Coata’s 
energetic taking of the last movement to Girard’s cold, mechanical 
beat. After the old-fashioned and dreamy chorus from Ramean’s 
“Castor and Pollux”’—not very smoothly done, by the way, the de- 
fective intonation being remarked—we had a slashing reading of Fos- 
sini’s “Gazza Ladra” overture; the ey ee for the wood band, 
ili ‘rolls of the side-drums, 

lity of this admirable 


shoe 


of the Grand Opera juining in the) ° 


! at one extremity of which was located an excellent military 


French artistes canuot be rivalled, Of the new tenor, Chapuis, in Jean 
of Leyden, nothing ean be favourably written, Mille. Masson's Fides 
is a sorry substitute for Viardot; but if the representatives of the three 
Anabapltists in London coul witness the three actors here, a very dil- 
ferent effect. might be drawn from these ill- used parts at Covent Garden, 
Mame. Ugalde has returned to the Opéra Comique—a theatre she ought 
never to leave. The third lyric theatre is in active progress and will 
din September, ‘Ihe hopes of the Grand Opera are on Scribe 
and Halévy’s “Wandering Jew,” for which the decorations are preparing, 

regards Gounod, the commission he has received to write a 
five-act opera, will suffica to show that he has made areal artistic im- 
pression, i not a financial one, by his “Sapho.” Great: exertions are 
making to urge Meyerbeer to hasten his “Africaine;” but the Berlin 
composer will take his time, as he did with the “ Hu, ” and 
“Prophete,” only he must recollect that he has not the same time be- 
fore him at his age, if he means to give his own traditions for the ex- 
ecution of his new work. : 


FETE ON TUESDAY AT THE BRITISH EMBASSY. 


ntifully ornamented lawn of the edit 
band. By | 
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Cr four o'clock, the lawn and alleys were crowded with 
pyr apt society, in addition to the foreigners of note for 
the moment in the French capital. Nothing could be more charming 
and brilliant than the toilettes of the ladies, and many of the guests 
wore their orders and decorations, Ros 

Several buffets were laid ont in the interior of the building, accessible 
from the gardens through parterres of flowers. These buffets were 
served in profusion with all the delicacies of the season, and with the 
finest and most rare products of the French, Spanish, Portuguese, and 


German vineyards. At 8ix o'clock the company commenced a reluctan ; 


treat. ¢ 
cae the distinguished visitors filling the Embassy and 


the gardens were the President of the Republic, his aunt, the Prin- ; 
cess Stéphanie, Prince Paul of Wirtemberg, Prince Poniatowski | 
Prince Murat, Prince Lievestein, Monsignor Garibaldi (Nuncio of his | 


Holiness the Pope), several of the l'ronch Ministers, including M. and 


Mame. Léon Faucher, the Prefect of the Seine (M. Berger), the Go- | 


varnor of the Bank of France (Count d’Argout), the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, Earl Granville, Lady Augusta Hailyburton, Lord Frederick 


Hallyburton, the Misses Kennedy Erskine, Lord Ebrington, | 
Lord Albemarle, Lord and Lady Wharnelifle, the Hon. James | 
Stuart Wortley and Lady, Lord and Lady Gray of Gray, Lord | 
Dunkillin, the Hon. E. Phipps, the Hon. Spencer Cowper, the , 


Hon, Lady Dering and Miss Humilton, General Sir John 
Barcopde Capiaih Btopferd Claremont, Captain Stretfield and Mr. 


Lumley (Ist and 2d Lite Guards), General Carrilet, General Roguet, | 
Vinee Pecapny MM. Estanlan, Fleury, and Bacciochi; Major | 


Nicholson, Drs. Oiliffe and Sutherland, Mr. Graham Vivian, Mr. kti- 
cardo, Mr. Bright, M.P., Mr. Fitzroy, M.P., Mr. Shepherd (Chairman 


of the Kast India Company), Mrs, and Miss Shepherd, Mr. Hankey | 
(Governor of the Bank ef England) and lady, Sir Anthony Perier, | 


Mr. Brown, M.P.,Mr. and Mrs, Woolaston Blake ; the Austrian, Russian, 


Prussian, Danish, Swedish, Bavarian, Hanoverian, Baden, and Bohe- | 


ian Ministers and their ladies; the Count de Thomar, M. Santa 
Cru z, the Hon, W. Stuart, the Hon. Richard Edwardes, Mr. Paget, Mr, and 


Mrs. Brinsley Sheridan, the Lord Mayor of London; Aldermen Salo- | 


Humphery, Wize, Wilson, &c.; Mr. W. Cubitt (engineer), the 
Sheriffs of Canon elect, M. and Mame. Sallandrouze, Mr. Pickford, 
(British Consul at Paris), the Lord Provost of Aberdeen, the Sheriffs 
of Glasgow and Ross-shire, the Mayors of Manchester and Bolton, &e. 


THE BALL AT THE HOTEL DE VILLE, ON TUESDAY NIGHT. 


The night was devoted to the great ball at the Tfétel de Ville, for 
which a eee deal of preparation had been made. Most of the decora- 
tions employed on the night of the banquet and concert remained as 


they were, with many additionai arrangements. Enormous vases of | 
richest porcelain, filled with the choicest flowers of France, lined the 


miagnificent marble staircase, and filled every nicbe along the vast halls 
and throughout the splendid salons of reception, At intervals along 
the interminable corridors, and on the landings of the staircases, 
gigantic candelabra of or moulu, exquisitely ornamented, and ro- 
spiendent with wax tapers, threw a softened brilliancy over the 


flowers, the statues, the fountains, and the gay visitors, which could | 


t have been given by the most powerful gas lights. The dancing 
Bh confined bs the trots state saloon, which bad been previously 


the scene of the banquet. The banners of many nations still floated 


aily above the heads of thecompany ; the wreaths of brightest flowers 
hay from the parterres reveled in the light of myriads of tapers. The 
band was placed in the orchestra made on the occasion of the concert. 


‘At nine o'clock the company began to throng together, and by soon | 


after ten there was little room to spare in the principal salons. It is said 
that 800 invitations were issued, and mest assuredly there must have 
been that number in the Hotel de Ville between ten and eleven o'clock, 


‘At the latter hour the President arrived and walked round the suite of | 


rooms with the Marchionessof Normanby, lollowed closely by the British 


bassador, the Lord Mayor, the Ambassadors of other Courts, Lord I 
oon aa several ofour Saris) aud a number of French officials, It | 


was with the utmost difliculty that way could be cared for the party, 80 
densely packed was the assemblage, by whom the Prince appeared to 
be cordially welcomed. The heat in most of the apartments was in- 
supportable, a very few of the lofty windows having been left open, 
so that it’ was impossible to remain long in them, and the ebb 
and flow of the bodies to and from the great central 
court for fresh air was continuous, A This ie had ae 
arranged ith reat taste as a flower garden; a  foun- 
tain sr bier the centre amidst a mass of beautiful 
foliage, whilst around the exterior were placed benches, covered with 
silk damask, huge candelabra, and outside all, long rows of the most 
delicate flowering plants, both native and exotic. ‘Lhe freshness and 
quietude of this pleasant retreat contrasted most agreeably with the 
noisy and heated scenes above; its stillness was broken by the splashing 
of the fountain, and the soft strains of distant music and many voices. 
‘Thither, amongst. others, Prince Louis strolled, accompanied by one or 
two of his friends, and chatted with some of the English gentlemen, 
evidently enjoying as much as any one the agreeable freshness of the 


spot. PF 

he various salons, as were the dresses of the French, both 
iv Pe militaire, tho ehict attraction seemed to be the court costume 
worn by several of! our countrymen, and the miliary dress of some 
officers, the simple richness of which contrasted favourably with the 
gaudy finery and tinsel decorations of the French generals, Amongst, 
the Parisian ladies flowers took took the lead in decoration, whether of 
the head or elsewhere, while in the colours the favourites were decidedly 
white and blue. 4 

‘As usual, there was no lack of ices and iced drinks; but, amidst such 
a vast crowd, it was diflicult to obtain a supply—the more sv as the re- 
freshments were issued by small detachments through little doors in 
remote corners of the rooms. In this particular our Parisian friends 
would do well to take a lesson from us. 

By one o'clock, numbers of the guests began to leave, oppressed, no 
doubt, by the excessive heat and want of fresh air. At two, the rooms 
‘were perceptibly thinning, much to the satisfaction of these who were 
bent on keeping it up. At three o'clock, dancing was proceeding 
rather more vigorously than before ; and not a few were Found who 
were thus engaged when the clock struck four, soon after which there 
was a pa break up. We have rarely heard more eflective o:ches- 
tral music than at this ball. 5 

The Hotel de Ville is a very remarkable edifice: it was commenced 
in 1523, after the designs of an Italian architect, Boccaridora, but it has 
been fiequently repaired and beautitied, especially in Louis Philippe’s 
reign. ‘The apartments are extensive, handsome, and commodious, 
The principal hail is a vast parallelogram. On looking at the gay 
throng of ‘l'uesday, reminiscences were raised of the strange scenes wit- 
nessed in the interior, Louis XVI. was brought from Versailles here by 
the mob, and exhibited from the windows. During the three days, 
fighting of 1830, the Hotel de Ville was taken and retaken several 
times, It was herein that Louis Philippe was proclaimed Lieutenant- 
General of the kingdom, and, subsequently, King. It was here that 
the “ Gouvernement Provisoire” proclaimed the Republic in 1848, and 
hell for some days their sittings, It was here that Caussididre installed 
himself as Prefect of Police, and the orgies of his followers took place. 


I saw the edifice at that period, and could not help contrasting the 
costumes of the ruffians who were then in mn, with the gay 


tuilettes of the ancien régime so frequently seen on Tuesday night. 


THE REVIEW ON WEDNESDAY. 


There is a story of a German Prince, who, after entertaining a 
powerfil visitor and bestowing upon him all the attention ‘which the 


most magnificent and courtly hospitality could suggest, sent the | 


whole of his standing army to escort him home. Jn a somewhat 
similar manner, the Parisians, after providing their English guests 
with balls, concerts, and banquets, invite them to wiltess one of the 
grandest, displays that have been seen in France; although, 
to avoid an entire resemblance to the German Prince, and to prevent 
the possibility of a compliment being in any way misunderstood, the; 
follow it up with a the same evening at their princi 
beer tins of is devoted expressly to the celebration of the 
god feeling existing between the two countries. The Review, which 
took place on Wednesday Jast, in the Champ de Mars, must be con- 
sidered, then, aa the yrand tableau of a holiday entertainment, in 
ich the fountains of Versuilles and the ball at the Hétel de 
le were two of the most beautiful scenes. No series of 
“tes can terminate satisfactorily in Paris without a review. 


A dinner without a dessert, a ball without a supper, or even | pany has taken place, the officer 
cases and smoke their cig: 
take out their pouches and smoke th 

On Wednesday last, however, 
had put on its holiday manners with its 
long as a review is not a battle, polish’ 
ments, and a good theatrical style of dr 
ice of the troo) 
ardent soldier or the most fashio: 
the rive droite appeared boiling with 
what the legions of the rive 
cohorts of the rive gaw 
to flow from the rive droite. 
regards dress, are now in Paris 
something to the accoutrements 
accoutrements are also indebted for theirs to th 
the “braves” who wear them, 

On contemplatin: 


a quadrille without the last figure, would not be more incom- 
plete. And it is not surprising that a grand review should be an object 
of so much interest in a country like France, where the standing aimy 
is so recruited, and is so large, that nearly all families must have some 
friend or relative actually employed in the service. There the military 
idea is exhibited as well in the sports of the children as in the trousers 
ofthe men. The wish to be mistaken for a soldier is as evident in the 
case of the mechanic, who delights in Sunday garments approximating 
as closely as possible to a regimental pattern, as in that of the child, who 
prefers strutting about with an impracticable gun over his shoulder, 
and, alas! a too practicable drum at his side, to the more active, but 
less glorious pursuits of cricket and leap-frog. Look again at the 
French vaudevilles, one-third of which have a soldier for their hero; 
whereas, in England, a private in the Guards of the present day becomes 
useless for dramatic purposes directly we separate him from the police- 
man and the ordinary class of low-comedy mucrae 

If we consider the military feeling in France, which proceeds from 
actual love of destructiveness, as separated from the taste for theatrical 
display, is it not shown in the inordinate number of booths devoted to 
shooting patrons which are to be found outside every barrier, at all 
the fairs, large or small, and anently in that part of the Champs 
Elysées which is generally given up to amusements of the Greenwich 
Fair description? Aud these are no ordinary arenas for the display of 
proficiency in the use of fire-arms. Some of the meaner ones, which are 
Ppatronised by the more quiet order of destructionists, are certainly pro- 
vided with the ordinary target to which we are accustomed in the 
galleries of our native land, and nothing more; but every keeper of a 
shooting-booth with the slightest pretensions to bloodthirstiness, fur- 
nishes his marksmen with a hideous human figure, on which the heart 
is painted in brilliant red, without much regard to anatomy, but at the 
same time in such a pesition, that a bullet piercing a corresponding 
part of a live biped would cause very unpleasant consequences. ‘These 
latter are, of course, intended for the use of homicides in general; but 
tho amateur murderer of a particular individual is not left uncared for, 
provided always that his wished-for victim be of suflicient elevation in 
the social seale. Many of the buoths are filled entirely with plaster 


French is now fired at more often in the course of one hour than the 
original was during his entire reign. M. Guizot may be perforated 


through his spectacles at an equally economical rate. 


in Jondon, or at the Cirque in Paris, must feel unbounded delight at 


than sufficient to ruin a management backed by the united capital of 


| all the theatres in Europe. Indeed, the theatre in Paris which is par- 
ticularly devoted to military representations, wouid soon have to close of Grenelle and the Bois de Houlogne a 
its doors, if the Champ de Mars were once to enter into competition with A general order had been i 
it. \We admit, that an interest is excited on bebalf of the heroes of from certain parts of the s 
Jt was not long after that hour w: 
viewing his troops in actual life; but. what can equal the series of of the so excitable Parisians 
maguiticent tableaux presented to us in the latter instance? and how determined to get good pla 


warlike dramas which is not at all felt in the case of a general re~ 


superior is the training of the supernumeraries! 


for us, in the absence of any vflicial document, to give any precise idea 


the army of the left bank was the richer as regards eavalry, while that 
of the night had more ieee 
On the eve of the day fixed for the Review, an announcement aj 


their duties without experiencing an al 


engagement towards sunset. 


time, for introducing the cannon’s roar too abiupUy after the “sounds 


of revelry by nigtt.’ Besides, many of the officers who had to fair on our 
serve in one or other of the hostile armies destined to meet in pate from 
friendly warfare, were old campaigners at the Italian Opera, and had of the right bank, indignant at the v 
seen much hard service at the Opera ball and Café Anglais: it is well from the army of the left, not 
followed them into the Char 


known that such heroes exhibit the greatest physical endurance during 


an entire night, and even refrain from retiring to rest until ake has thrashing in the presence of 


nearly broken; but it is also believed that early rising is not en' 


in any article of their military code. Be this as it may, the sham fight bank now thou 
was put off until the heat should have passed away. If real fights were ral Guillabert, with the 

ane subsided, we imagine that gauche” met with the 
few would take place at all; but the army on the left bank of the Seine and we have no doubt that the 
had no idea of postponing its attack on its hated rival one moment the distinguished visitors present. 
considering the confined space, were exe= 
‘The charges of the cavalry were 
e dragoons and carabiniers. The 
advantage. Several accidents oc- 


postponed until all unnecessary warmt! 


later than four r,t, and, accordingly, on the morning of the battle, the 


streets were crowded and thesbopsempty. Tradesmen gave uy allidea | cuted with the greatest p 


of profitand lossforthe day, and closed theirestablishmentsto beta! 


cess. 


But it was time for more serious display when th 
of the comparative numbers of the two armies; butit would appear that bank was seen to exhibit unmistakeable intention 
pee The assault was soon commenced, 
a bri we across the Seine, sever 
in their boats, and, under the protection of their fir 
peared in the journals, and on placards posted about the city, to the artillery, a line of bouts was at last ¢ 
effect that the President of the Republic, taking into consideration the talions immediately passed in order to 
extreme heat of the weather, had resolved to postpone the military ope- while two others. who had at the sam 
rations from eleven in the morning until four in the afternoon, at which attacked it on the right; and four others, 
period there appeared some potnlity of the soldiers going through bridge, threatened it from the front. 
most mortal fatigue ; for the heat simultancously ; and we certainly thoug! 
during the two previous days had been soexceasive, that a “ simulacre the army of the left bank were going to 
de combat” at noon would have been scarcely preferable to an actual when suddenly a body of soldiers rushed do’ 
the ground behind it in sufficient numbers 
And there were other good and valid reasons why no such amuse- part of the army of the left to beat a retreat 
ment should commence at an early hour on Wednesday. For the ball after which they destroyed the line of bo 
at the Hotel de Ville, on the night previously, had been kept up to an across the river, and formed again in th 
unusually late hour, and there was no necessity, in the present happy protection of the artillery and cavalry, 
‘The review commenced ut four o’clock, and 
rt to chronicle a di 
e admirable manne 


The ap 


treatment: 


The various movements, 


the idea of entire cessation from business, nevertheless forsook their curred, owin 
counters for several hours; most of the Parisian idlers, all the visitors | Republic ro 


from Great Britain (and Paris, to borrow a mili 


out of doors even before the sun had attai 
recommence its present popular process of scorching ped 


which their French 
appear only capable of an ironical interpretation, 


Paris was gone through in the morning. ‘The troops during this 


admirers are so fond of applying to them will | President, who wore th 
before six o'clock ; th 

Although the actual operations were not to commence until the | imposing. 
afternoon, a great deal in the way of marching through the streets of | troops: we estimated them at 30,000; viz. 4000 
infantry. All the membe: 


al 


i rapidly up to one dismoun 

term, is now lite- | extent of his hurts. The Prince rode a ma: 

rally oceupied by the English), in fact, the Pepalaen generally, were | style of riding was universally 
nt 


two aides-ce-camp. 
an inch of their lives—the sun which will inevitably send back “ the Captain Stretfield and Mr. Esnuley: of the Ist an 
blond misses of Albion” with such complexions, that the epithet | were in full uniform, 


ars among 


it was evident th: 


gauche were preparin 
he were evident), 
The finest regiments p 

3 and certainly, i 


i our manners, have, 
f rendering them mo: 


en of? and it is 
ning something 


aed, by which ing 
eof war was forbid 
hon signs of excitement on the 
became apparent. 
x | places hurried to the scen: 
to the hours during which they would have to wai 
‘Lhe authorities, however, on the present occasion, determined to give which they would be scorched; and long before thi 
as much dramatic interest as possible to the operations of the army of marked out, the Champ de Mars contained a suf 
Paris; and, accordingly, the official programme, as published in the persons to have made the fortune of 
Moniteur de 1 Avmée, mmmounced a simulacre de combat, or sham figbt, to their object Leen to witness one of his 
take place between two hostile armies, stationed on opposite sides of the de Mars is not exclusively a military 
Seine. The army on the left side of the Seine occupied Grenelle and been trodden for months past by the most skilful A 
the Champ de Mars, and consisted of General Guillabert’s division, a ever beheld, but M, Poitevin and Mad 
brigade of cavalry, a reserve composed of the cavalry of the Republican carriage, and Madame P 
guard, and two brigades of artillery. The army of the right bank making it their starting- 
\ occupied the Trocadero and the Bois de Boulogne, and was composed of late the Champ de Mars has aimost forfeited 
two divisions, commanded by Generals Carrilet aud Levasseur, and four. has been dedicated more to the g. 
brigades of artillery, under the command of General Carrilet. The war; and the commander of the army of Paris, 
number of men engaged is not stated, but is set down by military seen there tar less frequently than M Poitevin® 
amateurs at from twenty-five to thirty thousand, It is also impossible with a phatton and two horses attached to it, 


‘oitevin’s horses, hay 
place for their weekly w 


‘od of the winds th 


ral companies of volts 


content with repulsin, 
mp ie pis and 
n the | one of the most bri! 
forced collected “in this or any other field of battle.” 
ght fit to run for it, and according! 


) recision. 
ethem- much admired, especially those of th 
selves to the field of action. Others, unable to reconcile themselves to | hussars also showed to the utmost 
to the riders losing t 


A 


8 of this company will take out their 
the privates; and the 
eit pipes by the side of the officers. 
at the army of Paris 
grande tenue ; and, certainly, sv 
ved muskets, splendid accoutre- 
fap Poe eaten to its suc- 
3 accordingly all ths ns 
tailor could caine cht 


privates will 


‘he army of 
at the thoughts of 
ig for them; and the 
for the blood so soon 
sically, as well as 
S the soldiers ows 
nificent appearance, thio 
@ manly appearance of' 


g these picked regiments hurrying to 
absolutely mortifying to think Hs what an pb bad 
have been Jaid under contribution for the g 
war; how every improvement in science w. 
to. ears the happiness of mankind 
turned to purposes of destruction; how diseoveri 
have had the effect, of softening o val 
terity, been made the means o 
one of the best cavalry regiments in Paris; 
horses (for the French cavalry are the best 
France), and observe all the latest imp: 
stirrups, and spurs exhibited in the equipments, 
carbines have percussion locks; while many 
whose class they were originaliy invented by a 
| vidual). is obliged to make uncertain attem: 
| birds with @ steel and flint fuwling-piece. 
have made great improvements in certai 
Manufactures; and, accordingly, an oflice 
has a blade which would do honour to Saladin or the 
sect legs of mutton in Leicester- 
busts of unpopular ministers, The image of the late King of the | table d’héte you can’t find a knife 
potato through the middle. 
vented before the steam-gun was spok 
with bullets at the rate of three for one sous, and M. Thiers may be shot ' just when the electric telegraph is attai 
| that. we hear of an electric cannon, 
Moreover, a really grand review must have attractions even fora portion to the power to do good possessed b 
member of the Peace Congress; and any person who has ever derived which suggested it. In the meanwhile, 
the least gratification from witnessing a military spectacle at, Astley’s, has derived some advantages from the one 
g inally intended for war alone: gun 
seeing mancenyres executed, with all the precision of “real soldiers,” ing out the crooked little flues of ol 
by a troupe, the engagement of which for a single day would be more be thoroughly cleansed by any other process. 
But we must return to our armies on the oj 
In order to prevent general inconvenince, 


their posts, it is 
he arts of peace 
reater glory of the art of 
hich has been calculated 
shortly afterwards 
which should only 
with Satanic dex- 
re ferocious, 
look at the breed of the 
mounted equestrians in 
ents in saddles, bridles, 

Of course, too, all the 
4 rural sportsman (for 
peaceably disposed indi- 
p:s on the lives of small 
During the peace the French 
in departments of hardwave 
dragoon regiment 
; i gentlemen who bi- 
Square; while at an ordinary Parisian 
sufliciently sharp to cut a hard-boile 
had the steam-engine been in- 
only yesterday, 
like perfection, 
do evil in exact pro- 
y the humanising inyention 
we must not forget that. peace 
: Ls siripiansible sg Which wag ori- 
powder is frequently used for clear- 
ld-fashioned mores cae eae 


» Which could not 


pposite banks of the Seine, 
» Anu (oO render the vecupation 
no great difliculty. 
ress and egress to and 
den afier ten och 


People who were 
e, Without regard 
t, and the sun by 
of Sicige had been 
cient number of 
M. Poitevin, the atrenatit; had 
popular ascents ; fer the Champ 

nly have its sands 
rabian acrobats we 
ame Poitevin, and M, Poitevin's 
@ been ia the habit of 
anderings in the air, Of 
all claims to its title; it 
¢ an to the god of 
with his staff, has been 
with his wiunphal car 


ie army of the left 
s of attacking the 
necessary to form 
igeurs Crossed over 
e and that of the 
‘onstructed, over which two bat- 
attack the Trocadero on the left 3 
l the Buidge of Jena, 
er®, who had crossed the same 
These three attacks were made 
at General Guillabert and 
have it all their own way, 
wn from the Trocadero and 
to make it advisable on the 
» and to repass the bridges ; 
ats which had been thrown 
¢ Champ de Mars under the 


perhaps it would only be 
rawn battle, which ‘stall we could peti 
hich both sides behaved. ‘The army 
inprovoked and uncalied-for attack 
ig the enemy, actually 
gave them a complete 
liant assemblages ever 
‘The army of the left 
ly did so under Gene- 
greatest success. In fine, the “ armée dela rive 
t which its insolent conduct deserved, 
gave the greatest satisfaction to 


heir seats. The President of the 
ted hussar to ascertain the 
gnificent charger, and his 


admired, With hi 183 
a sufficient altitude to| @ strange admixture of uniforms. Marshal Nitrest names 


lestrians within | sent with Was pre~ 


John Burgoyne 
1 2nd Life Guards, 


The troops did not begin to defile before the 


he uniform of a General of the National Guard 
passing of the cavalry in full trot was very 
culations were made as to the number of 


cavalry, and 26,000 
rs of the Peace Congress had’ been invited 


formance pee a far more military aspect, in the conventional | to this review, and we recognised Mr. Bright, M.P., in one of the tri- 
bunes. The light infantry, particularly the Chasseurs of Vin- 


sense of the word, than is usually the case. The discipline of the 


French army does not, as a general rule, enforce the same rigid atten- | cennes, attracted the highest admiration, 


tion to personal deportment in the individual, and uniform action in the | astonishing, 


masses, which we find in our own. 


t ° ira Their activity is 
and their steadiness in mixing amongst the masses of 


Whole regiments march out of | charging cavalry won universal applause—{or, sham as the fighting 


step, and in an apparently slovenly manner; while the muskets of | was,1t became a reality to many of these skirmishers, three or four 


1) men, instead of being all turned in the same direction, rise | whom were drived down by the horses, and severel 
towards the sky at 2000 different degrees of elevation. It is | seven o'clock before the review was over, and the 
held by the French officers, that the seemingly aay ely mode of march- | populace was as animated a spectacle as the aseembled 

ier to get over more | On the field of battle. The Prince was very 1 
re- | not cordially; 


ing, whether graceful or otherwise, enables the 
ground than the more formal and messured tread adopted by fancy 
the muskets of a regiment in marching order should be shouldered so 
as to form parallel lines one with the other; but it is deemed essential 
that this regiment should know how to bring them all to bear on the 
same object at the same moment. The barrels of the fire- 
arms used by the French army are certainl, 
able for brilliancy; and the aun is not reflected 


it makes them look very pretty, it at the same time renders them ex- 
tremely liable to burst. is attention to the essential and useful, and 
the nelect of the ornamental uud worse than useless, part of the mili- 


he was generally saluted with cries o! 
giments, such as our Foot Guards, It is considered unimportant that | leon”—we heard no mention of the Re 


ly injured. It was past 
return to Paris of the 
masses of soldiers 
espectfully received, if 
f “ Vive Napo- 


THE GRAND OPERA ON WEDNESDAY NIGHT. 


* The 


then 3 
form 


ip 


sified. After the sham fi 
on the Boulevards leading 


performance which took place this night at the Grand Opera, in 
not remark- | honour of the guests of London, was a magnificent 
, % m them in so | vitationg were thus ex 
pleasing a manner as the military amateur might wish: the fact is, | Mercredi, 6 Aoit. 185 

they omit to polish their muskets with sand-paper, because, although | ville de Paris & Messieurs les Cominissaires déi 
Universcile de Londres ;” 


‘he in- 
assed :—* Académie Nationale de Musique, je 
Reéprésentation extraordinaire offerte par 
jégués de I'Exposition 
* and the number of the reserved place was 
ight in the Champ de Mars, the crowds 
to the Rue Lepelleticr, anxious to 


tary profession is carried to such an extent Loot during an ordinary | obtain a glimpse of the lion of the capital, the Lord Mayor. The rows 
ed hee 


, When a temporary cessation in the 
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any one com- " of chairs before all the carts were increased tenfeld ; and, as at the corner 
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———SS 
of the street leading to the opera-house there were gas illuminations. 
nothing could be more animated than the aspect of the vast populace, 
The exterior of the theatre was lighted up with garlands of gas-lights. 
At eight o'clock the first act of “ La Juive,” of Halevy, was com- 
menced, but few of the foreigners invited having arrived, owing to the 
lateness of the hour at which the review ended. At the Corinthian 
columns of the proscenium, and at those of the angles of the facade of 
the boxes, Pele flags were clustered, a large eagle being a Te- 
markable object in the centre of each group of flags. The beautiful 
music in the first act of this work, comprising the lovely melody of the 
Cardinal, with its elegant orchestral under-eurrent, the serenade of 
Leopold, and the septuor of the drinking chorus, were but 
indifferently executed; but Mdlle. Poinsot and Gueymard, the tenor, 
by their energy in the finale, * Oh, ma fille cherie,” created a great effect. 
The Lord Mayor arrived towards the close of the first act, but was 
not recognised by the audience: not so the Chinese, over his head, in 
the public boxes, who was again the observed of albobservers. At 
the beginning of the fourth act (the third at Covent-Garden) Lord 
Normanby and Lord Granville joined the Lord Mayor; and just as the 
duo finale between Malle. Poinsot (Valentina) and M. Gueymard 
(Raon!) was ended, the President of the Republic entered his box, on 
the first tier on the stage, next to that occupied by the English Am- 
bassador. No recognition of Prince Louis Napoleon took place on the 

rt of the auditory: he had changed his dress of a General of the 
pedis of Honour to that of a private gentleman. He looked in 
excellent health and spirits, as if quite satistied with his day’s campaign 
in the Champ de Mars, 


Teftéle, 
Se, 23 


M. 


&c., has written some charming music, yocal and choregraphic, 
Arthur Saint-Léon (husband of Cerito) has arranged the incidental 


t of the nations by the 
representatives I havenamed. The ode opened with France calling on the 
Patrie to sing to Peace, Art, and Labour, in harmony with the Muses ; 
and the chorus echoed the voice of France, After this eloquent exor- 
dium, France announced that “l'Angleterre aux yeux bleus” (Saxon, 
we presume) had quitted the Crystal Palace to be present at the French 
Sites: the Maitresse des Mers (the ruler of the sea) and a flourish of 
brass introduced the ations, around whom the chorus grouped grace- 
fully—an imposing cortége, in wh'ch there was a car, surrounded with 
clouds, on which (the car) /ngland, Labour, Commerce, Manufactures, 
and the Arts guided the nations towards Glory, with Peace serenely look- 
ing on. France then addressed Hngland, in what is designated in after- 
dinner phraseology a “neat speech ;” and Lnyland responds ;— 


© ma scour, une reine a pour la Liberté 
Elevé d'un régard mon Palais enchanté, 


Or, in plain worda, that our gracious Queen, for the sake of liberty, had 
improvised an enchanted palace; and then Malle. Masson, equally 
complimentary, as the Anglican deputy, told her sister (France) that 
she produced under her “bean soleil” dainty wines. Stie insists that 
the two countries should remain united by a thousand harmonies, and 
that they should bea cordial pair for the “ genre humain.” Then, re- 
joined France, very characteristically, “Let us cement our bymen by a 
dance ;”and England, likea primadonna ina grand opera, being conducted 
to a veat, the dance began with some forty damselsdressed in the national 
colours (tri-coloured), the groups depicting the suspended banner of 
Republican France “After this the nations had a turn, each with an 
appropriate emblem—Jrance, with a lance; Fengland, with a ship; 
America, with merchandise ; Spain, with its Toledo blade; Turkey, with 
its dancing almées; Prussia, typified by Meyerbeer sounding the 
trumpet of Fame for the “Prophote” and * Huguenots; Russiu, with 
its pickaxe, seeking fur gold in the mines; and Austria holding the 
Italian lyre. This dance musi¢ of Adam was enchanting; and after 
the divers pas, a hymn was sung eulogistic of the arts of Peace and 
Labour; and, finally, the Crystal Palace appeared in the midst of an 
allegory in honour of Commerce and Arts. 

‘The delegates of the Exhibition had, most assuredly, little reason to 
be critical touching M. de Banville’s inspirations, and’M. Adam’s melo- 
dious developments thereo!, That such an ode should have been pre- 
sented at a national opera-house in France, must be looked upon as one 
of the most remarkable demonstrations of the age—a reaction in public 
opinion between the rivalities and jealousies of two nations that may 
lead to the most important results, 


CONCLUSION OF THE FETES, 


With the porformance at the Grand Opera on Wednesday night, 
ended the grand | given with such hospitality by the Ville de 
Paris to the Commissioners of the Exhibition, and to the civic autho- 


rities of London, Besides the public entertainments, the guests were 
cordially received at the private houses of their friends ; and déjeiners 
& la fourchette, and diners at the famed restaurants, abounded. “Men ‘of 
all shades of public opinion met in friendly converse; violent antago- 
nism was cooled down to mutual toleration; and the past, present, and 
future were canvassed with calmness by the extremes of all parties. 

A goneral spirit of candour seemed to prevail as to the 
respective-claims for superiority in each country; the advantages of 
very opposite forms of government were discussed, with the evident 
desire to arrive at a pacific solution of all intricate systems. ‘These 
meetings were perhaps some of the most curious resulis of these /étes, 

and may lead to very important results. It is impossible to eul iogise 
teo highly the disposition on the part of the public, as well as of the 
anthorities, to bestow every attention on the visitors. If an English- 
man found himself in a train or ina public room, without the facility 
of describing his feelings or wants in fluent. French, ready 
interpreters were soon and often the eloq 


obs eet capital, Many 
ny prejudices dispelled, 
corrected, many enmities ended, and Dany friendabine: comentade pare 
exclaimed with fervour a once well-known hater of the English to one 
y f the French, “nous ne pouvons pas 
etre dos amis ardens, soyons au moins des ennemis generéux.” The 
apostrophe was received with enthusiasm in a large circle of dis 
tinguished men of great extremes in politics; and it will not bo with- 
out an echo in both countries, Yes! if we cannot be stanch friends 
with our neighbours, let us, at least, be generous enemies, 
Sep reat pee 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
: E sur present Numer appear the following Eugrayings :— 
(0, 1.—Reception of the Lord Mayor at the rai i 
Chia anon eee yor at the railroad station of the 
0, 2.—Portrait of M. Berger, the Prefect of the Seine. 

No. 3.—Arriyal of the Lord Mayor.at the Hotel de Ville, 

No. 4.—Banquet at the Hotel de Ville. 

No, 5.—Ball at the Hotel de Ville. 

No. 6.—The Grandes Eaux, Versailles, 


Next week we shal! continue to illustr inci 5 % 
eit cnt ected Fes, ate the incidents of these mag. 


| well is 1200 feet ; will carry 20 tons 4 


| ningtree, and Mr. Dempster, who 


M. BERGER, PREFECT OF THE SEINE. 

Our Artists present a very striking portrait of the Prefect of the 
Seine, in thisday’s columns, Jean Jacques Berger was born at Thuri 
(Puy-de-Déme), on the 21st of June, 1790. His father was a paper- 
maker, . At thirteen years of age, M. Berger was sent to the Lycée 
Napoléon, in Paris, to study; and he became an advocate, ultimately 
purchasing the practice of avowé (attorney), in 1819. On the 
29th of July, 1830, he was named Mayor of the second ar- 
rondissement of Paris; and, in 1833, sold his oflice of avoué, to de- 
vote himself exclusively to municipal affairs, In 1837, he was 
elected a deputy. On account of his strong opposition in the Chamber, 
the Ministry, or rather Louis Philippe, dismissed him from the post of 
Mayor; and, against the wishes of the electors, another candidate was 
chosen, In 1842 and in 1845, he was at the head of the poll for Mayor, 
but the Cabinet continued to prefer the candidate with the inferior 
number of votes. In 1846, he was elected depaty, for this very second 
arrondissement, as well as for another place; the electors of the former 
proving that they were resolyed to have him their representative, if 
not their Mayor: M. Jacques Lefebvre was beaten on this occasion, and 
the contest created intense interest throughout the country,so much so, 
that the Ministry, on his re-election as Mayor in Dec., 1847, wascompelled 
to accept him, indicating the increasing strength of the Reform or Repub- 
lican party, M, Berger was present at the famous Chateau Rouge banquet, 
and was elected Commissary of the Banquet of the second arrondisse- 
ment, prior to the revolution of February, 1848. On the 2st, he signed 
the act of accusation against the Ministry. Onthe 25th of February, he 
was maintained Mayor by the Provisional Government, and subse- 
quently he was named Prefect of the Seine, Ilis personal character 
stands high. The Lord Mayor has been his guest at the Hotel de 
Ville, the official residence ot the Seine Prefect. ‘The attention of M. 
Berger towards the English during the fites bas been marked, ; it was 
through him that the Ville de Paris issued its invitations to London, 
He has a tall commanding presence, and he speaks well. 


THE “SPIRIT,” NEW WELLED FISHING SCHOONER. 


Mr. Rosert Huntiey, Greenwich, has lately had built at Sandwich, by 

Mr. James Hood, a beautifully modelled schooner, fitted with a well in 

the centre for fishing purposes, Her 

burden is 116 tons,new measurement. 

Her dimensions are:—length of 

keel, 74 feet; breadth of beam, 18 

feet; depth of hold, 10 feet; length 

of well, 22 feet. 
The peculiarities of this yessel’s 


up, as it seemed, by an unprecedented deluge of rain, 
space of uninterrupted fine weather which had been exp before onr 
arrival. The instruments were landed at an early hour, and there wore suffi- 
cient glimpses of the sun through the clouds to obtain the necessary observa- 
tions for time and tor latitude; and before the commencement of the eclipse each 
observer was told off, with his instruments prepared, and with a code of instruc- 
tions. These, too, were so arranged, that, by division of labour, it was hoped, 
that, although the important part of the eclipse was of so short a duration. and 
the number of phenomena to be noted se many and yarions—that yet none of them, 
whether referring to the purely astronomical bearings of the case, or to cosmical 
or terrestrial physics, could be well lostsight of—that is, weather only permitting, 
but this was by no means so favourable as could have been wished. Still, how- 
ever, the commencement of the eclipse was very fairly observed, and sufficient 
Was seen during its progress to enable the observers to take accnrate notes of 
some spots on the sun, and of mountains on the edge of the moon, so as to be 
prepared to state their degrees of connexion, as regards place, to those wondrous 
tongues of light, and the variations of tne corona, the most inexplicable and the 
most important of all the phenomena presented during a totaleclipse. Further, 
the instant of complete obscuration was observed very accurately, and some in- 
teresting features were remarked, tending to explain anomalies perceived in 
former total eclipses, and indicating a rapid finetuaiion in the degree of bright- 
ness of the sun’s surface. Immeiijately after this, however, the clouds became 
so very thick, that the emersion of the sun was not seen at all, and heavy rain 
beginning soon after, continued throngh the rest of the evening. But the ter- 
restrial phenomena, to which more attention conld be turned on the loss of the 
celestial ones, were of a nature abundantly sufficient to satisfy any soul capable 
of entering into and appreciating the awful andthe sublime. As the totality 
approached, the air felt sensibly colder at every moment, and the darkness 
plainly increased; the clouds seemed to lower, and under the sun was 
seen an appearance of rushing descending streams of them; while the 
sea-birds appeared by their noise to be gathering around the rocks 
for their nightly rest or for shelter. The difference of illumination had alvo 
become very marked on the mountains at different distances, those far from us 
being brought out with a vividness and distinctoess which made our own in- 
creasing gloom the more observab'e, Suddenly, at the moment of totality, the 
very extremity of darkness seemed to fall upon us, Not 80, however, abso~ 
lntely ; for the rain clouds, which closed in the greater part of the horizon, left 

open a strip of sky extending from N.W. to E.N.E., and two or three degrees 
high, and which at this moment became of a dark lurid orange colour, yerging 
from red on one side to greenish on tne other, and enabled us barely to see 
each other by a faint unearthly sort of light. Small hand Jamps, 50 or 60 yards. 
off in a hollow, were as visible asin a dark night, and with their red colour 
contrasted strangely with the general green hue of everything immediately 
around. But the appearance of the country seen through that Jurid opening 
under the clonds was the most appalling. Though standing in the centre of 
the shadow, we could yet, by reason of their great height, see the distant peaks 


for the unusually long 
erienced 


well from those in cod-smacks is, 


the well is divided into three com- 


partments instead of two, and the 


holes through the planks that lead 


into the well, instead of being round, 


are cut longitudinally, or length- 


ways. Each hole may be about six 


inches long and one inch wid 


This improvement is to admit more 


air into the well, and a more free 
circulation of water. The vessel is 


strongly built, and is coppered and 


copper-fastened, 


The Spirit is now engaged in the 


eel trade, carrying living eels from 


Ireland to market. The eeltrade con- 
tinues about four months in the year. 
The remaining part of the twelve 
months she will be employed in the 
Iceland cod fishery. The proprietors 
of this schooner give considerable 
employment to many of the inhabi- 
tants of inland towns in Ireland, 
fishing for eels in locks and lukes, 
&c. Last year they imported up- 
wards of 100 tons of eels from Ire- 
land, the most of them large. 

The cubic contents of water in 


of eels alive, or 3000 cod fish. 
The Spirit was built under the su- 
perintendence and inspection of Mr. 
J. Bishop, Greenwich. s 
To Mr. J. 1. Saunders, Lower 
Thames-street, Mr. Howard, of Man- 


has long advocated fishing improye- 
ments, some credit is due for their 
constant exertions in keeping the 
eereeens question before the pub- 
ic, 


THE TOTAL ECLIPSE IN NORWAY. 


The Scotsman of Saturday last contains an interesting communication from 
ths Astronomer-Royal for Seotland, who proceeded to the western coast of Nor- 
way for the express purpose of witnessing the solar eclipse of July 28, This ac- 
count of the remarkable phenomenon is important, not only as being the first 
which has appeared in this country from any quarter in which the eclipse was 
totwl, but as being probably the only account which we shail have from all that 
part of the line of complete obscuration, bad weather seeming to prevail every- 
where else in the neighbourhood, which was, moreover, one that could hardly 
have been reached but for the unusual assistance which was obtained in the pre- 
sent case. The paper is as ‘ollows :— 

“ After all that has lately appeared in print in various places, it is, perhaps, 
hardly necessary to refer to the extreme importance of a total eclipse being ob- 
served at that narrow strip of the earth’s suriace where it is quite total. ‘There 
it in everything, elsewhere itis nothing. ‘That is, there a darkness approaching 
to that of night is experienced, and a host of interesting phenomena then, and 
then onty, reveal themselves, and iurnish the only clue, which we can ever hope 
for, to the physical nature of the light and heat giving surface of our sun, with 
the state of which the whole of onr well-being is so intimately bonnd up. But 
elsewhere than on that contracted line, but one hundred or one hundred and fifty. 
miles broad, though the eclipse be a large oue. still, if the smallest particle of the 
‘Sun’s disc be left unobsonred, there is still the brightness of day, and none of those 
phenomena are displayed. 

“The places where aa eclipse will be total, are, in the present state of astro- 
nomy, easily and accurately computed beforehand, so that observers may choose 
their stations with certainty. After full consideration of what was preparing 
and was likely to be done elsewhere, there seemed a probability of the western 
coast of Norway being less effectively ocenpied than any other part of the line ; 
by reason, probably, of its inaccessible nature, caused by the absence of any 
direct means of public conveyance by sea orland. But, at the same time, the 
eclipse happening. earlier there than in any other part of Europe, would render 
it, in so far, the most eligible station of al). A representation was therefore 
made by the Astronomer Royal for Scotland to the Commissioners for Northern 
Lighthouses, on the important results which might accrue to the science of 
astronomy, from the total eclipse being well observed on the western coast of 
Norway; and the Commissioners, with their usual readiness to do all that they 
fairly and properly conld towards the promotion of science, without detriment to 
their own immediate interests, 


latter desideratnm was. 
department of the Admi- 


along the western coast. of 
multitude of clouds, to make 


“THE SPIRIT,” WELLED FISHING SCHOONER. 


of the lofty Jostedals and Dovrefjeld mountains. sti!) illuminated by the 
rays of the sun descending upon them from on bigh, but we were 
shut ont into outer darkness, Some approximation to the appear- 
ance might be obtained by watching the opportunity of a sim Jar 
configuration of clouds in the north from the Calton sill during a mid- 
summer’s inidnight, but still it would be only an approximation, for never have 
we observed all the lights of heaven and earth so entirely contined to one nar- 
row strip along the horizon, never that peculiar greenish hue, and never that 
appearance of onter darkness in the place of observation, and of excessive dis- 
tance in the verge of the hor‘zon (caused in this case by the hilly there being 
more highly illuminated as they receded, by a less and less eclipsed 
sun; while in a morning or evening sky they are, on the contrary, 
most in the shade, and, therefore, are dark and unnaturally thrown 
forware). Though none of us were unmoyed with gratitude at having 
been allowed to witness such a spectacle, though we should hare been 
glad to have enjoyed its teaching for a longer space of time, and should nave 
been alarmed, indeed, if it had not happened as it did, and with such wondeetul 
acenracy to the computed time, yet a certain feeling of relief was experienced 
when the lurid streak in the sky suddenly changed to yeliow, when the clonds 
brichtened up, and the darkness seemed to be watied visibly away to the south- 
east. The sea-birds that had stopped their screaming during the darkness now re- 
appeared ;, but the wild Norsemen of these rocky isles, who had congregated so curi- 
riously around us during the commencement of the eclipse, when thelight returned. 
where were they ? Gone to hide themselves in their huts, thinking that they 
were in the jaws of destruction, amongst the stones of darkness and in the 
shadow of death. Such, we heard afterwards, was the general feeling amongst 
them all along the coast, even beyond the limits of total obscuration. Horses 
and oxen began to wend their way homeward, and poultry to fiy up to their 
roosts; but one farmer infurmed us that an amusing scene of confn~ 
sion took place when the fowls found the darkness coming on so quickly 
that they could not all get placed on their perches in time; and 
then, again, when they found by the quickly returning light that they had had 
a false alarm. We also heard that there had been over ail that line of the 
country such excessive rain that day, that our party, enabled by the lighthouse 
steamer to take up the peculiar position we did, was probably the only one that 
had had the good luck to make any accurate observations : a circurstance the 
more fortunate, inasmuch as that was the earliest part of Europe visited by the 
shadow in its progress from west to east.” 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 
(Zo the Editor.) 


obelisk of Luxor. 

If the public money is to be spent on such an olject at all, would it not he 
better to obtain the jeaye of the Pasha to improve and beautify the locality of the 
standing obelisk at Alexandria, and by that ‘means record our victories in a dis~ 
tant land, and at the same time shew that we consider, that, when ticable, 
the preservation of objects of antiquity in their own connuy is mnch more de- 
sirablo than thetr removal to distant lands, when in this case they are of little 
interest to any but antiquaries, and their display in the public streets would net 
tend to improve the already low standard of national tasie. 

Havercs, 
r 


Gravesend, 

The following railway bills received the Royal assent on Friday 
week; viz. Liynvi Valley and Dutlryn, Liynayi and Porthcawl ; Manchester, 
Buxton. Matlock, and Midland Junction ; Thames Haven ; Cameron's Cualbrook 
Steam Coal and Swansea and Loughor: and thg. Manchester and Salford Exten- 
sion ; making together five new acts for railways. 


Aveust 9, 1851.] 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


ne 


DINNER TO MR. PAXTON, AT DERBY. 
(See thelTustration at page 184.) 

On Tuesday, a dinner was given to Mr. Paxton, in the New Assembly 
Rooms, Derby, at which there were 300 guests. His Grace, the Duke of 
Devonshire accepted a special invitation, and was loudly cheered on his 
entrance, and during various parts of the interesting proceedings. Earl 
Granville would also have been present, but for the entertainments given 
in Paris, Mr. Fox’s absence was also attributable to the same cause ; 
but he was ably represented by his indefatigable partner, Mr. Henderson, 

The chair was taken by Thomas Gisborne, Esq., who was supported 
by the High Sheriff of the county, the Mayor of Derby (Mr. Fox), the 
Mayor of Chesterfield, Mr. Strutt, M.P., Mr. Cavendish, M.P., Mr. 
John Ellis, M.P., Sir H. 8. Wilmot, Mr. Geach, M.P., Mr. Evans, 
M.P., Mr Heyworth, M.P., Mr. Mundy, M.P., Mr. Bass, MP., Mr. 
R. Arkwright, Mr. W. P. Thornhill, Mr. J. Strutt, Mr. P. Arkwright, 
Mr. E. 8. Pole, Mr. 'T. H, Barker, Mr. Peach, Mr, George, Mr. R. G. Gis- 
borne, Mr. T, 8. A. Shuttleworth, Mr. J. Sutton, Mr. Balguy, Mr. H. 
Bowdon, Mr. T, G. Radford, Mr. T, G, Crompton, Mr. W. Needham, Mr. 
W. Longadon, Mr. James Barker, &. 


THE NEW ASSEMBLY-ROOMS, DERBY. 


The assembly-room was tastefully decorated with flags, banners, fes- 
toons of flowers, and evergreens; and an excellent band was in attend- 
ance, 

The Chairman, in rising to propose the first toast, observed that seve- 
ral gentlemen had been prevented from attending, owing to various 
impediments; and, amongst others, he might mention Karl Granville, 
one of the Royal Commissioners; and Mr. Fox, one of the contractors 
of the Building. He then read letters from Mr. Stephenson and Mr. 
Barry, who regretted their inability to attend. In conclusion, the 
Chairman proposed “ Her Majesty Queen Victoria,” which was received 
with three times three and prolonged cheering. 
ee next toast, which was drunk with all the honours, was “ Prince 

The Chairman then proposed “The Duke of Devonshire, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county,” the mention of whose name elicited 2 most 
enthusiastic burst of cheering. The manner in which the toast had been 
receiyed (the Chairman observed) showed the claim which his Grace had 
on the gratitude of all present ; and he was not wrong in saying, that it 

‘was owing to his Grace’s munificence that they had the honour of enter- 
taining Mr. Paxton, for the great conservatory at Chatsworth was the 
prototype of the Crystal Palace. (Loud and repeated cheers ) 

The Duke of Devonshire, on rising to return thanks, was hailed with 
several rounds of cheers. He said, that the kindness and indulgence 
of his Derbyshire friends were always the same to him. He was de- 
lighted to meet them on an occasion so interesting, and to find that so 
many had given their names and their sanction to the object that had 
assembled them. (Cheers.) THe said, that a year ago, at a meeting held 
at Bakewell, to consider the new, magnificent, and, as it has now tumed 
out, the eminently successful plan of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
for an Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, the design, description, 
and explanation of the Building now called the Crystal Palace were for 
the first time made known to a public audience. The difficulties en- 
countered by the Royal Commissioners had become appalling, and 
appeared to be every day increasing, till Mr. Paxton came, and with a 
plan as simple as it was stupendous, caused an immediate change in 
the current of public expectation. (Loud cheers.) At that Bakewell 
meeting he minutely described his intentions, which were certainly 
listened to with great astonishment. ‘I ventured,” said the Duke, “ to 
predict his suceess—(Cheers)—and I intended those who heard me to be 
under no sort of alarm, for Mr. Paxton had never yet failed in any- 
thing he had undertakev. (Loud cheers.) Gentlemen (continued the 
Duke), has not the event justified my sanguine assertion? and is it not 
clear that the method employed was not only the quickest way, but the 
only way by which the expectation of the whole world would not be 
disappointed. (Loud cheers.) The Duke proceeded to say, that it was 
an honour to him to have had his name connected with that great 
work ; the perfection of it had astonished everybody employed and con- 
cerned. The compliment had often been paid to him of being the 
grandfather of the Crystal Palace—(Laughter and cheers)—which he 
thought had, perhaps, turned this head a little ; but (said his Grace) it 
was not the possession of a few houses of glass and iron, serving, 
perhaps, in some degree as models; it was the mind of their inventor, 
well regulated, clear, and active; and the will, powerful and _perse- 
Mate ticked had given importance to those objects, and had 
led him to the ultimate result; the mind, the integrity, the 
simplicity, and talent that had oaused him to be what he 
is, the person whom they were met together to honour, to be connected 
with whom was his pride, and to possess whose confidence was as 
gratifying to his (the Duke’s) feelings as his extensive services had been 
conducive to his worldly pe ertyy (Vehement cheering.) Tis Grace 
then said that he considered Mr. Paxton most fortunate in having se- 
lected Messrs. Fox and Henderson for the execution of this great under- 
taking. Day after day, in the winter and in the spring, he had witnessed 
the unremitting zeal and ability with which Mr. Fox gave his constant 
and scientific attention to the colossal work in which he was engaged. 
(Cheers.) Much as Mr. Paxton had been for the last year the object of 
approbation, the Duke knew him to be 2 man of that high tecling and 
great delicacy, that it would have pained him to accept this token of 
admiration, had not a similar compliment been paid to his friend and 
associate in this town. (Cheers.) ‘he Crystal Palace had had a respite, 
and it was to be d that its future destiny was secured ; and quite 
sure am I (said the Duke), that, should the arrangements and regula- 
tiens be confided to the inventor, ifs merits and advantages in a second 
state would be as striking and as well appreciated ag they were in the 
first. (The noble Duke was loudly cheered on resuming his seat.) 

Mr. Strutt, M.P., in prozosing “The Royal Commissioners,” said, if 
they had not had the candour to abandon all their preconceived notions, 
the Crystal Palace would not haye been in existence, and the present 
assembly would not have had the pleasure of dding honour to the genius 
end originality of Mr. Paxton. (Cheers) The Royal Commission con- 
tained in its number many of the most eminent persons in the country— 
men holding office under the Crown, men of all political parties, men of 
the greatest scientific eminence. But great and eminent as these per- 
fons were, their eminence was not enough to ensure success. It had 
often been remarked, that when great works were entrusted (o bodies of 
eminence, their success did not equal the expectations entertained from 

their exertions, because a unity of purpose was sometimes wanting. 


i 


(Hear, hear.) No complaint of this kind, however, could attach to the 
Royal Commission ; and he could say without flattery that one great 
cause of its success was owing to its having at ita head that illustrious 
Prince—(Cheers)—whose ability, judgment, indefatigable industry, and 
conciliatory deportment had been the great means of carrying the plan 
into effect. (Hear.) There was another isember of that Commission 
who had rendered the most valuable assistance ; he meant Earl Gran- 
ville—(Cheers)—a nobleman not more distinguished by the high qualities 
of his mind than by the goodness of his heart. If there was one quality 
for which he was more distinguished than another, it was his amiability 
of disposition and courtesy of manners, which never interfered with the 
firmness with which he performed his duties. (Cheers.) He would now 
propose ‘Ihe Royal Commissioners,” who had performed their duties 
ably and successfully, conferring honour not only on themselves, but on 
their native country, in the face of Europe and of the whole civilised 
world. (Loud and continued cheering.) 

The Chairman requested the attention of the assembly whilst he pro- 
ceeded to propose the next toast—that of their distinguished guest, Mr. 
Paxton. (Loud and prolonged cheering.) He had known Mr. Vaxton 
for many years, and nothing but the most kindly feeling had ever existed 
between them. But to-day he only knew him as the originator of the 
Crystal Palace, When Mr.Paxton’s magnilicent idea began to assume 
form and substance, it was absolutely necessary that some preparation 
should be speedily made for receiving the contributions that had been 
invited from fore'gn countries. All the constructive genius of mankind 
was invited to show how that object could be effected. Great architects 
and engineers began to knock their heads against ashlar stone and 
bricka, and to flounder amongst mortar and cement, when « gardener 
stepped amongst them, and said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, there’s nothing like glass 
and iron.” (Cheers and laughter.) In this there might be something pro- 
fessional, for he was old enough to remember when the largest thing in 
existence that could be called a glass structure was a hand-glass to 
cover cucumbers, (Laughter.) Mr. Paxton, however, had coyered the 
industry of allnations with a structure of glass and iron, and the notion 
had commanded the universal admiration of all mankind, except 
Colonel Sibthorp. (Laughter.) But, to speak more seriously, how many 
admirable qualities were involyed in his plan ? Many inen looked to 
precedents; but what precedent was there to guide Mr. Paxton? From 
the hand-glass Mr. Paxton carried on the idea to the conservatories at 
Chatsworth, and then advanced to that magnificent structure which had 
excited the wonder of the world. (Hear, hear.) In Mr. Paxton’s case 
there was the great quality of originality—he had almost said the 
audacity of genius. (Cheers.) Amongst the most valuable qualities which 
& man could possess, was the power with which genius brings other 
minds into co-operation with his own; and it was no small evidence of 
Mr. Paxton’s genius, that he was able to secure the skilful co-operation 
of such constructors as Messrs. Fox and IWenderson, (Loud cheers.) It 
was perhaps a singular thing that the mventor of metal tubes for rail- 
ways was the first person who gave his sauction tothe Crystal Palace. 
(Cheers.) The chairman then referred to the preservation of the beau- 
tifal Building, and the toast was received with thunders of applause 
egain and again renewed. 

“Mr. Chairman, my Lord Duke, and gentlemen,—tif ever I laboured 
under a difficulty in my life, or required of my friends more than an 
ordinary share of their kind indulgence, it is on the present occasion. 

“ Overpowered by your kind response to the too flattering acount of 
me by my friend Mr. Gisborne, I ask you to forgive me ifI fail to express 
to you as Lought my most heartfelt gratitude und thanks for this most 
distinguished mark of your public approbation. I am not so vain but I 
know how much of the praise you are good enough to award me is due 
to your own kindness; but it would be affectation more offensive than 
vanity, if I did not frankly acknowledge that I am proud of being con- 
nected with anything that has this day brought together so large a 
number of my friends. Were I to consult my own feelings, I shou'd, 
after offering my fervent thanks in, I fear, mo:t fechle words, resume 
my seat, and thus relieve myself of a rather onerous duty. But, gentle- 
men, | feel that this is no ordinary occasion, but one on which I shall be 
expected to do more than to return yeu my thanks, When the Exhi- 
bition, the great event of our times, was first propounded, I hailed it 
with unmixed pleasure ; it appeared to me like a beam of light of vast 
magnitude, embracing a field of operation, the truce advantages of which 
could only be felt in afler times, when the great efforts made would un- 
fold themselves in # thousand different andunlvoked-for channels. This 
is the seed-time, the harvest will assured)y follow. Not only 
will the mechanical ingenuity of man find meuns for extended im- 
provement, but the social nature of man will receive its rewards 
in the swecping away of national prejudice, and establishing 
between nation and nation, and man and man, a kinder ap- 
preciation of each others worth, and a more charitable view of each 
others frailties. he firat great fruits which the Exhibition has pro- 
duced is now taking place at Paris. Nothing could be more hearty than 
the reception given to us everywhere from Boulogne to Paris. All ap- 
peared to vie with cach other in giving us a cordial and hearty welcome, 
‘The magnificent reception given at the Hotel de Ville might almost have 
shaken the prejudices even of Colonel Sibthorp. We have no place in 
England where such a dinner could be given as that of the Hotel de 
Ville, and no place where there could have becn so magnificent a recep- 
tion. What has long been desired among nations, has been a more free 
and unrestrained communion of their inhabitants with each other. When 
this shall fully take place, it will not require the abstruse study which is 
now requisite for a Foreign Secretary or Minister to conduct the affairs 
of nations with satisfaction to all parties. I believe England has added 
another wreath to her Crown, in the glorious part she has taken in first 
establishing an Exhibit on of all Nations, It is a rather curious fact 
that there never has been a National Exhibition similar to that of many 
other countries, and that we should then at once enter upon so gigantic 
a task as an Exhibition of All Nations before we hud an Exhibition of 
ourown. ‘To his Royal Highness Prince Albert the world is mainly in- 
debted for carrying out this most wonderful undertaking; and to his 
Royal Uighness belongs the credit of having persevered through most 
difficult and harassing circumstances to so happy a result. 

“Tt was while this magnificent scheme was passing over the shoals 
and quicksands that always beset great undertakings, that my humble 
efforts were called into request, and Jat the risk of being thought tedious, 
I will venture to give you a short history of my connexion with it, and 
the reasons which induced me to furnish a plan, 

“You are aware that as soon as the Royal Commission was formed, 
gentlemen were selected as a Building Committee; to this committee 
was deputed the onerous duty of devising a proper building for the Ex- 
hibition. heir first public act was to send out inyitations for designs 
for a suitable structure. About 240 designs were sent in, but the eom- 
mittee not finding any.of these exactly in accordance with their views, 
set about devising a plan of their own; and, on this being completed, 
they prepared detailed dra» ings and specifivstions for the purpese of 
obtaining tenders. The structure they proposed to erect was severely 
commented upon in the public journals, on account of the vast amount 
of bricks that would be used in its construction, and the permanent cha- 
racter of the work. It was not until this war of words was raging with 
great fierceness, that the thought occurred to me of making a design 
which would obyiate all objections. Fortunately, at that time I was 
erecting a house of peculiar construction, which I had designed for the 
growth of that most remarkable plant, the Victoria regia; and it is to 
this plant, and this circumstance, that the Crystal Palace owes its direct 
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“Being in London, and having to sce Mr, Ellis, the member for 
Leicester, on business connected with the Midland Railway, L sought 
him at toe Houses of Parliament, and found him at 2 worning sitting in 
the new House of Commons, which was held there on that day, for the 
purpose of testing its filmess for usc. Sir Charles Wood was addressing 
the House ; but not a word of what he said could be distinctly heard in 
the Speaker’s gallery ; upon which I observed to Mr, Ellis, that I feared 
they would make a mistake in constructing the Great Bahibition Buaild- 
ing, and that I had some thoughis of sending iu a design that would 
obyiate the difficuliies complained of. Afier u little further conversa- 
tion, Mr. Ellis went with me to the Board of Trade te see Lord Gran- 
ville. We did not find his Lordship within; but Mr, Henry Cole, one 
of the Executive Committee, happened to be there. I went to No. 1, 
Old Palace-yard, and after conversing fur some time with Mr. Cole, I 
found that the Building Committee hud advertised that the plans and 
Specifications for contractors to tender would be ready in about a fort- 
night ; and I also heard that the specifications would contain a clause 
by which those who tendered might also tender for designs differing from 
the plan of the Building Committee, From this moment I decided that 
I would prepare plans for a glass structure; and the first thing I 
actually did wag to so to Hyde Park, and step over the ground, to ascer- 
tain the extent in length and breadth on which the Building was to stand. 
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“ Having made an engagement to be at the floating of the third tube 
of the Britannia Bridge, I could not commence the plans until after my 
return; and it was at the Midland Station, in this town, in one of the 
committec-rooms, that the first mark on paper was made of the Crystal 
Palace ; and the most remarkable fact connected with the Crystal Pa- 
lace is, that the blotting-paper sketch indicates the principul features of 
the building as it now stands, as much as the most finished drawings 
that have been made since, In nine days from the time of making the 
blotting-paper sketch, I found myself again at Derby, with a roll of 
plans under my arm, on my way to London. These plang, five in 
number, had, with the exception of one, been prepared by me at Chate- 
worth; the one not prepared there had been made for me by Mr. Bar- 
low, the eminent engineer of the Midland Railway, who kindly gave me 
his valuable assistance in calcwlating the strength of the columns and 
girders. At the Midland station I lad the good fortune to accidentally 
meet with Mr. Robert Stephenson, who had come from N astle by the 
same train in which I was going to London. On our journey I showed 
the plans to Mr. Stephenson, and got him to read the specification. He 
expressed his unbounded admiration of the design, and promised to lay 
the plans before the Royal Commission on the following day, which pro- 
mise he fulfilled, As Lord Brougham had said so wuch in the House of 
Lords against a brick building being erected in Hyde- I waited 
upon his Lordship and explained to him the nature of my plans: from 
that day Lord Brougham has never uttered a word against the Exhibi- 
tion building, but, on the contrary, his. Lordship becume my warmest 
supporter. I also showed the plans to Lord Granville before they went 
before the Royal Commissioners; and here I must remark, that to Lord 
Granville the country owe much in respect to the success of the Exhi- 
bition. ‘The easy access and courteey of manner displayed by his Lord- 
ship to all who approach him, added to most excellent business habits, 
has removed many difficulties that would not otherwise have been 
effected. 

“ After my design had been laid before the Royal Cammissioncre, and 
had been investigated by the Building Committec, and seen at Bueking- 
ham Palace by her Majesty and Prince Alvert, I took the plans to New- 
street, Spring-gardens, and had the good fortune to tind Mr Fox at his 
office. Mr. Fox was much pleased with thedesign, and at once agreed 
to go heartily into it. Mr. Henderson (Mr. Fox’s partner) and Mr. 
Robert Lucas Chance, the great glass maker at Birmingham, were tele- 
graphed to be in London early on Monday ; and after a long consultation, 
my plans were sent to Birmingham for the purpose of having detailed 
estimates and drawings prepared. The Royal Commissioners were made 
aware of the fact of Messrs. Vox and Menderson’s intention to tender 
for my design, and Mr. Cole went to Birmingham to counsel Messrs. Fox 
and Henderson to tender for covering the ground in the exact roof ax 
marked out by the ground-plan prepared by the Building Committee 
Mr. Brunel also suggested that the interior columns should be place 
feet apart, instead of 20,in order to suit the Exhibition. 

“During the preparation of these plans and estimates, Messrs. Fox 
and Henderson came to Chatsworth to settle with me some uf the more 
important details, and I went twice to Birmingham to see the 
of the plans and estimat During the preparation of th 
Henderson suggested the Transept. ‘l'o this T at first objec I did se 
on these grounds; namely, that, as the Exhibition was to be « fair com- 
petition of skill for all nations, I held it to be fair and right that 
each exhibitor should have an equal advantage as regards position, 
which they could not have with the introduction of the Trausept: another 
objection I entertained w that it could not stand in the c e of the 
Building, as the ground-plan was then arranged; but the moment ML 
Henderson said it would impart strength and solidity to the Building, I 
assefited to its introduction. 

“ At length the day for sending in the tender came, but considerable 
delay took place before it was finally accepted. I have betore stated, 
that, in order to get the tender in, it was necessary the Bui 
cover the exact space marked out by the Building Commitiec; tut, in 
conforming to this plan, the Transept was obliged to be put into one side 
of the Building, for the purpose of avoiding the great trees which now 
stand within it, but which, according to the tender sent in, were lo be in 
an open court. At one of the meetings with the Building Committee, 
it was suggested by them that the Transept should include the great 
trees ; but there appeared at first sight a good deal of difficulty in ac- 
complishing this, as at that time all the roofing was designed to be flat, 
We promised to see what could be done before the next meeting of the 
committee. I went direct with Mr. Fox to his oflice; and while he 
arranged the ground-plan so as to bring the trees into the centre of the 
Building, I was contriving how they were to be covered. At length I 
hit upon the plan of covering the Traneept with a@ circular roof similar 
tothaton the great conservatory at Chatsworth, and made « sketch of 
it, which was copied that night by one of the draughtsmen, in order that 
I might have it to show to Mr. Brunel, whom I had agreed to meet on 
the ground thenext day. Before nine the next morning Mr- Brunetecalled 
at Devonshire House, and brought me the heights of all of the great 
trees; in the note containing the measurements Mr, Brunel wrote thus: 
—I mean to try and win with our plan; but I have thonght it right to 
give your beautiful plan all the advantages il is susceptible of’ I then 
showed Mr. Brunel the plaa I had made the night beture, for covering 
the trees, with which he was much pleased. ve been led into these 
minute details, jirst, to show that the circular roof of the Transept was 
designed by myself, and not by Mr. Barry, as currently reported; 
secondly, to show the kindness and li lity of Mr. Brunel. At the 
time of the tender being accepted, the Building Committee asked me if 

| Lhad any objection to my design being improved in some of its details ; 
| my reply was to the effect that I should have great pleasure in agreeing 
to anything that could be shown to be an improvement. 

“IT must here tell youJhow some alterations had become necessary. 
When the gallery columns inside were changed from 20 to 24 feet apart, 
| it put the outer columns and outer sashes quite out of proportion as to 
| distance; instead of there being one intermediate column and sash 
between the 20 feet opening, there were two intermediate columns and 
| two sashes in the 24 feet: and the plan Mr. Barry made for improving 
this had my entire approval, because it brought back the design to ils 
original proportions. 

“As soon as my design had been accepted, it was decided by the 
Royal Commissioners to entrust the superintendence of its erection to 
Mr. Wm. Cubitt, the President of the Civil Engineers’ natitute; aad 
Messrs. Fox and Henderson had, as contractors, to submit the detail 
drawings respecting the strength of the Building for his appreval. 

“Just after the contract had been accepted, I was obliged to leave 
England for a month; and, at the last interview I had with Mr. Fox 
before my departure, in the presence of Mr, Leech, he promised that all 
should be carried out in xccordance with the design, and that no altera- 
tion should be made without my approval. When I first thought of 
sending in a design, I had to consider, not only what I knew well my- 
self, but what would be thought practicable by others; besides, | had to 
keep in view not only the probability of the mechanical realisation of 
my design, but also the possibility of its realisation within a given time. 
That I did not err in this last respect, I owe to the ability, energy, and 
transcendent skill of Messrs. Fox and Henderson; and if I have one 
word more than another that would express my approbation of their 
exertions, [should have infinite pleasure in using it. Not only did they 
arrange all the details for carrying on the works with great precision 
and speed, but they entered into the project with hearty good will; and 
there is a great deal of credit due tothem for having taken up my design 
in the manner they did. The structure was an entirely noyel and new 
one to them; previously they had no experience in the peculiar plan of 
roofing and, drainage, which was for the first time brought before them 
in my plans for the roofing, and therefore they had to rely entirely upon 
my experience in all these matters. They ventured, however, to embark 
their money and reputation upon plans and information which no one 
had experience in except myself. They fully relied upon me, and I 
must say, they deserve immense credit for having thus veutured their 
fortunes and reputation on the faith of one man. 

“If there had been enfficient time given, there would have been no 
difficulty in putting up the Crystal Palace—if a year had been atlorded, 
instead of a few months, the accomplishment would have been compa- 
ratively easy, because the Building is coreposed of simple parts, and it 
only requires favourable weather and a multiplicity of hands to erect 2 
building to any extent. 

* Now, gentlemen, [ wish to disclaim all part in the Building that does 
not belong tome. It has been said that ‘it was a fortunate idea’; 
but the idea, though fortunate, was not 4 fortuitous one. It was the re- 
sult of long study and long labour, without which no really practical 
idea can be worked out into adistinct and palpable design. The great 
experience I had in the crection of glass structures and the invariable 
success which had attended my exertions, emboldened me to produce 
that design, because I had not a doubt of its practicability, if properly 
carried out. I had two objects in view in offering a design: the first wag, « 
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that my proposal would be exactly suitable for the exhibition; and, 
next, it would meet a long-cherished idea of mine for a National Winter 
Garden ; so that, like Goldsmith’s piece of furniture, it was contrived 
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A double debt to pay— | 


By nature dressed to-morrow, 
As by art to-day. 

“J have stated to you that the Victoria regia was the immediate 
cause of my eending in a design for the Crystal Palnce; but the 
Crystal Pulace does not derive its origin from the existence of that 
noble plant. No! Ji owes erection to a nobler work of nature— 
the noble Duke whom I have had the honour and the pleasure to 
serve for more than a quarter of a century. It is to his fostering 
hand I owe all I possess; he took me when quite o youth, and 
moulded me according to his wants and wishes ; he has given me 
all the advantages of extended travel with himself, which could not 
fail to produce fruit in due season; by his eonfidence and liberality I 
have had placed before me ample means for various experiments, and 
without which, depend upon it, there never would have been a Crystal 
Palace; and ifthere is one thing more than another that would en- 
hance the pleasures of this day, it is that his Grace bas done me 
the honour to be present to see the flattering tribute you have 
maid me. 2 
: “Gentlemen, one word more, and I have done. You ean readily 
believe how great the anxiety and responsibility I imposed on myself 
when I undertook the design for the Crystal Palace ; but believing that 
T could remove the many serious objections urged against the erection of 
a building composed of bricks and mortar, I considered it a duty Towed 
to my Sovereign and my country to waive all personal considerations, 
and do my utmost to save so grand a project from failure, From the 
day I sent in my design, to the time of the successful accomplishment of 
the Exhibition, my anxieties have been almost overpowering. I felt | 
what must be my fate if by any accident my design should not be suc- | 
cessfully carried out, and any failure would have reflected back upon 
me; but great as that anxiety haa been, and laborious as have been my 
duties even up to tho present time, this day’s proceedings amply reward 
me, and give a triumphant finish to the whole. 

“ [tis mow twenty-five years xince I came into this country @ com- 
parative stranger: you then received me kindly—that kindness has 
since ripened into friendship, and it has, { am thankful to say, been my 
happy Jot to make ‘troops of friends’ My public duties have been 
many and onerous, but in the performance of them it is my happiness to 
know that I have never lost a friend. The marks of respect you have 
shown me to-day will sink deep into my heart, and the recollection of it 
will afford me delight for the remainder of my days.” 

Mr. Balguy, in complimentary terms, then proposed “ Messrs. Fox aud 
Henderson,” remarking, that whilst they admired the genius of the de- 
signer, they ought not to forget the genius and knowledge of those who 
carried such aimaguiflvent design into effect. (Great cheering.) 

Mr, Henderson, on rising to return thanks, was most enthusiasti- 
cally received. After remarking on the candid and cordial manner | 
in which Mr. Paxton had recelved and acted upon every suggestion 
which appeared likely to carry his great object into effect, 
he observed that an impressioa scemed to prevail that Mr. 
Barry was the originator of the circular roof for the ‘Tran- 
sept. Now, that was not correct; for Mr. Paxton originated 
it, and carried it out according to his intention. (Cheers.) He would | 
enteavour to explain how the mistake had originated. One Saturday 
night, when the Commissioners sit late, it was suggested that some plan 
should be adopted for covering the trees. Mr. Barry bad been absent 
every day during the week until that evening, and he know the difficulty, 
Mr, Paxton had suggested that the covering should be by a circular roof. 
He did not think that Mr. Barry knew that arrangement, and on Mon- 
day morning Mr. Barry produced a sketch giving to the Lransept a cir- | 
enlar roof. This statement would reconcile the discrepaney which 
existed on the subj (Hear, hear.) Mr. Henderson then expressed | 
his gratitude for the valuable assistance which had been afforded to his | 
partner and himgell by all the parties with whom they had been asso- | 
elated during the construction of the work, particularly mentioning the | 
names of Mesars. Dow-on and Co., timber morchanty; Messrs. Chance | 
tnd Co., glass manufseturers; and Me: sochrane and ©o., iron mer- | 
chants. Le also expressed his high obligation to the parties more im- 
meidiately in his own employment, specifying the names of John Coch- 
rane and Charles Clark, who had exerted themselves in the most re- | 
murkable and praiseworthy manner during his illness. (Cheers) Some 
remarks had recently been made on the perishable nature of the mate- | 
rials of the Building, and particularly with respect to the woodwork in | 
the roof. Now, from his own experience, he hud no hesitation in saying 
that the roof would last 100 years. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Fox (the Mayor of the borough) returned thanks on behalf of his 
brother, from whom he had received a letter stating that it would have 
appeared an ungracious thiog if both he and Mr, Paxton had been 
absent from Paris at the present moment, when the French people were 
displayiag such unbounded hospitality in honour ot the Mxhibition and 
those more immediately connected with it. He added, * C need net tell 
you how highly I estimate Mr, Paxton’s talent, and wilh what admira- 
tion L regard the great and lofiy conception of his which has justly 
given his name a world-wide celebrity.” (Loud cheers.) 

The Chairman then proposed,“ The High Sheriff of the County ;” 
which was duly acknowledged by that gentleman, 

Sir IL. Wilmot proposed, “ The Members for the County ;" which was | 
responded to by Mr. Evans and Mr. Mundy. | 

Mr. Sutton (the Vice Ohairman) gave, * The Borough Members ;* who | 

vlged the toast. | 
The Mayor ;* which was responded to by his worship, 

Mr. Cavendish, M.P., in highly eulogistic terms, proposed, “ The Chair- 
man;” who brieily acknowledged the compliment. 

The Rev. J, Sykes then proposed, * The Guild of Literature and Art.” 

Mr. Foster responded. 

‘Lhe Chairman then proposed “ The Strangers.” 

‘The toast was acknowledged by Mr. M. Lemon, and the company 
shortly afterwards separated, 

The dinner, which was supplied by Mr. and Mrs. Huggins, of the 
Royal Hotel, was of excellent kind and on a magnificent scale. The | 
bill of fare included 10 haunches of venison, 10 necks of venison, and | 
20 venigon pasiies; nor were the famed “ Bake well puddings” forgotten. | 
‘The dessert was of the most rare and delicious kind, principally from H 
the Duke of Devonshire's gardens, at Chatsworth. ‘There was abun- | 
dance of English und foreign pines, grapes, melons, nectarines, peaches, | 
apricots, &c, The wines, which were of excellent quality, included | 
Johaunisberg, Rudesheim, Hockheim, Marcobruan, sparkling Hock, | 
Moselle, champagne, Madeira, claret, &c. 


A VISION IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


For many hours I had wandered through its gorgeous mazes, till my 
mind felt nearly as bewildered under the excitement of scenes so novel 
and splendid, as my limbs were weary. It was with a feeling of inex- 
prissible satisfactiou, that I at length @ropped into a seat within sight 
of those green, ancient elms, so still above the moving throng, while at 
the same time my eyes fell upon the sweet refreshing waters flowing 
from the crystal fountain, and on the delicate flowering shrubs disposed 
with so rmouch taste amidst the splendid ornaments. and statues of this 
glorious Palace ; the swelling tones of the magnificent organs, added to 
the fasciusting influences ef the place, rose and fell on my senses 
like the songs of distant angels. I thought upon all the wondrous works 
of art which I had beheld throughout that long day, and felt that man 
had indeed richly availed himself of the bountiful gifts of the great 
Creator—of that “rough produce,” of those “ raw materials,” without 
which none of these splendid works of man’s art conld have sprung into 
existence. I looked on the crystal fountain, that amazing specimen of 
human skill and ingenuity. What a wonderful combination! sand— 
fint—alkeli! Can these substances indeed have produced that fairy 
structure, a8 well as this Hetit airy dome over my head? . Then my eyes 
glanced on the liquid crystal, the pure, cool, flowing waters—what would 
that fountain be, after all, without its bright streams ? 


O fons Bandusix! splendidior vitro! 
(0 forntain of Bandusia! more brilliant shan erystal) 


Anil yet, of the millions who may frequent this Pal: 

only look upon these as peotn tary aataintay “Ot 

architect of the fountain; and those beautiful shrubs, and flowering 

See ‘ anos hues, eee glorious old trees, will they be con- 
le y the masses otherwise than as hel; ¢ 

scene formed by the hand of man ? * ee * Linh iad babes 
When this long day of excitement was 0} 

my eyelids, it was not surprising that 


how many will 
to set off the skill of the 


er, and sleep at last visited 
sleeping thoughts borrowed 
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their imagery from my day reverie at the fountain. 
* * * * 7 


tt was a clear moonlight night, and I was 


of the fairy-looking Palace, and admiring 
its brilliant appearance, as it glittered in the bright beams of the moon. 
T could see within distinctly. All was silent and deserted. There I be- 
held the flags, and the embroidered tablets marking out the compartments 
allotted to the various nations of the earth, und there lay all their 
treasures in rich profusion. By that strange faculty of locomotive power 
which we often seem to possess in our dreams, I passed onwardk, right 
through the glassy barrier, and found myself once more etanding by the 
fountain, At first, all looked desolate, and a feeiing of awe stole over 
my mind; bat graduatly a clear subdued light filled the place, composed 
of the loveliest blue and white, the silvery beams which it threw around 
penetrating to the remotest bounds. 

What was my amazement, no longer to behold any of the works of 
man! All had disappeared! The elins still rose, sitent and majestic; 
no waving branches gave signs of life, nor betokened any stir in the afr; 
the silvery walls of the Palace, with its arched transept, glittered round 
and above me; but, as I gazed, to what an extent—to what a height— 
did they spread out! Hyen while mine eyes were looking on them, the 
more and more the expanse grew! "Twas all dreamy, vast, and solemn ! 
. . What a Palace would this be in which to display the works of the 
great Creator! If man would assemble here some little portion of His 
great and marvellous works, would not the nations of the earth rejoice 
to come and behold them? ‘To what a holy purpese might this vast 
structure be consecrated! even to the praise and glory of Him of 
whose marvellous acts there is no end; and if our hearts could be 


wandering about the precincts 


| touched to feel their beauty, ag well as our understandings enlightened 


mprehend their worth, what years upon years (instead of days and 
8) might we pass here, and never feel satiated. . 
With astart of glad surprise, Lonce more looked around! Where in the 
daytime I had seen banners of crimson cloth inseribed with letters of 
gold, I now beheld inseriptions of the purest white light on a ground of 
lovely azure, like the soft cloudy floating along the heavens on a calm 
briglit day, when you can gaze upwards into the blue cther—* the deep 
serene.” On one of these angelic banners, I read— 


He hath given us richly all things to enjoy. 
On another :-— 
By Him were all things made, and for /Zis pleasure they are and were created, 
On another :— 
The earth is full of His riches, 
And again :— 
How manifold aro His works, in wisdom He hath made them all, 
And again — 
We doeth great things, past finding ont, and wonders without nanzher, 


And so on, and on, all along those interminable vistas, waved the 
angelic banners: loug I wandered, reading their bright inscriptions; 
but as I retraced my steps towards the Transept—wonder upon wonder ! 
—I walked upon a verdant carpet of the soitect green velvet, lovely 
flowers springing up all around ie—the flowers of childhoods delight, 
the “wee, modest, crimson-tipp’d daisy,” with its “silver crest” and “eye 
of gold,” with bright yellow buttercups, and “ Hope’s gentle gem, the 
sweet forget-me-not.” 

Lat what 2 glorious sight beneath the dome of that transept! There 
T beheld, in stately order, all the trees which delight the suns of men— 
““overy tree whieh is pleasant to the sight,” and good “ for food”—the 
stately spreading cedar—the towering palm, with its plume-like foliage— 
the banyan aud the tamarind. the plane tree and the olive; then, 
aguin, the tapering fir and pine tribe—the drooping willow, the flutter 
ing aspen, and the silver birch; and then, again, the oak, the sycamore, 
the elm, and the beech, the Spanish chestnut, with its white spiry 
blossoms standing up go firm, and the limes and lilacs and laburnuins, 
with tueir gracefully pendent clusters. 


Father, thy hand 
Math rear'’d these venerable colamns ; Thou 
Didst weave this verdant rool; ‘Liou didst lok down 
Uvon the naked earth, and forthwith rose 
All these fair ranks of trees; they in Thy sun 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in Thy b:eeze, 
Ani shot towards Heayen, * * ¥ 

Thou hast not left 
Thyself without a witness, in these shades, 
Ot Thy perfections: grandeur, strength, and grace 
Are berg to speak of Thee. ‘This mighty oak, 
Ky whose immoreadle stem T stand, and seem 
Almost annihilated, 
Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 
Thy hand has graced him, Nestled at his root 
Is beauty, sneh as blooms net in the glare 
Of the broad sun. That delicate forest fower, 
With scented breath, and look so like smile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 
An emanation of the indwelling life— 
A visible token of the upholding love 
‘That are the scul of this wide universe —Baryant. 


It seemed as though years and years were passing over my head while 
T wandered amidst these marvellous works, and meditated upon the 
wondrous contrivances which were so beautifully displayed in the adap- 
tation of the varied kinds of trees to the climes of which they were the 
natives. I thought that an eternity might well be spent in contemplat- 
ing their elegant symmetry, their diversified foliage, their beautiful 
adaptation to the wants and comforts of the races who wandered be- 


to 
wi 


| neath their shades—when my senses were arrested by a fragrance so de- 


lightful, that words must jail to conyey an idea of the soft perfume 
which, like incense, floated around me—that sweet incense mentioned by 
the poet— ' 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 


Which seemed to convey “a blessing in the air.” Beneath that 
airy dome, on one side, I beheld, rising to the utmost he'ght, 
a brilliant glowing heap, a radiant mountain, composed of all 
the brightest and lovelieet flowers of the earth, as if just plucked from 
their stems and throwa there in wild and graceful profusion, Bright 
tropical flowers 0. all shapes, and hues, and sizes—roses of various tints, 
from the purest white to the deepest red—lilies, heartseases, geraniums, 
verbenas, tulips, hyxcinths, carnations, all kind of bright, spreading, 
twining, creeping, pendent blossoms, were there “ expanding their light 
and soul-like wings,” 

Then I turned and beheld another beautiful pile—the lovely wild 
flowrets of the earth—gems that are * born to biush unseen, avd waste 
their sweetness on the desert air.” Weeds—weeds—1 have always mar- 
vellodl why we call any of God's works “weeds.” ‘To me they have 
always been inysterics. How beautiful they are, those bright little 
sturry blossoms peeping out here and there, white and Dlue, and pink 
and yellow—* vernal flowers, with their quaint enamell’d eyes £” 

Ye field flowers, the gardens eclipse you, ’tis true; 
Yet, wildings of Nature, I doie upon you, 
For ye waft mete summers of old, 
When the esrth teem’d around me with fairy delieht, 
Avd when daisies and buttereups giadden'd my sight, 
Like treasures of si ver and gold. —CamrpeLu. 


But see what gifts are still showered down for our use—lo! another 
golden crimson-purple heap! All the fruits of the various climes clus. 
tered together in rich luxuriance. What provision is here fur the 
wants, the comforts, the luxuries of man! Not 2 month passing 
over our heads without bringing rich gifts in its train. Pine-apples 
melons, oranges, limes, lemons, bananas—for whom are all those 
glorious purple and golden fruits—the vine, “ with @ blessing in ito 
clusters,” the ripe bursting figs, juicy peaches, nectarines, apricots, and 
plums; transparent bunches of currants, white and red, how beautiful 
they are! mulberries, strawberries, raspberries, and all the nut tribe, 
what thought, what contrivance is manifest here! the evo! Juicy fruits 
for the hot and thirsty races of mon, the fleshy fim products for the 
mo-¢ temperate climes, and see—— Over these wondrous gifts floated 
the angelic “Gonner of Love,” inscribed at one end thus -—“ Thou 
crownest the year with Goodness;” and at the other, “ Heaven and 
| Earth are full of the Majesty of thy Glory. Truly, indeed, hath the 
| curse been removed; * Thorns and Thistles shall it bring forth to Thee 

Has that eenteseo been carried out? say, ye children of a kind and 
merciful Vather? think of that first sad and dreary day on carth, when 
all the glorious trees and flowers, and fruits of Paradise, were lost to ovr 
parents, and they stood alone on the barren earth that was enraed for 
their sakes. Now, indeed, doth the “desert rejoice, and blossom as the 
rose. Instead of the thorn behold the fig-tree! instead “ of the briar 
coth come up the myrtle tree.” But the wonders 1 behold seemed to 
mulliply at every turn; the waving ears of corn, the golden grains, the 
ten rere feathery grasses, who shall tell thir numbers or their 


Through all this long dreamy night I {elt as if my life was passing 


* . * 


on, on; but T knew not what it was to feel old or weary. Alone I was 
but so absorbed in joyful adoration that I considered not that no other 
living creature passed by me, till suddenly there came “a change o’er 
the spirit of my dream,” and oh, what bright and lovely living things I 
beheld! The feathered tribes, the songsters of the groves, trilling their 
loveliest notes; birds of paradise, with their graceful-bending plumage ; 
bright, jewel-like humming: birds ; peacocks, with their gorgeous spread- 
ing tails; stctely ostriches, with their heavy waving plumes. The 
ground and the air, too, were teeming with life: all kinds of brilliant 
golden and green creatures, creeping, flying, rejoicing. ‘ Some shone 
like gold, others were of the colour of silver or bras, some spotted, some 
striped, blue, green, brown, lilac. The heads of some were rounded like 
a turban, those of ethers drawn into the figure of a cone; here it was 
dark as a tuft of black velvet, there it was spotted like a ruby. There 
was not less diversity in their wings: in some, they were long and bril- 
liant, like transparent plates ef mother-of-pearl; in others, short and 
broad, resembling network of the finest gauze. All had different modes 
of di-posing and managing their wings; some disposed them perpen- 
dicularly, some horizontally, some few epirally, and they seemed to take 
a pleasure in displaying them.”* 

It was a delight to see the birds floating hither and thither, some 
among the branches of the trees, some to the fruits, while out from 
among the flower-heaps what lovely transparent creatures flew; it 
scemed as though the yery blossoms themselves were suddenly endued 
with life, and were about to float away in the air. Butterflies of all the 
varied hues of the rainbow, bright, sparkling, joyous creatures, full of 
light and life; azure, golden, lilac, crimson, white, pink, and blue and 
silver. Oh! who hath painted all these delicate wings with such ex- 
quisite taste and beauty ? ake a wing from a buttertiy, « feather from 
a bird, a petal from a flower (say: a heart’s-ease or geranium), even # 
leaf from a tree. What delicacy of texture! what elegance of design ! 
what beautiful pencilling. Had each of these only been of one simple 
colour, truly they would have been maryellously beautiful; but who 
hath touched and retouched all these with such delicate shades and 
contrasts? Mere a spot, and there a streak. Truly “for his pleasure 
they are and were created.” For whom? for angels or for men? 
Surely we are not worthy to possess the humblest flowret that springs 


| from the earth; had not the curse been remoyed in merey, surely the 


very lowliest would never have gladdened the cyes of man. 


Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in the stars above, 
But not less in the bright flowrets under us 
Stands the reve'ation of his love. 
Bright and elorious is that ravelation, 
Written all over this great world of ours, 
Making evident our ow creation. 
To these stars of earth, these golden flowers ; 
And with childlike credulous atteetion, 
We behold their tender buds expand, 
Emblems of our great resurrection, 
Emblems ol the bright and vetter land.—LonoreLLow. 


But I had not yet seen all the treasures this wonderful Palace 
contained. Another heap, and yet another—beautiful shells and 
corals. What elegant graceful forms, what delicate designs, whut won- 
derful contrivances are manifest here | And behold again these sparkling 
gems—diamonds and topaz and amethysts, sapphires and rubies, jasper, 
and opal, and emeralds; and look again lere—precious metals and ores, 
gold and silver, and mincrals—what forms and colours and strange 
varieties are here ! 

Still my dream continued, my life seemed passing slowly away—long 
Jong years, and I distinctly felt that J never could satiate my eyes with 
the objects before them, neyer could fuily comprehend all their mysteries. 

All along those intenpinable aisles, on both sides, I beheld the four- 
fuoted animals of the crestion passing along, from the ls t and state- 
liest of antediluvian growth down to the very tinivst little ercature (hat 
burrows in the earth. War, far beyond the glassy precinets ihe won- 
drous procession onwards passed; and through ita transparent walls on 
tle 1 Gehekl the waters of the ocean rollmg oa, and bearing along 
waves al] that ave their being within its bounds; while on the 
other side flowed a calm shining river, through whose blue transparent 
waters were visible tlie bright inhabitants of that fresh clement. Oh, 
that peaceful, lovely secne !—may I never forget the sweet vision! Then, 
indeed, did 1 seem to behold those beautiful objects so touchingly painted 
by the inspired writers. ‘ How goodly the ligne aloes by the water 
side! how lovely the trees planted by the r vers of water, bringing forth 
their fruit in due seagon, the fig-trees putting forth the green figs, and 
the vines with the tender grapes giving # good smell, and the pomegra- 
nates budding forth.” And beyond these what a goodly land, “ A Jand 
of brooks of water, of fountains and depths, that spring out of valleys 
and hills; a land of wheat and barley, of vines, figs, amid pomegranates; 
uw land of oil, olive, and honey.” And fur, far beyond, in the blue and 
purple mists rising np to heaven, “the everlasting ills.” Above, below, 
around, everywhere, life, in all its multiplied forms, and provision fur 
every living thing! Down far into the bosom of the earth— 
fur, far into the unfathomable depths ef the occan—far above 
in the unseen heights of the air--ail is thronged with living beings. 
Life under an infinite variety of forms, adapted to a variety as 
infinite in the qualities of the material things which sur- 
round it, permeates these mighty rezions.”* Lut more: “ There 
are unseen living things wlose shadows only the most perfect appliance of 
artiticial vision has yet reached !” 

As I pondered on these wondrous works, and gazed out en the beau- 
tiful landscape, the same hurried impulse by which I forced my way into 
the Palace seemed to urge me on. I passed out in thought into the cool 
fresh air: millions of worlds, visible and invisible, were rolling on in 
their silent courses; all, all, doubtless, as full of life as this sphere 
below; all as radiant with glory and beauty; and my heart felt awed 
within me. Gradually the bright orbs paled away until they disay- 
peared, and brilliant golden and roseate beams announced the rising of 
the glorious orb of day: the visions of night and the realities of duy 
became blended togeth:r, und I awoke as the bright beams of the rising 
sun shone through my uncurtained window. J.W.B. 


———— 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE AND THE VICTORIA REGIA. 
(To the Editor of the Iunvern rsp Lonpon News.) 


What an admirable place the Crystal Palace would be for the cultivation of 
this magnificent plant! Ltishard!y possible to conceive a more grand, novel, or 
intere ting sight than the Victor regia would present, surrounded by all the 
species of Nymphacew, in one noble ceateal aquarium, where the public could 
view it without the danger of Leivg stewed in a reck ng atmouphere. The sur 
fave temperature i winter need nob exceed 45 cegices, as sugeested by Mr. 
Paxton a6 the necessary warrmth desired for the interior of the building ; battom- 
beat conld be supplied by pipixg connected with a Lotter, which at a yery trithug 
expense, would warm the whole building. If the idex is carried out of con- 
verting the Crystal Palace into a winter garden (water being an essential feature 
in a garden), it would not be complete without it. 1 would in this case suggest 
that the aquarium be stocked with gold and silver fish, which would keep the 
water gently agitated, and would haye a very lively appearance, and prove con- 

ornamental iron 


ducive to the health, The whole might be enclosed by an 
railings to prevent accidents to the junior members of society. » 
Weare, &c., J. WEExKs and Co. 


King’s-read, Chelsea, August 3, 1851. 
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Tae Lire of Epwanp Barnes, late M.P. for the Borough of Leods. By his 

Son, Epwanp Baines. Longman. 
This is the biography of our English Franklin. His life is divided between 
Preston and Leeds—the first partakes in the renown of his nativity, the second 
in that of his activity. ‘The name of Edward Bainesis connected with provincial 
Journalism. ‘The Leeds Mercury grew, under his hands, from a poor pamphlet 
to an important newspaper, an influential organ of public opinion, that at last 
availed to Hilt its editur and printer into Parliament, and to lay the basis 
of the fortunes of his family and his children. The records of his diligence 
exiend over many years—from 1774 to 1848; and his biographer has con- 
nected these with the political events that happened during this 
long interval. Thus it is that the life of Edward Baloes becomes 
identified with the history of his times, We have little indced in this volume of 
private biography. Mr, Baines lived all his life in public; his fortunes were 
those of his country. Truly said he, when reflecting on his past life, and 
preparing for death, “ that his business, like the British Constitution, seemed to: 
have crown up penal He was well zatistied, too, with the politics und re~ 
ligious principles on which his journal had been conducted, but complained of 
his want o1 intense feeling in regard to the latter. It was this want, pro- 
bably, which led him so safely through the perils of his position, He was the 
vory type of an industrious, respectable man, to whom all work and 
littie play was the element in which he most delighted. At the end of his ca~ 
reer, he felt thathe had much more than the average arponnt of comfort and 
happiness in this world, and ought nozto repine at the common destiny. He 
had through his life displayed, in the words of his biographer, * manly firmness 
in conflict, modesty in contict, and hearty earnestness in the cause of humanity 
and freedom.” 

Mr. Baines’s life is almost that of the newspaper press—small in its begin- 
nings, but acquiring in its pr-gress prodigious power. Provineial journal:sm 
was, at his commencoment in business, of a very humble character, According 
to an official statement, there were in 1724 only twenty-eight printing-houses 
out of London; and the informer against these—one Samuel Negus, a Loudon 
alae that “the country in general copy from the rankest papers in 

udon, and thus the poison is transmitted from one hand to another through 
all his Mujesty’s dominions.” But local newspapers increased in number with 
the general improvement in the intelligence and circumstances of the peopie. 
When the Leeds Sfercury came into the hands of Mr. Bnaines, the cir- 
ulation was about 700 or 800, and the paper one-eighth or one-niath 
of its present dimensions. Up to the year 1801, it had no editorial 
comments whstever: all the political een fees wore then extracted 
from the London papers; and the daties of the editor were such as are now dis- 
charged by tue * sub.” The paragraphs of local news were chiefly original, and 
were either written by the editor from the information he gathered, or were fur- 
nished by unpaid correspondents—reporters were wholly unknown, 

“ ft may seem scarcely credible that a nation, at that time and long before 
boasting statesmen, orators, and men of letters worthy to be compared with any 
of Greek or Roman name, should have had a periodical press so utterly dispro- 

ortionute. We should scarcely believe the fact, if the newspaper files were not 

efore vs to prove it. Whilst Rurke, Fox, Pitt. Sheridan, and Erskine fnlmined 
in the senate or at the bar, and whilst events were occurring in Europe vying in 
interest with any in the history of the world. the English newspaper press 
(almost the only periodical press then existing) was such a3 might hive been 
judyed barely adequate to satisfy the intelligence and curiosity of tha rusties in 
asmull village. ‘This was the case with almost all the entire provincial press 5 
and the London daily papers were only emerging from the same condition, 
Woodall, Perry, Walter, and Stuart had commenced the great improvement; 
and the pens of Southey, Colaridge, and Lamb were employed oceasionaliy in 
their papers. The literary and scientitic periodicals of that day, with tew ex- 
ceptions, were on a par with the political journals, In 1798, Gifford, Canning, 
and their Tory cosdjutors had estibliyhed the bitter and brilliant Apti-Jacobin 
Review ; and, in 1803, the Bdindurgh Review, set on foot by Sydney Smith, 
Brougham, Jeffrey, aud Horner, rendered important service tothe Whig party, 
and gave anextraordinary iaspulse to literary criticism. Of course, there was 
thea ‘ pone Lg iphy peuing ae! the press in pelorarss pak erea ue Mert 
most inadequate for the supply of a people possessing the natural capabilit 
the English. Mr. Charles Knight, in the postscript of his ‘Blography of 
William Caxton,’ informs us, from an examination of the * Modern Catalogue 
of Books,’ that from the year 1792 10 the end of 1802, the annual number of 
new books published in Great Britain was 372; whereas Mr. McCulloch, ia his 
* Diction: of Commerce,’ states that ‘atau aversge of the tour years ending 
with 1812, 2149 volumes of new works, and 755 volumezof new editions and re- 
vrints (exclusive of pamphlets and periodical publications), were annually prb- 
lished in Great Britain,’ There has, therefore, been a very great extension of 
our book literature within the present century, though not to be compared with 
the extension and improvement in our periodical titerature, 

“+ All thesa facts would lead to the conclusion, which we know from more direct 
evidence to be the trae one, that until the pre.ent century the great mass of the 
peo,le were uneducated, and therefore una’ le to avail themselves of newspapers 
and magazines, even if they had existed. Authors of volumes mey tind among a 
great nation * audience meet though few,’ even in the very low siute of popular in- 
struction ; but acheap periodical Jiterature requires the support of nmmbers, 
and cannot exist without areading people, Thongh knowledge had been pro- 
gressive for csnturies in England, yet it is noforions that at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the great bulk of the working-classes were unable to read ; 
and even among the middle classes the habit of reading was very different from 
what itis at present. I: is, therefore, extended edneation that has chiefly pro- 
éueed our periodical literature, and that periodical literature lias in turn stimu. 
lated education.” 

The subject of the present biography was the son of Richard and Jane baines 
of Preston, in Lancashire; and was born Sth Fob. 1774, at Wulton-ie-daly, a 
ileageat she beautiful valley of the Ribble, abont a mile from Prestou, One 
incident, known to his boyiiood, determined the bias of his politics. His father 
wished to set np a8 a grocer in Preston ; but not having served an apprenticeship 
to the trade, the laws of the corporation prohibited his doing so, under the pe- 
nalty of forty stillings per month, This prohibition Mec. hichard Baines disre~ 
qurded, and became subject to an Indictment at the berough sessions, the pocu- 
niary consequences of which readered his removal necessary, ‘ The knowledge 
of the persecution his father had suffered from a Yury corporation had an 
influence on the son’s mind in future ilfe.” 

Mr. Richard Bainos became subsequently a cotten-spinner and manufuctarer, 
Edward was at first intended for the same business, bat ho preferred that of a 

winter, and was wpprenticed, atthe age of sixiven, to Mr. Thomas Walker, of 

Hreston, Who, in 1798, started the Preston Review. With this gentleman, how- 
ever, Edward did not stay until the end of his apprenticeship, bat served the 
last two years with Messrs. Binns and Brows, of Leeds, the proprietors of the 
Seeds Mercury, which was destined, in the course of time, to become his own. 
At the end of his apprenticeship, he formed a partnership with Mr. Fenwick, 
which was dissolved in 179%, and Mr, Baines carried on business separately, and 
conuected himself with tie dissenting interest, and a debuting club called the 
“ Reasoning Sock ty.” Among iti members wax Mr.John Talbot, whose sister, 
Miss Charlotte Mlbot, a religivas young lady, Mr, Balnes married. 

“When Mr. Baines was the accepted suitor of Miss Talbot, the match was 
nearly broken «if; ior Mr. Talbot had heard an evil report of the ‘ Reasoning 
Society,’ and felt some doubts lest his intended son-in-law might be apprehended 
nnder the suspension of the Habveus Corpus Act! The fear may seem absurd, 
for assured y there has seidom been a man less seditious!y disposed, or more 
fally engaged with hisown honourable pursuits. But the fict is mentioned as 
‘an illustration of those days of terror, Mr. Talbot actually withdrew hisconsent 
from the mariiagy when if was just about to take place, avd on no other ground 
than this, But the young people, having previousty had his approval, dd not 
foe! themselves bonnd to sacrifice their happiness ia consequence of an alana 
which they knew to have no jast foundation. They married on the 2nd July, 
1798, and Mr, Talbot soon approved of the siep, and took his son-in-law iato 
favour.” 

In the month of March, 1801, Mr, Baines became the proprictor of tha Leeds 
Mercury. aie opie events of 1807, the great Yorkshire election, and the de- 
teat of the Hon, enry Lascelles, by Lord Milton, drew out his talents as x con- 
trovesial writer ; and, at a much later period, his energies were displayed in the 
éetection and exposure of tic notorions Oliver, the spy. Mr. Baines was 
also early a free-trader, and sapported Mr. Hnskisson’s measures. In 1824 he 
resided eight months in London; and during the years 1825 and 1826 he visited 
Beginm, the Rhine provinces, Switzerland, Indy, und France. In 1933 he 
became M ?. for tay borough cf Leeds and West Riding of York, and continued 
sanch until 1841. After his retirement from Parliament, he tilted the offices of a 
yisgisteate for Leads. His death took place, Augast 3, 1848; aa event which 
“drew forth a remarkable manifestation of puolic sympathy. ; 

Such iv the outing of a work which holds up ay example to the rising genora- 
tiou, and in its tapics touches on the principal public avents of the tines to which 
it relates. It is fail of instruction, and onsétt to be extensively read. 


‘Tue Taran Laxp Questios, with practical plans for an improved Land Tenure, 
By Vixcenr Scur.y, Esa., ac, Dablin. Tiodete and Smith, Gratton- street. 
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and we may, therefore, dismiss all considerstion of the temporary land question, that it be a very popular one. We forbear from entering 
because it is decided and inevitable, what the tribunals proposed too late, would on particular sutjects, while we bear our testimony to 
have beon utterly impracticable if proposed earlier. 

As to the permanent land question, no porson doubts the necessity of a proper 
approprintion of the land, and of estwblishing justice as the rule between all 
connecied with its ownership, occupation, cultivation, and distribntion of its 
produce; nor can any person donbt that the multiplied contiscations which took 
place at former periods in Ireland, and the continual absence of justice subse- 
quently from the relations of land ownership and land occupation, are the main 
causes of the evily of Ireland—the fons et origo malorum, as Mr. Scully 
expresses it. Bnt for them nobody iy or has been so much fo blame 
in theee latter times as the landowners, who have had legislation in their own 
hands, who have made laws for their own purposes, and who are now the vic- 
tims of their own regulations. We cmnot piry them, bet the fature fate of 
Ireland demands a sitnplification and an improvement of tho laws, justly carted 
“a farrago” by Mr. Seutly, which concerns the tenure of the Inad. “It may be 
doubted,” he says, ‘whether the old feudal reguiations were more injurious 
to the State and the people than the undigested mass of modern legisla- 
tion, which now confuses the relationship between landlord and tenant in Ire- 
lund. He therefore proposes an evtirely new arrangement, which, if it be 
worth anything, shouid be as applicable to England as to Ireland, In 
fact, the laws of the two countries on this subject are at present pretty 
much the same, though they are very differently worked out by the opulent 
independent English yeomen and by the poor Irish peasantry, We are 
pasate however, that Mr. Scully's plan would not be favourably regarded in 

ngland. 

He proposes that a special tribunal shall be constituted, to be called the 
Land Tribunal. It is to be called into uctivity ony by the united 
appiication, in writing, of occupiers and owners, or that of the owners 
oaly being also occupiers. The tribunal, on such an application, is 
to have a map made of the land, fo ascertain its fair letting value, and 
examine the tide. It is to declare that the land is to be held under the new 
system. ‘The tribnnal is then to create land certificates of £25 each, of a first 
and second class, to the amount of what the owners ani occupiers agree is the 
selling vaiuo of the land. The whole value of the land, both to the owners and 
occupiers, will thus be represented by certificates of £25 each. which will con- 
atitnte the title to each person's interest in the land, and may be disposed of by 
thein—the tribunal having a power to give there certificates to the owner, a5 he 
fs the absolute master of the property, or to other persons having claims 
on the lund. All sales ary to be made by the land tribunal, which 
Would consist, we presume, only In transferring the certiseates from 
one party to another. Iu the author's opinion, the conversion ef 
property in land into land certitieates of equivalent value, would render it 
as transferable as personal property, Mr. Seuily also proposes that the land tri- 
bunal shall be at liberty to issue land debentures on the security oY the land, 
not exceeding ten times the amount of its fixed unnual value; and he describes 
these debentures as @ materia! part of his scheme, to reject which wonld be to 
Teject the whole, Jt is the union, then, of a new kind of stock, or issue of a 
particular kind of paper-money, based on the security of land, as well as a sap- 

ed simplification of land tenure. It is a repetition of the old plan cf borrow- 
ing, to borrow being apparently the soul of an Irish landlord, We own we do 
not comprehend the system; we cannot see any good mercantile rue for 
creating debentures, in conjunction with the certitcates; nor how it ts powible 
to ensure the land to bs of the rame value ten years hence us now, 
on which the value of scentily on the debentures and certificates will depend ; 
nor any reason why the valas of the respective shares of landlords and tenants 
At present is to be the perpetual rule hereafter for the value of the shares ; nor 
any justification of an avowed attompr to convert the temporary interest of the 
tenant into a perpetual interest: “ana not understanding all these matters, we 
ure joth to give an adverre opinion of Mr. Scully's scheme, which concerns a 
subject Which so much requires improvement as the tenare of land in Ire- 
land. We think, however, that it proceeds entirely on the erroneous principle 
of sutiling valne, the terms of coatracts in minute detail, and making sules oy 
laws, all of which can only be done by private contract and mutual convenience, 
Already the law is too complicated, and he would make it more so. He thinks that 
@ fixed valuation by a public tribunal can alone guard against the evils 
of rack rents; but if the tenants are not in a condition to protect themselves 
against rack rents, no law can ever give them protection, We admiry, as inuch 
a3 Mr. Senlly, Free Trade in land, but we cannot see how that ean be given by a 
tribunal, possessed of yower not merely to enforce contracts, but to enforce w 
Rreat nivaber of regulations, each of which !s a contravention of freedom. ‘The 
tribonal itself is contrary to Free Trade. We are afraid that this sutject is very: 
imperfectly understood. Al) that the law can be required to do, and all that it 
should attempt, is to determing the conditiona on wluch fand should be appro- 
priated and held as orivate property ; nnd that being d ing. the law should 
be content with enforcing ali the contracts that may bu made by the lund= 
owner ws by other men, without bestowing on him any of the pri- 
vileges—such as the law of distress—which are supposed to be for his ad- 
vantage, but whieh turn out io be for his injary. Mr. Seully's achemo is, we 
believe, so erroneous in principle and complicated in detail, as to make a further 
examination of it unnécessury, ‘The most uxefal part iu the book is the Appen- 
dix, coasisting of historical intermation and descriptions of Ireland by duterent 
hands at different periods. Unfortunately, the wrong, which they inform us 
was committed Jong azo, cannot be remedied, Nature, indeed, with a kindly 
hanil effaces, thoug’ slowly, the evil man doas, but it is beyond her power to 
repair it. Lt must be sntfered; and, in eral, his attempts to remedy it, only, 
as in the case coniplamed of by Mr. Sowily, repeat aud extend the evil, 


into any controversy 
P De. Carlile'y genoral 
merits. From such publications being now somewhat numerous, it ts to be 
inferred, that the study of the tind is reviving amonest ua, which is desirable, 
as that only can lead to a solution of many important problems connected with 
education, legislation, and the fine arts, llow mind can most effectually and 
advantageously influence mind lies at the basis of all criminal law and al 
government; und Dr. Carlilo shows, in common with many others, that ths 
communication of thought and fact is most influential and most beneficia', 
when the communication is wholly dissovered from coercion, violence, or threats. 
In that statement lies the germ of all reasoning against the use of the gallows, or 
the practice of war. It may ve described as the lard, material, metaphysical, mat- 
ter-of-fact vindication of the great poetical and philanthropical doctrine, that 
love is the soul of the world; and that society can only be kept together and 
governod as a family is kept together and yoverned—by love, and not by brate 
violence. In metaphysics must we seek fur the principles en whick our political 
systems can be reformed ; and we trust, therefore, that Dr. Carlile’s book will 
help to bring the study of the mind again into fashion. Man ts suid to be 
created after the image of God, and only by the study of the mind can we reach 
to any comprehension of that truth. Experience and Bacon have taught us 
that the mind is gradually formed—modelied, as it were, by tha senses on the 
universe ; and if that be what is meant by the saying, ay the mind of man is 
now becoming a reflection or image of the universe, « glorious future, indeed, 
as knowledge is acquired, awaits the human race. Leaving such a high specu- 
lation so briefly touched on, let us also leave Dr. Curlile’s book, which deserves 
to be much and attentively read, by quoting a short passage, which illustrates 
@ familiar fact, and carries with it an important practical losson :— 

“ The dull man, on this principle, who‘adopts a rule of almost any kind, brings 
to his aid a great power of nature, and, in the leng-rnn, will overcome and sur- 
pass, In worldly success, the man of genius, who is led, by the vivacity of his 
Sensations, to disregard the rule by which they are made to recur in a certain 
useful order.” 


Tae Procrss of Tuovcnt Avartep to Wonps and Laxavace. 

By Anrarp Surg, F.R.S. 
We learn from the preface to this work, that the general term Electro-Biology 
signifies neither more nor less than the relation of electricity to the vital func- 
tions ; and Mr, Sinee, who is an electro-biolegist, applies his art in the present 
work to explain the operations of mind. “ Electro-biology,” he says, * teaches 
that man receives impressions from the external world through the medivm 
of his organs of sensation ; transmits those impressions to the brain, and there 
registers them in certain combinations in such a manner as torender the senso- 
rium one vast mechanism, in which everything that bas been heard, or seen, or 
felt, or smelt, or touched, has produced an effect which modifies the action of 
avy impression which may be subsequently received.” On this principle Mr. 
Smee gives an explanation of thought, and of what he calls the relational and 
differential machines, As we have not the good fortune tu be electro-biologists, 
and do not, therefore, comprehend very clearly Mr. Smec's system, we 
must refer such of our readers as love puzzles to the book itself, 
We believe, before we read the sentence we bave quoted, tht observa- 
tion, not electro-biology, had taught us that liopreasion: mm the external world 
are received throngh the organs of sensation, wud conveyed to the brain; and 
esume, theretore, if we may venture to differ from Mr. Smee, that electro- 
only teaches the registration of the impressiona, aud all that toliows in 
mee's explanation, What electro-blology does not teach is an admitted 
what it does teach, if we comprehend Mr. Smee, seems very doubtful, 
Mr, Smee, apparently doubtful himsolf, says, in another pustage, that ‘the 
action of external cljects transmizted to the sensorlum is probably registered in 
@ cortain combination of nervous elements,” &c, Mr. Smee will be better 
able, we think, to enlighten mankind on this “registration of impressions in a 
certain combination of nervous clements,” when he is himself ouite sure of the 
matter, When that is the case, we shall hope to understand him better than at 
present, and to find more instruction from his writings than we haye found in 
his present production. 


Lives of the Paincesses of Enctayp, By ANNE Evenetrt Green. 


Vol. I, 
Colburn, Great Marlborough-street, 


essex, is a worthy 
aud loving spirit ; 
and ix perfectly tit for ladies’ sore of the rinnte- 
ness aud care genealogist frou the Heralds’ College with the grace of an 
accomplished rj; und her book may become an authority on some trivial 
matters for historians, while it will be sure to grat fy the curiosity and ta-te of 
her sex. The present yolune contains n ive princesses, two of whom 
died in their infancy. It begins with E bighth daughter of Edward 1, 
and ends with Margaret, daughter of Edmund £ if such biographies appear, 
in some cases, trivial, they enable the anthorexs to reconnt mauy obscure anec- 
dotes of the Koyal fomilies and their connexions; and the continuation of her 
work wil be cordially weleome—partienlariy by readers of the softer sex. 
Many of the lives are romances with the verification of detes and circumstances, 
and from sach quarries romances have in all ages been dug. 


pe 


A Finsr Gkaman Rrapryc-Boox, By Pacx Lesauy, 

Tae Sranise Protestants, and their Perveeution by Phillip IT. By Senor Don The very general study of the ditcnit language of our Saxon consins has 
AbvoLruy DE Castxo. Translated by Thomas Parken. Charles Gilpin, #iven rise to a great Dumber uf German g:ammars, reading-books, and other 
Bishopsgate-street Without. pak sk in oath foals harap aap reading-bouks, or rather collections 

The progress of the Reformation in Spain In the sixteenth ceatury ix one of the oO" tiffereut suiliors for the use of learners, are desirable; but we protest 

mest curious and least known points of the history of religion {n Hea As bil Against any attempts to teach prounnciation otherwise than vid Mr, F, 

and we arethankful to Mr. Purker for tie faformation he has supplied ns with Lebalin’s books are well calculated to serve the purpose for which they are in- 

concerning it. This book is the biography of a considerable number of tended, with the exception to which we have just alluded; and here he fails, 

Spaniards, men and women, who embraced the Protestant faith, and because he attempts the impracticable, 

most of whom were persecuted and siuin, but it does not give a con- 

nected history of Protestantism in Spain, The biography is mingled with 

Inumoroos anecdotes. Thus we road, that John Man, the Dean of Glo’ster, who 

was ac redited to Paillip by Queen Elizabeth, was first reproved by the King for 

speaking ligitly of some roigious processions at court, and then positively 

ordered out of the kingdom by the jealous Monareh, for saying that Phillip 11. 

was the only Mondrch of Europe who defended the Roman Puntitf. An anee- 

dote of a totally different character texchey ns thut cruel persecution was the 
vive of the aye or of the Spanish character, and not peculiar to Philip and the in- 
quisitors. One gentleman in Vuliadolid,in 1581, being aifronted that his pura Custi- | 
lian blood should be talat d with heresy, denounced his two young and b!soming 
daughters to the Inquisition as heretics. On his sojicitation, they were condemned 
to be burned alive. From his own estates he brought the wood for burning them ; 
and when they were tied to the stake, he kindled the flawes with his own hands, 
and retuced his two children to ashes. Lhe man was held up as an example to 
otner fathers by the burbarons Inqnisitors, who in this manner incnleated tha 

Xceatest of crimes as a religions duty. 

Don Uarlos, the eldest son of Philip IL, died young. Between him and his 
father there had been alienative disputes and qua’rels for some years. Some per- 
sons have attributed to Do« Curlos a passton for the second wife of his father, 
Jsabel of Valois, to whom he had been betrottied when a child, and whom his 
fatier, on the death of Lis first wife, had taken to himself. But this legend iy 
more poctical than true. ‘here is no doubt that Don Carlos united a strange 


mind with a yehement disposition ; and he had estabtishad some connexions and 
relations with 


A Lirtte Earxesr Boox npon a Great Old Sutjcct; with the Story of the Poot 
Lover. By Witutam Witson, Iiluytrated by Alfred Crowquill, Darton 
and Co. 

The “ great oll subject” of this ‘little earnest book” is poetry. There is 

in it more of instinct than of form. Frequently the style is feeble, though some- 

times elegant, and always aitning at elegance, The writer, however, is con- 
stantly true in spirit aud sentiment, eveu when fuulty in its expression. One 
citation will sufficiently prove that he js a courageous thinker :— 

* We are accustomed (and as an accopted custom in ordinary conversation 
or writings, it is well enough) to term the innumerable inhabitants of the many 
mysterious worlds amidst which we dwell, dumb. Now we have no right to 
assume that any of tie various classes of living creatures around us are dumb, 
becanse we are ignorant of their language, and they of ours. We are con: 
vinced, from observation, that many of those animals which weusua'ly tera 
dumb animals, have a distinct language, or mode of communicating their wishes 
and desires to cach other, by means of mutually understood sounds. Any species 
having a power of conversing by sound, possess a language, and cannot, there- 
fore, be justly considered dumb. Besides, can we say for certain, that the more 
minnte and diminutive of the insect tribes have not a language of understood 
oe so lowand soft in tone as to be beneath the reavh of our capability of 

earing ? 

* We know that when we gaze at some beautiful ruin, the space between our 
eye and the object is fall of numerons tribes of living insects. We know that 


How ¢if= 
ferently the eye—the brain's window—sees and translaics objects which engage 
its attention, because ‘ it depends greatly upon the fuenity behind the eye.’ After 
wo rise above the veriest level of the actuai and the material, all depends upon 


Phillip did not tike to appear in the presence of Carlos, und yet he wished, con- 
pistontly with his character, to appear to do something fer his sou, and, accord- 
ingly, he ‘+ threw his benediction in to him, or pronounced a blessing on him, that something behind the eye. Many, in fact innuruerable objects exist, upon 
at one of the doors of the apartment, over the shoulders of two of his courtiers.” the form, use, and colour which no two men can be found to differ; but the 
Phe book is just now of peculiar Inmporiance, as supplying additional proofs of instant that the ofjeet addresses iteelf to the hpagination, that most poduke 
In allsuch quality of man’s intellect, this unvtormity of visioa um mean ccases, end ihe level 
cases we act from the imagination exclusively, which hax couplete dominion of the soul decides.” 

over the mind, agd allows it no test of tenth or falsehood but itself. ‘To warn ‘This brochure is elegantly printed and embellisicd. Crowguiil bas wrought 
men ayainst its effects, books of this kind may be read; and those who wish to in the spirit of the author; and the whole though quaintry produced, is a 
know the length to whieh it has driven the Spaniards, should read the “Spanish pleasing record of feeling and thought, calculated to interest the young and 
sensitive, 


‘Tue RetoN of Avanice: an Adlegorical Satire, in Four Cantos. Pickering. 
‘Well intended, as against the vice that most easily besets a mercantile people, 
this satire is written in too formal a mould to achieve popniarity fw these times 
of progress. ‘Ihe date of the supposed action. of this poem is the year 1845, to 

, the transactions of which it has an acknowledged refereuce. The dificulty of 
‘ allegorising such even's will be conceded. The style in which it is attempted 


Manvat of the Anatomy and Puystotoay of the Heman Mixp. By tho Rev. 
James Cantite, DD, Arthur Hail, Fisher, and Co., Paternoster row. 

Dr. Carlile is a modest man, who takes no more credit to himself than he richly 

deserves, Hu calls his book & manual, because it is an outline, without giving 

in detail the trains of reasoning by which the mental phenomena have been 


rtained ; and Leeanse he has succeeded in providing a usefu! and instrnetive : nea 
bos for ths editcated clas-os while hu mykes tio boast of oeiataliy, andrepu- AY be judged of from the following apocimen + 
diates all claim to tha distinction geveral'y so mach conrted of being a disco- | _ "Twasin that yonr whoso fixures in account | Nio!, the Queen, was bantehed by her fees! 


verer, Yeta neat, concise, intelligible way of putting @ fact or explaining a Bre Ficees 


truth that has before been noticed, so as to give it Lfe in many minds, while it 
Meee Oat Arey and Se ae kn nen | "ee 
nality, or to making a very. Dr, 0. oa i 
Heer eect anor Pad the fact o€ Une (enti ik Sha Bide Ok Natura; be Cactiin Bley andl bola’ fvotoneuined 
reads it in his book, and has the merit, which the fist dieaverer wanted, of ThA, moved (0 ang 
making it the common property of a great pimber. Thas, his descriptions of yy evil ptrit soug!y hor island reatm: 
rensation, of memory, of perception, of the faculties of animaly, Gf our bodily | And symmowing u preat and oiretul host, | 
motion, wid of other motion, such a4 that of the glube, ay the source of our Swift diembarked el tie Seen erat But we thoy who 2h obeyed her 
knowlelge—of an eternal world, and of the vastness of creatlon—of the agg a artherkanouled te instante onaier tthe kind. of s 
by which miods affect minds, thoneh they contain nothing po- Sasaemnst tye -y’ acer in the kind of entertainment 
wie Lak are better adapted to, make thse. parts of our na. $0 be expected trom this prodinchon. 
ture fwmiliar to the reader than the moro elaborate works from me 
which he has drawn his materials, We cannot say that all the points THe Purr of ape Raa eae “ong toi By Ronrar Fes- 
ia the extensive and abstract sulject he treats of are equally and sutis- | HOW ECON tion. vier. 
fuctorily elucidated—we cannot say that many parts are not yet open to contro- This is 2 very readable little book on Orlextal ptaces and persons, but contains 
Versy; but we can say, that the whole are treated in a plain, concise manner, nothing new or startling. The chapters are inangurated with some original 
make Dr. Carlile’s a very uzeful book, if the subject forbids us to hope 1 descriptive sonnets, which are not without inerit, 


‘Together summed fo eight «nd ten amount— 

Ee eta 3, to. She ons a oat. 

Ler proven Anuus Sat iad 

Mibed ons, woes name is Niod well hed y 
| Jn Honour's court to raise ber roval head ; 
And al her faith"ul ministers end peers, 
Bach by teraive bis loya anne rears, 
And ali who sill her glory love to guard, 
Followed heethen, ushoedttul of reward; 
But yet, qye. that miavtrot this ehensd voll? 
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OFFICIAL STATISTICS OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Rerunn showing for cach day, since May ist to July the 26th, the estimated 
Daily Number of Visiors to the Exhibijion, the Keceipta atthe Doors, and 
the largest number of persons iu the Buildiog at any one time. 
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JAMES WADE, Registrar. 


Baw.0oNING IW FRANor,—Large crowds assembled on Sunday in 
the Champ de Mars and at the Hippodrome, to witness two balloon ascents, ac- 
companied by descents in parachutes, M. Poitevin made the ascent from the 
Champ de Mars, and Madame Poitevin made the parachute descent. After the 
balloon bad risen to acertain height, the cord of the parachute was cut; the 
parachute descended rapidly for a few seconds, and then spread open: when 
near the ground it caught in the branches of some trees, but at last reached the 
earth in saiety atthe exterior of the Champ de Mars, near the railing of Avenue 
de Suffren, Madame de Moitevin, who displayed remarkable sang frou, then 
entered her carriage, which had followed her, and drove to the tribune of the 
President of the Republic, who congratulated her, and accepted the bouquet 
which whe had taken on starting. M. Godard, in the Hippodroms balloon, took 
up his brother in the parachute; he cut the cord when he was over the Champ 
de Mars, but the puraciute deviated, aud fell into the river, M. Godard, when 
near the water, Jumped in, and swam ashore, dragging the parachute after 
him. ‘The two balloons proceeded ina southerly direction, and it is not yet 
known where they descended, M, Poitevin was accompanied by M. Petin, the 
inventor of @ system of aécial navigation, which he is preparing to exhibit, and 
M. Gudard by several gentlemen. 

Gurra Varcta Warsr-Pipes.—The Chemical Record, in its review 
of the Government documents of Messrs, Rammell and Napier concerning a 
proposal to supply London with water from the Surrey sands, says:—“ It is 
somewhat remarkable, that, in the Government documents of Messrs. Rammell 
aud Nupier, aithough stress enough is laid upon the poisonous apency of lead 
pipes and cisterns, and many suggestions are thrown out for the swystitution of 
glazed porcelain and glazed iron, nothing whatever is said abont, unquestionably, 
the very best tmuterial for water-pipes that yet has come under tbe notice of man 
—we mean gutta percha—a material which, whether we regard it under the 
aspeet of purfect insolubilily in water, innocnity, facility of moulding property, 
power of resisting hydraulic stress, ease of juncture, or tiexibility, is, we repeat, 
the most generally eligible material for the construction of water. ipes. Nor is 
trere a doubt, that, inthe long run,gutta percha would be cheaper thuailead when 
tiusemployed. Woe have largely used gutta percha for water conductors in 
laboratories, and with the re-ult of rendering unnecessary several stopcocks and 
branch communications. Our gutta-percha pipe is quite flexible enough to turn 
wherever we desire our water supply; whereas, had lead been adopted, the 
minor flexibility of that material would have rendered several branch pipes 
ab-olute!y requisite.” 

On Friday (last week), at Plymouth, a fisherman named Brat, the 
master of a trawiing sloop, when out in his vessel fishing, fell overboard and 
was drowned. About four hours afterwards, his 80n, who was mate of another 
trawler, and who had not heard of the accident, was hauling up his trawl, which 
appeared uonsually heavy, Atter some difficulty, however, the trawl was hove 
on to the vessel, and within It was discovered, to the consternation and dismay 
of ali partles on board, the body of the mate’s father, 
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OPENING OF THE GALWAY RAILROAD. 

On Friday, the tst of August, this important line of railroad, which divides in 
4 direct line tho sister islund, and connects its extreme eastern and western 
points, was opened for traffle. 


Though not surrounded with any of the pomp or festivity which usually | 


herald in such events, the opening of the railroad has heen looked forward to 
with deep interest by all parties interested in the prosperity of Ireland, both on 
this aud the other side of the Channel, from the importance of the line in a 
commercial po!nt of view aud its likclilood of eventually becoming the high 
roid over which the intelligence and passenger trattic between this country and 
America must pass; but, though divested of any public festivity, the 
event wus celebrated with all that generous private hospitality for 
which tho capital of the West is so distinguished. The directors, 
judges, and other public fanctionaries were entertained at a sumptuous 
banquet, given at the Galway Cinb Honse by the gentlemen of the 
county, and the day was everywhere celebrated as one for hope and 
rejoicings. 


MR, HEMANS, ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF OF THE GALWAY RAILROAD.— 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY CLAUDET, 


For the opening of this line in the short period of 18 months from 
its commencement, a circumstance believed to be unparalleled in railway annals, 
the Irish public are indebted to the manificence of the British Parliament, which 
advanced the money for the construction of this great national work, to the 
energy and noble enterprise of its celebrated contractor, Mr. Dargan, 
und to the eminent ability and untiring exertions of its engineer, Mr. Hemans, 
4 photograph of whom we present to our readers to-day. Mr. Hemans is the 
son of Captain Hemans, a distinguished officer of the army, and the well-known 
authoress, Felicia Nemans, whose name must ever find a home in the hearts 
of all who love to sce clothed in the language of poesy all the exquisite fancy, 
beautiful feeling, and pare thought of woman. from Chorley’s interesting life 
of Mrs. Hemans, we learn that the subject of tis notice was Lorn ut the romantic 
residence of his mother, in Wales, near the old cathedral town of St. Asaph ; 
and, notwithstanding the unceasing exercise of her mental gifts, she devoted 
toany tours cach day in the labour, io a woman of elevated mind so dear and 
holy, of instructing her children, and planting in the young mental soil of ber son. 
those seeds which nave already brought forth so high wn eminence, and bear the 
blossom of a still higher. Upon leaving his mother’s cure, Mr. Hemans, after 
passing some short time with his father in Italy, was placed at a distinguised 
military college in France, where he passed three years, daring which he exhi- 
bited all the promi-c of that distinction he has since attained, having carried 
away every prize both in foreign languages, science, and drawing, and leaving 
the establishment with no less than six medals. On leaving France, Mr. Hemans 
was placed under the guardianship and care of his uncle, Colonel Windus, the 
excellent and popular magistrate of Dublin, who placed him, after filling 
some appointment under the Ordnance Survey with much credit, as‘a 
pupil under Sir J. M‘Neil, then practising in London. In this position he was 
employed on several Irish and Scotch lines of railway, and on the completion of 
his time of pupillage was given charge of the Dublin end of the railway to 
Drogheda, the works of which were entirely confided tohim by Sir J. M'‘Neil. 
After the opening of that line he was immediately placed ia charge of a 
more extended division of the railway then commenciag between Dublin and 
Cork, and was ultimately appointed by Sir J, M‘Neil District Engineer over 50 
miles of those works, 


land openings on 


gird 
‘Tae whole, with the exception of the land abutments, rests on cast-iron pillars 
sunk 13 feet in the bed of the river, »nd built up Inside with solid masonry, 


‘The total weight of iron employed is. 
‘The bridge over the river Tuck 
tubes, on the principle of the Britannia and Conway bridges, exce; 
railway is supported by, Lreeral going through, 


ubout 1200 tons. 


The viaduct over the estuary of Lough Athalia is a still more remarkable work 
than the one over the Shannon, from the circumstance of the Admiralty re- 


| Galway Harbour, which, 


| it, having jagged edges, will adhere to letters far better than 


consists of stone piers and hollow wrought-iron __yisito: 


= == 


qairing the swivel opening to be 60 feot wide, for the accommodation of @ 
large class cf steamers. A design was jude by Mr. Hemans for this bridge 
also, on the equilibrium principle, opening two spans at ones: this was highly 
approved by the Admiralty, and submi.ted for coinpetition to several eminent 
firms, leaving to them the option of the detail method of carrying itout. Ia 
this competition Messrs, Fairbairn, of Manchester, were successful, again adopting 
the principle of the box girder 4s the main feature of the work. The bridxe 
stands in the centre of a tidal way: subject occasionally to violent gales and 
high tides ; the masonry is therefore of the most solid description. ‘The central 
pier, on which rests the swivel ring, is 34 feot wide, and the two secondary piers 
are 10 feet wide each ; the side spaus are 40 feet cach in wrought-iron girders ¢ 
and the total length of the swivel girders is 160 fect, by a width across the rail 
way of 38 fect, The mass in motion when this bridge opens for vessels is about 
200 tons. This is a splendid specimen of the power of machinery, and of tha 
skill now attained in railway-bridge making. Four men at a winch suffice to 
open or shut the bridge. 

The permanent way of the line is exclusively of Mr. Hemans’ design and 
adoption, As a wholg, it consists of a combination of bridge rails riveted and 
belted to joint-plates, ana of longitutinal and cross sleepers, the latter varyins 
in number according to the nature of the ground. A very high rate of speed 
is attainable on this system with less o.ciilation than on the old plan of stone 
blocks or cross sleepers to support the rails, 

In connexion with the railway, Mr. Memans has des'gned a safety pier for 


oe if carried ont, would render it one of the finest in the 
orld, i 


=== 
PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 
THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Parliament was yesterday prorogued by Her Majesty in person. The 
Queen went in State by the usual route, and reached the House of 


| Lords shortly before two o'clock. The fineness of the day attracted an 


immense concourse of spectators by whom her Majesty was loudly and 
enthusiastically cheered. 

The Queen having taken her seat on the Throne of the House of Com- 
mons, with the Speaker at its head, having, pursuant to summons, made 
its appearance at the Bar, her Majesty made the following moet gracioas 
Speech :-— 

“My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 

“Tam glad to be able to release you from your attendance in Parlia. 
ment, and I thank you for the diligence with which you have performed 
your laborious duties. 

“Teontinue to maintain the most friendly relations with foreign 
powers, 

“Tam happy to be able to congratulate you on the very considerable 
diminution which has taken place in the African and Brazilian Slave 
Trade, The exertions of my squadrons on the coasts of Africa and 
Brazil, assisted by the vigilance of the cruizers of France and of the 
United States, and aided by the co-operation of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, have mainly contributed to this result. 


“GENTLEMEN OF THE House oF Commons,— 
“J thank you for the readiness with which you have granted the 
Supplies necessary for the service of the year. 


“My Lords AND GENTLEMEN, 

“Tt is satisfactory to observe that notwithstanding very large reduc- 
tions of taxes, the revenue for the past year considerably exceeded the 
public expenditure for the same period. 

“T am rejoiced to find that you have thereby been enabled to relieve 
my people from an impost which restricted the enjoyment of light and 
air in their dweilings. I trust that this enactment, with others to which 
your attention has been and will be directed, will contribute to the 
health and comfort of my subjects. 

“T thank you for the assiduity with which you have applied yourselyes 
to the consideration of a measure framed for the purpose of checking the 
undue assumption of ecclesiastical titles conferred by a foreign power. 

“Tt gives me the highest satisfaction to find that, while repelling un- 
founded claims, you have maintained inviolate the great principles of 
religious liberty, so happily established among us. 

“The attention you have bestowed on the Administration of Justice 
in the Courts of Law and Equity, will, I trust, proye beneficial, and 
lead to further improvements, 

“ Thaye willingly given my consent to a bill relating to the adminis. 
tration of the land revenues of the Crown, which will, I hope, conduce to 
the better manag-ment of that department, and at the same time tend to 
the promotion of works of public utility. 

It has been very’gratifying to me on an occasion which has brought 
many foreigners to this country, to observe the spirit of kindness and 
good-will which so generally prevailed, 

“Tt is my anxious desire to promote among nations the cultivation of 
all those arts which ure fostered by peace, and which in their turn con- 
tribute to maintain the peace of the world. 

“In closing the present session, it is with feelings of gratitude to 
Almighty God that I acknowledge the general spirit of loyalty and willing 
obedience to the law which animates my people. Such a spirit ia the 
best security at once for the progress and the stability of our free and 
happy institutions. 


Posracr Sramps.—At the instance of Mr. 
Commons has ordered to be printed a copy of all the 
taken place since 1847, between the Lords of the Treasury, the General Post- 
Office, and Mr. Archer and the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, relative to 
Mr. Archer's machine for perforating sheets of postage label stamps. The in- 
convenience which Mr, Archer proposed to remedy—serious enough to persons 
of voluminous correspondence, and still more so to a postmaster during the last 
half-hour or receiving letters—is the trouble occasioned by the present mode of 
cutting or tearing sheets of postage stamps into single heads. For this pe 
he invented a machine, which, it is stated, can be worked by two boys, and by 
the aid of which stamp sheets may be so minutely indented in the directions of 
the white lines, as to allow the stamp to be instantly detached from the sheet 
without the operation of cutting. The plan, it was argued, would secure the 
folding of stamp-sheets without them, while the rough or dental edges 
given to the stamps wonld cause them to adhere to the letters much better than 
when cut by scissors. Mr. Archer, feeling confident in the sucess of his plan, 
proposed that his claims for compensation should'be contingent upon the unquali- 
tied approbation of the public, the Postmaster-General, and her Mi Com 
missioners uf Stamps, The superintending presidents of the inland and London 
district post-offices thus referred to Mr. Archer's machine, under date the 14th 
October, 1ea7 ea The pened pacer to be a very clever and useful invention. 
# e are roughly convinced that postage stamps separated by 
heae cut from the 

sheet by knives or scissors, * * * We submit, it is most desirable that 
the invention be recommended to the notice of the Commissioners of Stamps.” 


Muntz, the House of 
correspondence that has 


Lords of the Treasury, and after one or two experiments it was found to answer 
the ican akeutees y 
to Mr. Archer as an adequate remunerat F 


enter into a ral Pi 
5 label sheet for £1 lbs a 
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Mr, Archer, on the 30th of May, signified to the ind" Revecus, 

hh tala oat ee ur and justice of Parliament for 
lay. 

al Highness the Prince of Holstein (tra’ under the 

Y Ceonhs eee ed by sn ae ipa last week, 


London : Printed and Published at the Office, 198, in the Parish of St. 
Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by Wisin tome Strand, 
aforesaid,—SaTunvay, Avavsr 9, esl Secon SUPPLEMENT," be 4 


